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T has been burningly hot in‘Munich. The streets are full of white 
glare and a white, impalpable dust that puffs up under every footstep 
and insinuates its 
stiff grittiness into 
every thread of 
one’s garments, 
every pore of one’s 
skin’? The little 
stuffy red-velvet- 
lined railway car- 
riages are small tor- 
ture ovens under the 
fierce August sun 
as the train runs 
through the level 
land. Even when 
it begins to climb 
an upward grade 
toward the moun- 
tains the heat does 
not lessen. It 
passes Lake Starn- 
berg, where the mad 
King Ludwig found 
his death, mounts 
and mounts, giving 
a glimpse here and 
there of a far-away 
wreath of snow on a 
distant alp, and at 
five o’clock draws 
up at the little town 
of Oberau in the 
Bavarian Tyrol. 
Crowds dismount, 
flushed and fa- 
tigued, and hurry 
away to the waiting 
vehicles that are to transport them to the mountain village where the 
Saviour’s Passion will be enacted tomorrow. 
Formerly the way up was rough and perilous, but the government has 
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THE PROSCENIUM. 


spent half a million in manufacturing a 
broad, handsome highway through the 
hills, and now the ascent through the pure, 
cold air is pleasant and speedy. Many 


& peasants go by on foot, having come great 
re distances and denied themselves much to 
bry earn the time and money for this sight of 


the play ; and from the earnestness of their 
faces the journey has for them the sacred- 
ness of a religious pilgrimage. The road 
rises through heavily wooded mountains 
that echo with the wild voices of thin white 
streams, dropping from ledge to ledge, and 
leads at last to flowery mountain meadows 
through which curves the swift, clear cur- 
) rent of the Ammer. 
|  Atthe entrance to these meadows stands 
the village of Ettal—a half-dozen houses 
clustered about a big white monastery, 
now transformed into a brewery. Farther 
along, under the shadow of a peak, lies a 
charming chalet of considerable size and 
pretensions, the residence this summer 
of the great Catholic nobleman, the Mar- 
quis of Bute, who has devoted nearly the 
whole season to the study of the play, and 
has his house full of an ever-changing 


IL, succession of guests who come for the 


same purpose. Two or three miles farther 
j on, at the head of this valley, is Oberam- 


mergau, swarming with new arrivals of 
all classes. The little low houses of stone 
are all lime-washed and in some cases en- 
tirely covered with charming designs done 
in encaustic fresco—on the burgomaster’s 
house loops and garlands of colored rib- 


< 4 WV 
bons, wreaths of flowers and painted pil- ; aN 


lars and frieze ; but on humbler dwellings 
somewhat rude pictures of a madonna or ] 
saint guarding the portal. Also in the 
walls of some of the houses are set little | 
shrines under glass—nearly every mile { 
of the road upward having been marked | 
by wayside crucifixes, carved and colored 
with great skill, for the villagers’ chief ¥ 
support is from their carvings, and they 
spare no pains in beautifying these guide- 
posts to heaven, where they may pause § 
and lift up their hearts as they pass. Hap- 
pily, no attempt has been made to build 
hotels or to in any way change or mar the 
Old-World simplicity of the little town. 
Allis as primitive as it was when the outer 
world first found—some forty years ago— 4 
this wonderful drama being played among 

the mountains. It would seem as if a 
sacred virtue in the play had kept the 
people sweet and untainted from outside 
vulgarization and inspired them with a { 
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a knitted woollen legging that leaves 
knee and ankle bare. The short green 
breeches do not reach the knee, and the 
waistcoat and jacket are heavy with bi 
silver buttons. They all wear green 
Tyrolean hats, in the band of which is 
thrust a bunch of cocks’ plumes or bios- 
soms of the edelweiss gathered at the 
edge of the upper snows. Now and then 
one of the actors in tomorrow’s play 
goes by; generally to be distinguished 
by long waving hair upon the shoulders 
and something quite noticeable of dig- 
nity and grace in feature and carriage. 
A very large proportion of the village 
takes part in the drama, some 500 per- § 
sons being needed in the representation 
oftomorrow. Heine was sure the women 
of Italy had grown more beautiful and 
statuesque because of the unconscious 


\j ants, which are clean and comfortable, 
9 and while they are here share the humble 

4 character of their lives. 
3 The streets are crowded with many 
yy} English, Americans, French, Germans, 
representatives of half the nations of 
®, Europe, and Bavarians and Tyrolese from 
’ allthe country round about. Handsome 
« people these last ; women with full petti- 
| coats, bodices laced over white chemises, 
and a dark green handkerchief bound 
\ tight about their hair—stalwart, robust 
NVA females, with gentle, bovine faces, and 
NY clear red in their brown cheeks. The 
men are even better to look at—tall and 
| finely made, their bright blue eyes and 
sunny beards contrasting well with their 
% wholesome sunburnt skins. Their feet 
| are thrust stockingless into heavy nail- 
shod shoes, but over the leg is drawn 
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ORDERING 


THE PASSOVER. 


impressions of form and grace made upon every word of Christ’s utterance, two cen- 
them by the multitude of sculptures ina turies cf brooding upon the gospels, has 
country that has known three thousand in some strange way physically transfig- 


years of art, and Wordsworth believed of ured these German mountaineers and ele- 


his rustic maid who 
had listened to the 
quiet tunes of the hid- 
den brooks, that 
‘The beauty born of mur- 
muring sound 
Had passed into her 
face.’’ 
Some such thoughts 
drift through one’s 


mind seeing the faces } 
of these peasant play- | 
ers on the eve of the | 


enacting of the great 
Passion. Two hun- 
dred years of con- 
stant study of the 
tragedy of Judea, of 
merging their iden- 
tity in those of, the 
founders of Christian- 
ity, of deep personal 
absorption in the 
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representation this summer, 
seats being sold at from ten 
to three shillings, so that the 
income is large. The bulk of 
it is spent upon the theatre, 
the costumes and properties 
of the play, and the surplus 
devoted to beautifying the 
village church and founding 
a school of wood carving for 
the instruction of the vil- 
lagers. 

Oberammergau, it seems, 
from the very earliest times 
has had a miracle play, but 

: these plays varied from time 

GETHSEMANE. to time and resembled such 

as were acted all over Chris- 

vated them far above their neighbors—to tian Europe by the monks or under their 

be distinguished at once by a high serious- tutelage. When the Thirty Years’ war 

ness of mien, by spirituality of expression, raged through Germany the mystery was 

and much fineness and beauty of type abandoned, for the peaceful life of the 
such as is not to be found 
elsewhere in people of their 

class. 
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There has never been a 
question of any sordid motives 
inthe matter. The actors re- 
ceive no remuneration for 
their work save the equiva- 


lent of their day’s earnings, | 
whatever they may be, at 
other labor. For the Sunday 
representation they are not 
paid at all, but as they act 
both Monday and Wednesday 
twice a month for six months, 
they are too poor to give this 
time free and are therefore 
paid from the general earn- | 
ings of the play. How small | 
this sum is, though, may be | 
inferred from the fact that | 
Josef Mayer, the principal per- | 
former, received during the 
entire season but ¢100. No 
attempt is made to speculate 
upon needs of the visitors and 
a uniform price is charged for 
board and lodging. The at- 
tendance, however, is very 
large, the audience having 
numbered over 6000 at every 
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BEFORE HEROD. 


mountains became too disturbed and un- 
settled to permit of its continuance. Short- 


” ly before its closea pestilence fell upon the 


land,and though all the neighboring towns 
were scourged Oberammergau by means of 
a strict quarantine managed to fence it out, 
until a certain Caspar Schuchler evaded 
the guard and slipped into the village to 
see his wife and child. In two days he was 


dead of the plague and in less than a 
month half of his fellow townsmen had 


followed him. Human aid was useless, 
and the villagers lifted their eyes to heav- 


ae en, and vowed that if help were sent them 


they would keep the Lord’s Passion in the 
4 minds of men while Oberammergau lasted. 
The plague was stayed, and every decade 
since the peasants have acted the drama 


with solemn reverence and devotion, and 


| living thus always in the white light of 
Christ’s life have taken on an outward 
manifestation of spirituality very rare and 
beautiful. Until some forty or fifty years 
ago the play was still one of the old mys- 
teries, with all of their medizeval naiveté 
and simplicity, containing some elements 
of farce, such as the dead Judas being seized 


YA by the devil, who pulled out of him long 


strings of sausages. At that time the 
} young priest Daisenberger, fresh from his 
classical studies in the seminaries, was 
given the cure of souls in Oberammergau 
and shortly began to remodel their play. 
-| The present form is altogether his version, 
and from it he has entirely swept away all 





trace of the Middle & 


Age mystery and 
substituted a great 
Hebrew play set in 
a Greek frame. He 
induced the villagers 
to transfer the play 
from the church- 
yard where it had 
formerly been enact- 
ed to an open-air 
theatre arranged ac- 
cording to the classic 
plan, he introduced 
a chorus to explain 
and comment, and 


preceded each act by #9) 


a tableau from the 
Old Testament, in which is prophetically 
shadowed forth some detail of the great 
fulfilment. To this work he devoted his 


entire life, and when he died the world «&¥ 


had begun to discover that under his tute- 
lage these peasants had perfected the great- 
est drama of modern times. Somewhat 
too formal, too elaborate, too classic in 
form he has made it, but through it all 
shines out the majestic humanity of the 
story, and from eightin the morning till 
six in the evening 6000 people sit without 
fatigue or impatience—indeed, in breath- } 


less interest—and shudder and weeptogeth- 9 


er over the tragedy of the Atonement as 
set forth by these humble, obscure people. | 

At five in the morning the visitors are 
awakened by the music of the village band 


passing from street to street, and the voice 


of church bells calling all to early Sunday 
mass. The church is crowded, and even 
the churchyard is full of kneeling wor- 
shippers who follow the service through 
the open doors and windows. All the 
chief performers have been to confession 
the previous afternoon, and are now given 
the sacrament. By half-past seven the 
whole village is streaming toward the the- P 
atre—a great wooden pavilion, about two- 
thirds of the seats being under cover. The 
stage, like in every detail to the stage as 


arranged by the Greeks, with the seats 


nearest it under the open sky, has a —% 
background of wooded peaks, amid which 
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heavens. Not far away to the left, in 
plain view, is seen on an eminence the 
great marble crucifix and group of women 
given to Oberammergau by King Ludwig. 

The unseen orchestra plays a fine old 
Gregorian chant and there files in from 
the two sides the chorus of men and 
women, dressed in long tunics of white, 
long red cloaks, and with gold crowns 
upon their heads. They sing the prologue. 
Many have noble voices. The men are 
handsome and stately, and the women, 
with their gold crowns, their flaxen hair 
and bright cheeks, look like quaint ma- 
donnas and saints out of the early pict- 
ures. Before the centre portion of the 
stage hangs a curtain, which now rises 
and shows Adam and Eve being driven 
from Eden with a flaming sword, and a 
serpent wound about the tree of life. 
Again the curtain rises and shows chil- 


vx dren, women and angels grouped ador- 


/ 


ingly about thecross. The chorus retires ; 
a multitude pours upon the stage from 
every quarter, bearing palm branches and 


‘,, singing hosannas to the man who rides 


137 
markable figure clothed in a gray gown, 
with a crimson mantle. It is the face and 
figure of a peasant, but of a peasant trans- 
figured and uplifted by a sort of rever- 
ent ecstasy of emotion. About him are 
grouped his disciples; John the beloved 
leading the ass—hardly more than a boy, 
with a seraph face framed in waving locks, 
and garments of the clear red and green 
seen in cathedral windows—a tangle-haired 
lowering-faced Judas in two shades of yel- 
low; a gray-haired sturdy Saint Peter. 
The costuming is beautiful, all in simple 
clear colors like stained glass, massing 
with most harmonious and beautiful ef- 
fects. 

There has been a general tension felt 
throughout the great crowd before this 
entry. It seemed bold and half sacri- 
legious that any one should attempt to 
impersonate the Saviour, but not the most 
sensitive feels that he can object to the 
holy dignity in the air of this man who 
seems to say: ‘(I do not pretend to give 
you the illusion that I am the Christ. I 
only humbly walk in His garments and 
repeat to you His words.”’ 

















138 
* . 
Then comes the scene of the driving of 
the money changers from the Temple, in 
which flocks of doves from the overturned 
cages take swift flight toward their homes 
in the village. After Christ has passed 
out with His disciples the enraged traders 
eideavor to stir up the people against 
Him and a meeting of the Sanhedrim is 
called. The next tableau is of the sons 
of Jacob plotting against Joseph, and the 
act is occupied with the stormy session of 
the Sanhedrim, over which presides a su- 
perb old high priest in white silk and green 
velvet embroidered with gold. It is the 
Burgomaster Lang, whose beautiful young 
daughter has been trained from her child- 
| hood for the part she takes today of the 
virgin mother. 

Strangely real does this representation 
make the story of the gospels. This Caia- 


‘4, phas ceases to be a cruel shadow and be- 


comes the dignified chief of the Jewish 
councils, who has law, respectability, re- 
ligious expediency, common sense on his 
side; and only a Nazarene peasant who 
has blasphemed the law and outraged the 
daily order of the Temple against him. 
The silence, the proud meekness, of this 
strange peasant increases his anger, drives 


f=» him further than he meant to go perhaps ; 
’ the refusal of the Roman governor to be 
dictated to inflames his proud temper and 
persuades him to carry out his intention 
at all hazards; but one finds he is only the 
$4 same type of intolerant ecclesiastic that is 


still common enough today. And with 
this sudden light of humanity thrown 
upon the picture, the Passion becomes a 
real, vivid, intense tragedy. One’s heart 
begins to beat quicker. All the great 
audience sits without murmur or move- 
ment and follows the stcry with eager, 
hushed interest. Nicodemus and Joseph 
of Arimathea rise and leave the council, 
refusing to be party to the Sanhedrim’s 
purpose. 

The two tableaux represent the depart- 
ure of Tobias, and the lamentation of the 
bride, in the Song of Solomon, for the 
absent bridegroom. In this act Christ 
sups at Bethany and Mary Magdalene 
pours the ointment upon His head. There 
is a sense of sadness and apprehension 
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upon them all, and the devil enters into 
Judas,who, the treasurer of the party, sees 
the bag empty, the hope of earthly king- 
dom for his master vanishing, and some 
tragedy evidently approaching. He has 
abandoned his trade, fallen out of favor 
with his people and the priests, and now the 
man for whom he has made these sacrifices 
seems to hope for nothing but shame and 
death. He is sullen and enraged, and 
feels himself deceived and tricked. Christ, 
departing, takes leave of His mother and 
His friends, telling them plainly He goes 
to great danger and trial, but puts by their 
remonstrance with such high courage that 
they, weeping and awed, let Him go. 

The sixth tableau typifies the doom of 
Jerusalem in the rejection of Vashti and 
the raising of Esther to her place, and the 
act opens with Christ’s prophecy of her | 


fate and that of her people. Then Hesends 


forth John and Peter to make ready for the 

-assover. Judas, left alone, is approached 
by the envoy of the high priests, who | 
wish to learn from one of the disciples 
where his master is likely to be found at 
night, when his arrest will not arouse 
popular excitement. Angry and bitter, 
a short struggle with himself ensues. If 
this Jesus is what He pretends, He can 
easily deliver Himself from His enemies. 
If He cannot, then He deserves nothing 
better. In any case this great sum offered 
by the priests means wealth for him. 

The new tableaux, very beautiful ones, 
typify the bread and wine of the Last 
Supper in the giving of the manna, and 
the return of the spies with the cluster of 
grapes. 
the upper chamber, copied in its setting 


and grouping from Da Vinci’s famous pict- 


ure—as indeed are all scenes and tableaux 
copied as far as pdssible from famous 
paintings of the Passion—principally Al- 
brecht Diirer’s. The disciples drink and 
eat of the communion and Christ washes 
their feet, this scene being acted with such 
pure and lofty solemnity that the audience 
holds its breath and the tears are in all 
eyes. After which follows the agony in 
the garden, during which one realizes for 
the first time how the man shrank from 
the bitter cup that the God stooped to 

















The act shows the Last Supperin [Ry 








#4 the chorus. 
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drink. The soldiers burst 
in upon this, and drag 
Him away, but not before 
His spirit has found that 
high peace and patience 
that supports Him 
through two days of an- 
guish and persecution. 

It is one o’clock now. 
The sky has grown gray 
and dreary and the hills 
are veiledin mist. There 
is an intermission of an 
hour for dinner. No one 
seems fatigued after this 
long five hours of atten- 
tion, but everywhere one 
hears people saying to 
one another: ‘«‘ What do 
you think of it?’’ And 
the answer always is: 
‘I don’t know what to 
think. Itis very strange, 
) very remarkable. One 
feels no sense of irrever- 
ence. But where do these 
obscure peasants learn to 
act like this? One feels 
as if they were moving in 
some holy dream.’’ 

The theatre empties and 
"4 fillsitself again in an hour 

—the audience returning 
eagerly, and hushed in an 
instant upon the return of 
An English 
bishop is there with all 
his family, many priests, 
some women in the gar- 
ments of an Order, a 
party of boys hardly in 
| their twenties, who have 
come on a walking tour 
through the mountains— 
_ jolly enough on most oc- 
casions, but very serious, 
very quiet today. French 
/ women exquisitely dressed, peasants with 
their heads bound in handkerchiefs, all 
grave and eager. 

Christ is brought before Annas, is 
hustled and insulted and carried to Caia- 
phas, silent always, with pale patience 


CALVARY. 


and dignity. The high priest regards 
Him with bitter curiosity and is enraged 
at His silence, sending Him to the guard- 
room until the council can be summoned. 
Then follow the scenes of Peter’s denial, 
and of Judas’s hideous, torturing remorse 
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when he finds that his master is consenting 
todie. The man acts with a frightful pas- 
sion of earnestness and has had offers this 
season from managers of various theatres, 
but says he cannot simulate a feeling ; he 
is feeling what he does here—remotse, 
terrible beatings against powers he has 
set in motion and cannot check. * 

Then comes the trial before Pilate, a 
dignified, noble Roman, reluctant to be 
party to this infamy, though his hands are 
tied. The man has been convicted by the 
Jewish law and has no 
word to say in his own 
# defence ; only the gov- 
ernor’s acquiescence in 
the usual legal processes 
isneeded. But hestrug- 
gles hard to save the man 
from the mob’s fury ; 
struck, perhaps, by the 
aspect of this bruised, 
beaten creature, sinking 
with fatigue, but cling- 
ing, speechless, with 
white face and trembling 
body, to some great pur- 
pose. He tries all arts, 
sends Him to Herod, and 
finally yields, crying out 
with terrible unconscious 
prophecy, ‘‘ His blood be 


& on your heads!” to which the mob an- 


swers exultingly, «‘On ours and on our 
children’s !’’ 

The tableaux here are of the bringing of 
Joseph’s bloody coat, and of the offering 
up of Isaac on Mount Moriah, and there 
follows the scourging of Christ, the crown- 
ing with thorns, the mockery, and scarlet 
robe. The most splendid of all the ta- 
bleaux follows, of Moses raising the brazen 
serpent in the wilderness. When this is 
done Christ appears, driven by themob and 
carrying Hiscross. The disciple John and 
Christ's mother come in from the other 
side, timorously searching for Him, not 
knowing His fate. Her cry of «« My son! 
My Jesus !’’ when she catches sight of the 
cross and all in an instant realizes what 
is before Him, makes the people shudder 
and breathe hard. Some mothers in the 
audience sob aloud. She rushes forward 








and would bear His burden for Him, but is 
driven away by thesoldiers. He staggers 
and falls beneath His burden and Simon 
bears it away. 

Before the curtain rises again a knocking 
is heard of driven nails. The two thieves 


are bound to their crosses, he on the right 
an old man with a terrified, humble face. 
The man to the left is young, not more 
than twenty, with a body of the most fault- 
less symmetry—a young Hermes—and a 
proud, evil, beautiful face. He holds up 


THE ASCENSION. 


his head and will not show his pain. 
The centre cross is not lifted yet—one of 


the soldiers is affixing an inscription—but ‘ 


immediately they raise it on their shoul- 
ders and set itupright. The audience can- 
not believe its eyes. The thorn-crowned 
figure hangs with nails in its feet and 
hands. Later it is taken down in full sight 
of all, but no other means of fastening it 
there can be seen. Noone in Oberammer- 
gau can be got to explain this mystery. 
The mother comes and sits at the foot 
of thecross, not weeping nor complaining, 
gazing in helpless, dry-eyed anguish at 
the child she has borne beneath her heart, 
nursed in her bosom. Oh, passion of 
motherhood ! What have not been the 
agonies you have borne since He created 
the world? Never anywhere has a blow 
been struck at man that the weapon was 
not buried in the heart of some mother. 
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THE RACE. 


He does not forget her ; He says, ‘‘ Wom- 
an, behold thy son !’’ and beside her kneels 
the beloved apostle. 

There are but few words more and then 
He cries with a loud voice and His head 
droops forward on His breast. The sol- 
diers break the limbs of the thieves. He 
of the haughty young head shudders sud- 
denly and grows limp beneath the blows. 
They regard the man already dead curious- 
ly and one pricks His side with a spear. 
Blood spurts out, and all the 6000 draw in 
their breath sharply, with a hiss of horror 
that curdles the heart tohear. So dies the 
“PS peasant in Galilee— and He being lifted 
\¥,§ up hath drawn all men after Him !”’ 
Later He is taken down, but first one 

goes up and lifting the cruel crown from 
| the helpless head, comes and lays it at the 
feet of the mother. There is something of 
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pathos in this silent act that, from those 
who have held their sobs down with teeth 
on lip, brings forth an uncontrollable 
burst of tears. He is entombed, but when 
the curtain rises again the door rolls back, 
a figure in vapory white stands for an in- 
stant against the blackness of the grave 
and then- glides, vanishing, among the 
rocks. 

Again the curtain rises, and slowly He 
ascends, surrounded by angels. 

The audience streams away. ‘There is 
not a face that has not been washed 
with tears—that is not pale and grave. 
They do not talk much, but there are few 
hearts that have not been, for a while at 
least, awed out of selfishness, flippancy, 
or cynicism, have not been stirred to hu- 
mility and shame by the story of the Pas- 
sion as acted by these Bavarian peasants. 


RACE. 


By GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


To live is but to nobly strive— 
To strive against the savage earth, 
Against the tireless days that drive 


Men deathward from their hours of birth. 





Hope, love and faith—these things are real, 
More sweet and precious than we know ; 
Yet, like star-glimpses, they reveal 
The sombre skies above, below. 


And what if some cry: God, forbear ! 
And others still: Why live at all? 
Life moves through triumph or despair 

To its Creator’s deathless call. 


Though one man falters on,his way, 
And one stands railing to the end, 

There is no hand nor will to stay 
That purpose which is foe or friend. 


That purpose which exalts a soul, 
Even while it robs a soul of grace, 

Which sinks the atom in the whole, 
The individual in the race. 




















ALMOST WITHIN RANGE. 


THE CRUISE OF 


By REAR-ADMIRAL 


the fall of 1862, after vain and spas- 
modic attempts to stop the destructive 


- 


¥} career of the Confederate cruisers, and to 


check and break up the organized system 
of blockade running whose headquarters 
% were at Bermuda and Nassau, both English 
possessions, our government organized a 
flying squadron with the object of definite- 
ly and decisively putting an end to these 
harassing movements of the enemy and 
his foreign supporters. The command of 
4 this squadron was given to Acting Rear 
Admiral Charles Wilkes, the famous com- 
} mander of the late United States exploring 
expedition and more recently brought 
prominently before the public by his ar- 
4 rest of Slidell and Mason on board of the 
English steamer Trent. Many now living 
can well remember the electric effect of 


THE SONOMA. 


T. H. STEVENS. 


this startling act on the part of all Union- 
loving people. The government was elated 
and Congress wild with excitement over 
this important event. England demanded 


the release of these Confederate represen- “7 


tatives. Owing to the embarrassments of 
the situation, engaged in war as we were 
against a bold, brave, energetic people full 
of faith in their cause, the government 
was compelled to yield, not to the law of 
right but to the inexorable rule of neces- 
sity. 

It is claimed that Wilkes should have 
taken possession of the Trent and sent 
her to the United States as a prize to have 
made the case impregnable. Wilkes was 
justified in the course he adopted, how- 
ever, if English precedent can furnish 
such justification. See note, pages 361, 362 
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of Major George B. Davis's work on in- 
ternational law, with full references ap- 
pended. 

It is notorious to the world that the 
sympathies of the English government 
were altogether with the Confederate 
cause and people; that vessels designed 
to prey upon our commerce were laid down 
and built in British shipyards and fitted 
out almost under the eyes of the English 
government without any effort being made 
to prevent this violation of the rights of 
a friendly power ; that vessels loaded with 
cargoes contraband of war almost daily 
sailed from English ports for Bermuda 
and Nassau, where these cargoes were not 
landed but transferred in these harbors to 
steamers of great speed to be run into 
Confederate ports ; and that some of the 
steamers were commanded by English 
naval officers with the implied consent of 


Y the English government. 


About fifty or sixty miles south of Nas- 
sau and upon the Tongue of the Ocean 
Green Island is situated. Here it was 
that the Oreto (or Florida) after sailing 
from England completed her armament 
and outfit and started to prey upon our 
commerce. There she lay for weeks and 
weeks and not a move was made on the 


part of the authorities at Nassau to molest 
her, though well aware of the character of 


the vessel and of the business she was 
about to engage in. These-allusions are 
not made for the purpose of reviving the 
feelings of resentment against England 
which her open violation of our rights ex- 
cited, but that the reader may fully under- 
stand the nature of the relations at the 
time existing between the two govern- 
ments and comprehend more fully the oc- 
casions wherein the principles of inter- 
’ national law have been construed and 
) practically carried into effect. Fortunately 
the Geneva Conference has settled the 
question of the responsibility of England, 
and with proper grace she has submitted 


y to its awards. 


It had been my good fortune to serve 
with Admiral Wilkes during the war of 
', the Rebellion in his first command, and 
" when orders came for me to report to him 
for the command of the Sonoma, one of 
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the vessels designed for service in the 
Flying Squadron, they were very pleasant 
tome. Our association together gave me 
some insight into the nature of the man, 
and his action in the Trent affair showed 
that he was not afraid of assuming respon- 
sibilities when the occasion called for ac- 
tion, and he liked this trait in others. 
When the Wachusetts (flagship), Sono- 
ma and Tioga, the vessels composing Ad- 
miral Wilkes’s command, had completed 
their preparations for sea at the Washing- 
ton navy yard we steamed down the river 
for Hampton Roads, and after a brief so- 
journ there proceeded to sea, the objective 


point being Bermuda. Wind and weather & 


were alike propitious during the entire 
run. The invigorating pure sea air soon 
brought back the bloom of health to offi- 
cers and men, who had been for a twelve- 
month constantly in presenceoftheenemy, 
and subjected to the pestilential influences 
of outlying marshes on the southern coast 
and in the James river. Wearrived off the 
harbor of St. George's, Bermuda, on the 
29th November 1862. My instructions 
were to remain outside and to keep watch 
on the movements of the blockade runners, 
several of which were in the harbor, while 
the flagship and the Tioga entered the 
harbor to fill up with coal and provisions. 
These vessels entered the port together. 
The fort at its entrance showed no colors, 3 
which was reasonably construed as an in- 
tentional discourtesy to Admiral Wilkes 
for the part he had taken in the Trent 
affair. At the earliest moment after an- 
choring the admiral called upon the gov- 
ernor and commander-in-chief of Ber- 
muda for an explanation, to which the 
governor replied that there was no force f 
in the fort but a sergeant’s guard, and that 
the sergeant would be punished, but the 
admiral begged him off. It was observed 
that when Wilkes left his anchorage for 
sea the ‘‘ Meteor flag of England’’ was 
promptly hoisted. The Tioga having 
coaled and joined me outside, the admiral § 
instructed me to proceed without delay 
into the harbor to fill up also with coal, 
etc. In pursuance of these orders the 
Sonoma was immediately headed for the RK 
entrance, but before coming up with it @ 
6) 
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night closed in and we were compelled to 
anchor and wait for daylight. As we 
were about to anchor in Five Fathom 
Hole a boat was discerned quite close to 
us, but not near enough to understand 
what the officer commanding had to say. 
After we had anchored the boat pulled 
alongside, and an English lieutenant came 
on board and in a brusque and imperious 
tone announced that he belonged to the 
Desperate, that it was the governor’s or- 
ders and the admiral’s wishes that the 
Sonoma should not anchor, but go into St. 
George’s that night, stating further, if we 
did not then go in we could not go in at 
all, but must go to sea. Response was 
made that the Sonoma had anchored, and 
| as it was then dark and the pilot was un- 


4} willing to take the vessel in we could 


not then enter the harbor: as for orders 
} emanating from any other source than 
4 that of my admiral, while in his near 
vicinity, none would be recognized, and 
that no time would be lost in communi- 
cating with him. The officer inquired if 
this was my reply, and upon being as- 
sured somewhat emphatically it was, he 
, left the Sonoma in his boat and pulled in 
the direction of the Desperate. Commu- 


=) nication was -had with the admiral that 


evening. The Sonoma did not lift her 
anchor that night, but proceeded early the 
next morning into the harbor and com- 
menced to coal from the dock our govern- 
7 ment had leased. To prevent the crew of 


A TYPICAL BLOCKADE RUNNER. 


| the Sonoma from clandestinely taking 
leave and possibly creating a disturbance 
in the town, two sentries were posted on 
, the wharf, a heinous offence to the au- 
thorities, it seems, who reported me, as was 
subsequently learned from unquestionable 
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authority, for thus violating the sacred- 
ness of English soil—the soil being wood. 
My own government never brought the 
affair to my attention. After having 
finished coaling we cast off from the wharf 
and proceeded outside, where we were 
joined by the Tioga and continued to 
cruise off and on the island under moder- 
ate steam, keeping a vigilant lookout upon 
the movements of the blockade runners, 
until the admiral joined us and gave his 
final instructions. These were to remain 
cruising in the neighborhood of the island 
to watch the blockade runners, break up 
their plans, and capture them if possible. 
We were to remain until our coal was so 
far expended as to leave only sufficient to 
steam to Key West where we were to re- 
port to the admiral. Complying with the 


spirit and letter of these instructions, and | 
discovering at daylight on Sunday morn- fog 


ing the 5th of October the blockade run- 
ner Onachita steaming round St. Cather- 
ine’s Point, Captain George W. Rodgers 
of the Tioga was sent with discretionary 
orders to the westward of the island for 
the purpose of guarding the entrance on 
that side. On Monday morning, October 
6, at 2.15 A.M., one of our boats boarded 


the English mail steamer Merlin under the = 


following circumstances : David’s Head, 
then bearing W. by N. distant about six 
miles, discovered a steamer bearing S. W. 
by W. and immediately ga¥e chase to her. 
As we approached the steamer she altered 
her course, put out all her 
lights, fired up heavily 
and stood in shore. Al- 
tered our course to inter- 
cept her, went to quarters, 
fired a gun to leeward, 
and at 2.45 A.M. boarded 
the Merlin and examined 
her papers, which were 
found to be correct and 
she was allowed to pro- 
ceed. , 
The Gladiator, a notorious blockade 
runner, was the next vessel upon which } 
the belligerent right of search was to be 
exercised. This vessel had but recently 
arrived in St. George's with a cargo of 
cotton brought out of one of the Confeder- { 
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ate ports. The cotton and cargo, accord- 
ing: to the statement of Mr. Allen, the 
United States consul at St. George's, had 
not only been landed in that port but re- 


CAPTURE OF THE SPRINGBOK, OFF ELEUTHERA ISLAND. 


sold, which completely changed its char- 
acter ; and as for the vessel, sailing from 
one neutral port to another, her status was 
also changed, If cargo and vessel bound 
from Dixie to St. George’s had been cap- 
tured at any time before reaching the limit 
of English jurisdiction both became law- 
ful prize. 

Mr. Allen was an intensely Union man, 
+ full of zeal and patriotism, thoroughly 


Wi) conversant with his duties, and full credit 


# was given to his statements. Nothing re- 
te4 mained for me to do but to have the papers 

f of the Gladiator thoroughly examined, 
which was my resolve, should she proceed 
to leave the harbor for sea during my con- 


® tinuance off Bermuda. 


On Tuesday, October 7, 1862, about 
noon, her British Majesty’s steamer Des- 
perate made her appearance off St. Cath- 
erine’s Point and steamed down the Nar- 
rows for the mouth of the harbor of St. 
4 George, where she remained at anchor 
¥ until 4 P.M., when she was reported to be 
under weigh and heading directly for the 
Sonoma. 

Shortly after a lead-colored steamer, 
which afterward proved to be the Gladia- 
tor, came out of the harbor and took posi- 
tion on the port quarter of the Desperate, 
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both vessels steering to the eastward. 
The Sonoma steamed slowly ahead in the 
same course. Fully impressed with the 
gravity of the occasion and aware that 
momentous issues 
were involved in my 
actions, possibly 
those of peace or war, 
a mistake would be 
fatal. English law 
and practice as to 
the rights of convoy 
during the wars of 
Napoleon were fa- 


miliar to me, as was {} 
also the fact that at $\ 


that period England, 
mighty in her naval 
strength, was defiant 
of the world. The 
question arose as to 
what change in both 4 
respects might have 


been overlooked in my researches upon Oy 


this point. Inquiry was made of White- 
head (now a commander), the executive 
officer, if he could give me any informa- 
tion on the subject, but he could not; 
he would go into the cabin, however, 
and look into the authorities on interna- 
tional law. Upon his reporting he could 
find no allusion to the subject, orders 


were given to clear ship for action (which [7 


the quartermaster reported the Desper- § 
ate was also about to do) and beat tof 
quarters, etc. About 4.45 P.M., then 


being about four miles from the nearest Hs 


land and two cables length from the Gladi- 
ator, I laid the Sonoma across her bow, , 
inquired her name, cargo and destination, 
and ordered her to heave to, as it was my 


intention to send a boat on board. This & 


the Gladiator promptly obeyed. The 
boarding officer, who had commanded fa- 
mous clipper ships and knew well his 


. . A 
business, was instructed to make a thor- NY 


ough examination of the papers of the 
Gladiator. 
make the signal designated and allow the 
vessel to proceed and lose no time in re- 
turning to the Sonoma. If anything was f 
wrong or suspicious concerning the papers, 
he was to bring the captain with the ship’s | 








If found correct, he was to § 


Z 
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z. papers on board and report tome. While 
the boarding boat was pulling toward the 
Gladiator, the Desperate, which was then 
distant about half a mile, altered her course 
and steered directly for the Gladiator until 
within about 400 yards of her, seemingly 
with the intention of opposing our action, 
but otherwise no demonstration of any 
kind was made. While the boat was about 

% shoving off to board the Gladiator, two 

)y* blockade runners, the Harriet Pinckney 
and Minho, were discovered outside 
the harbor, the former standing 
to the southward and the 
latter toward St. Cath- 

2 erine’s Point to the 
Y northward. Or- 
ders were given 
for a full head 
Kia of steam, 
:¢ the boat 
gx falls over- 
hauled and 
manned, 
and 
, $00n as the 


as 


boarding boat re- 
turned after making 
the signal referred 
to the boat was run 
up, the order for 
four bells and a jingle given, the helm 
put hard-a-starboard, and the vessel put 
on a course to intercept the Pinckney. 
We gained upon her so rapidly that she 
wore round and hurried back into the har- 
bor ; the Minho also returning, both ves- 
sels anchored in the harbor. ‘The Desper- 
ate, after acknowledging a color salute 
from the Gladiator, stood in and anchored 
e inthe Narrows. It was evidently the in- 
} tention of the parties interested in these 
steamers to avail themselves of the com- 
ing out of the Gladiator under the con- 
voy of the Desperate to get one of their 
“x Steamers to sea, but our rapid and prompt 
pursuit, much to their discomfiture, com- 
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pelled them both to return and abandon 
their project. While these events were 
transpiring the most intense excitement 
prevailed on shore, as we learned subse- 
quently from the consul. Business was 
suspended and the hillsides covered with 
the inhabitants of the 

island in anticipation 

of a collision between 

the Sonoma and the 

Desperate. The Ber- 

muda paper the next 

morning published an 

account of these events, 

which closed as fol- 

lows: ‘‘Shades of 

Nelson! has it 

come to this, 

that an Eng- 

lish ship un- 
der the con- 
voy of an 
English 
man-of- 
war, with- 
in reach 


er 


ANTONIO, CUBA. 


of the guns of an English port, can be 
treated in this manner!’’ Forcible resist- 
ance on the part of the Desperate to the 
exercise of this belligerent right of search, 
which at one tinie seemed imminent, would 
have changed the status of the Gladiator 
and rendered her a legitimate prize accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the English law as 
enunciated by Sir William Scott in the 
case of the Maria ; and, the fates being pro- 
pitious, her next anchorage would have 
been found in the harbor of New York. 
In complement of crew, tonnage and 
weight of battery, the two vessels were 
about the same as far as we could learn in 
reference to the Desperate. 
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Upon the oth, having occasion to com- 
municate with the United States consul, 
one of the cutters, in charge of an officer, 
was sent into the harbor of St. George for 
that purpose solely. The next day the 
Desperate again made her appearance and 
stood for the Sonoma, then steaming slow- 
ly ahead. When within hailing distance 
an officer on board that vessel hailed and 
stated that he had a communication from 
the governcr of the island which he was 
ordered to deliver to the commanding offi- 
cer of the Sonoma, to which reply was 
made that Captain Stevens would be 
happy to receive it. The Sonoma was 
stopped, when a boat from the Desperate 
came alongside and the communication 
was delivered by an officer to me. The 
communication was to the effect that in- 
asmuch as the commanding officer of the 
Sonoma had infringed upon the principles 
embraced in the Queen’s proclamation in 
sending, presumably, one of the boats of 
the Sonoma into the harbor of St. George 
without the consent of the governor, the 
Sonoma would not under any circum- 
stances be permitted to enter the harbor 
of St. George again. In my reply to 
his excellency H. St. George Ord, gov- 
ernor and commander-in-chief of Ber- 
muda, after acknowledging the receipt 
of his communication, admission was 
made that the boat to which he referred 
vas one of the boats of the United States 
steamship Sonoma, and was sent on 
shore for the purpose of communication 
with the consul of the United States 
on matters pertaining to the interests 
of the government of the United States. 
She was sent without the slightest in- 
tention of violating any of the principles 
embraced in the proclamation of her Maj- 
esty the Queen, nor was there reason to 
suppose there could be any infringement 
of the laws or regulations of her Maj- 
esty’s government in the landing of a 
boat from an American man-of-war in a 
harbor of her Majesty’s possessions, be- 
tween whose government and that of 
my own friendly relations presumably ex- 
_isted. No boat from the Sonoma ever 
again entered the harbor, and here the 
correspondence ceased. 
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Having learned on the evening of the 
11th that the Minho had left her anchor- 
age with the purpose of attempting one 
of the western passages, Captain Rodgers 
in the Tioga, who rejoined me the day 
after the Gladiator sailed, went around to 
intercept her, but on joining me the next 
night he reported he had seen nothing of 
her. Mr. Allen, our consul, who visited 
the Sonoma Sunday evening to bid us fare- 
well, was of the opinion from all he could 
learn that she had anchored in one of the 
small harbors inside the reef, but as we 
bade adieu to Bermuda that evening noth- 
ing definite could be learned of her move- 
ments. The last act in the exercise of our 
belligerent rights upon this theatre of ac- 
tion occurred on Sunday morning when 
the American ship Harrisburgh from Car- 
diff, loaded with coal for Burmuda, after 
heaving to as ordered, filled away again as 
our boarding boat was approaching her 
and kept on her course until brought to 
by a blank cartridge and the threat of be- 
ing fired into. She was boarded, her pa- 
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pers found correct, and she was allowed to 
proceed. The captain's name was Wis- 
well. There is scarcely a doubt but the 
coal was for the use of the blockade 
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runners, but the proofs could not be 
reached. 

Having but about coal enough with 
careful use to reach Key West on Sunday 
night, the 12th October 1862, we shaped a 
course for a position that would lead us on 
the way to our port of destination. 

No lingering regrets on the part of the 
officials nor inhabitants of the island at- 
tended our departure, and the blockade 
runners must have been jubilant over it. 
We had been a thorn in their flesh, having 
for the time frustrated all their plans and 
checked all their operations. The effects 
of the Sonoma’s visit to the island of Ber- 
} muda did not cease with our departure, 
and in England, too, its influence must 
have created a considerable effect, particu- 
larly among those interested in the busi- 
ness of running the blockade. Valuable 
information was gathered and garnered 
for future use as to the ways and means 
}) adopted to run the blockade—information 
“4 which proved of great value to me in more 

‘than one instance, but more particularly 
in the capture of the English ship Spring- 
bok, bound from London to Nassau, a 
detailed account of which will follow here- 
after. My own feelings in leaving Ber- 


muda were those of regret in being com- 
pelled to abandon a field of operations 
; where valuable services were being ren- 
dered to my country in checking the oper- 


j ations referredto. A month’s longer stay 
j off the island would have had an important 
influence in breaking up the lawless traf- 
Had the government detailed four or 
vessels to cruise off the island for 
three months, and an equal number to 
keep watch and ward over the approaches 
to Nassau, the business under the then 
existing system would have been compar- 
atively suppressed. The government was, 
of course, duly informed of the valuable 
results growing out of our operations there 
in checking the traffic. 
Nothing of note transpired for several 
/ weeks, though the Wachusetts and Sono- 
{ ma were almost constantly on the move 
in the old Bahama passage and the north- 
ern coast of Cuba on the lookout for our 
| friends, the blockade runners. At Hava- 
na, in the early part of January 1863, the 


five 
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admiral learned that a steamer called the 
Virginia had left that port for Mugeres 
island, to which place the Sonoma and 
flagship proceeded. 

Upon our arrival in the principal harbor 
of the island we found the Virginia at 
anchor in possession of Mexican soldiers, 
under the command of Captain Nicholas 
Ucelay, the authorities having seized her 
upon suspicion of being engaged in the 
slavetrade. Upon opening correspondence 
with the captain the admiral was informed 
that the case was being tried in Merida 
and would be decided in about ten days. 
On the admiral’s return from Havana, 
whither he had gone, instructions were 
given to me to proceed to Sisal, the port 
of Merida. 

On our arrival there we found that our 
consul was residing at Merida, the capital, 
whither Lieutenant Todd, a clever and 
gallant officer, and myself proceeded. The § 
consul informed us that no decision had 
been reached in the case of the crew of the 
Virginia, but that no evidence had been 
found to substantiate the charge made 
against the men. The governorofthe prov- 
ince was absent with a large force to pun- 
ish some refractory tribes of Indians, and 
would be absent ten days. A communi- 
cation was addressed to him and left with 
the consul to be presented on his return, 
reciting the facts in the case, and assuring 
him that under the circumstances Admiral 
Wilkes could not consent to further de- 
lay, and upon no consideration could the 
Virginia be permitted to fall into the hands 
of the Confederates or escape capture by 
us. Upon representing my action to the 
admiral he sent for Captain Ucelay, who at 
once liberated the vessel and she proceed- 
edtosea. When outside the Mexican juris- 
diction she was taken possession of and 
sent to Key West for adjudication and was 
condemned. 

Parting company with the Virginia both 
the men-of-war shaped a course for Cape f 
Antonio, the western point of Cuba. As 
we were approaching the land one of the 
mail steamers bound to Aspinwall was 
made out, and the Sonoma was directed 
to communicate with her for the purpose 
of getting late papers from home, etc. 
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Captain Tinklepaugh who was in com- 
mand of the vessel, supposing us to be 
the Alabama and the Harriet Lane (re- 
cently captured by the Confederates in 
Galveston), used every means and artifice 
to escape, running into the land as near 
as he could approach, when he hove to 


cious and held no inducement for us to 
tarry with the passengers, who would have 
liked to have us pass the day with them. 
Mr. I. W. Raymond, the agent of the com- 
pany, an old friend of mine, inquired what 
would be most acceptable. The reply was, 
plenty of papers and a couple of quarters 


AN ORDER TO HEAVE TO. 


_ and awaited his fate. The vessel had on 
) board many old Californians, among whom 
was Judge McAllister (the father of Ward 
McAllister of New York) and many other 


xe. old friends, who upon making me out in 


the boat were wild with excitement, and 
( overjoyed to realize the boat was an Ameri- 
can and the officers likewise. The altera- 
tion of feeling from one of gloom and 


=< despondency to that of joy and pleasure 


was extreme. The captain was not gra- 


of fresh beef, which through his instru- 


mentality were put in the boat. Handker- § 
chiefs by fair hands of lovely women were 


waved, men shouted adieus loud and pro- 
longed as we left the steamer, the colors 
were dipped, and the impatient captain 
proceeded under a full head of steam on 
his way to Aspinwall, the passengers to 
their homes in the land of gold. Short- 


ly after my return to the Sonoma both ¥ 


ships bore up for Havana; after a brief 
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stay there the two vessels started for Cay 
Lobos in the old Bahama channel. Here 
we found the San Jacinto in a disabled con- 
dition from the loss of her screw. The 
evening of our arrival there the admiral 
signalled for the commanding officer of 
the Sonoma to report on board. At this 
time Maffit in the Florida, having accom- 
plished the gallant and daring deed of run- 
ning successfully through the blockading 
vessels lying off Mobile, for the purpose 
of acquiring nationality, had been equally 
successful in eluding our blockading ves- 
sels in getting out, and was again afloat 
upon his mission of destruction, though 


44 where he was nobody but those on board 


y) the Florida knew. My convictions after 
| pondering over the matter were that she 
would most likely return to Green Cay 

| where she originally completed her fittings 
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Ocean. When everything was snug for 
the night, the picture of the Florida was 
taken from my pocket and her character- 
istics carefully studied. Should we come 
across her where it was anticipated she 
would be found, a serious question arose 
in my mind as to what jurisdiction Eng- 
land claimed over these waters, as the 
Tongue of the Ocean was measurably an 
inland sea bounded partially by English 
territory. Nothing satisfactory could be 
found touching the question in the only 
work to be found on board upon inter- 
national law ; this added complication to 
the situation. After due reflection the 
conclusion was formed and acted upon, 
that my duty was to do my utmost to 
capture or destroy the Florida wherever 
found, and to leave the question to be de- 
cided between the two governments. We 


a; 


after leaving England. This Cay, as has 
been stated, isuponthe Tongue oftheOcean 
| fifty orsixty miles southof Nassau. Men 
sometimes have a correct prescience of com- 
ing events—how derived is beyond human 
ken. Fortunately the admiral was always 
willing to receive suggestions from those 
under his command who had a compara- 
tive privilege to make them, and it was 


had a pleasant run across the Banks and 
slept the sleep of the just. 

The next morning, 1st of February 1863, 
about seven o’clock, the quartermaster re- 
ported to me that there was a strange ves- 
sel standing down the Tongue of the Ocean 
about six miles distant. Upon going on 
deck after a hurried toilet and scanning 
the vessel with my marine glasses, my 
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pleasant to realize always that he placed 
confidence in me and my propositions ; so, 
availing myself of this occasion, my rea- 
sons were briefly stated as to the where- 
abouts of the Florida, and permission was 
4 asked to let me go in the Sonoma and 
search the locality designated. The ad- 
miral gave his consent without hesitation 
/ and stated moreover that about the time 
| we should reach Green Cay the Tioga 
| would be cruising in the neighborhood of 
Nassau. It was about time for our regu- 
lar supply vessel to be alsoin the vicinity, 
so if we flushed the bird we would have 
ssistance in bagging the game. When 
the Wachusetts was last in Havana the 
executive officer of that vessel, Lieuten-s 
ant Fleming, had come across a photo- 
graph of the Florida, and that evening 
very kindly loaned it to me. Bidding 
farewell to the admiral and to our friends 
on the flagship we started on our cruise. 
The pilot was directed to take the vessel 


} across the Banks to the Tongue of the 


convictions and my hopes were fully real- 
ized, for there was the Florida! Orders 
were at once given to the engineer to 
make all possible steam, the sails were 
cast loose, and the Sonoma sprung ahead 
in pursuit. At this time the Florida was 
under low steam and English colors, ap- 
parently having no suspicions of the dan- 
gerous neighborhood she was in. All the 
channels that connect the waters of the 
Banks with those of the Tongue make 
from the former like the outspread fingers 
ofahand. It was not until we bore up to 
enter the Queen’s channel and exposed our 
broadside that the Florida realized the 
situation, and immediately whipped round 
to the northward, firing up heavily and 
making all possible sail, with a beam 
wind. ‘The Sonoma cleared ship for action 
and beat to quarters, and entering the 
Tongue made all drawing sail, going about 
twelve knots ; renewed orders were given 
to the engineer to crowd all steam and to 
use every possible effort to increase the 
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steam by the use of the blowers or through 
any other means. At this time the Flor- 
ida was about five miles ahead of us, going 
like aracer. At times we slowly gained 
upon her, and just as the order was about 
to be given to fire, the blower belts would 
part and we lost what we had gained. Two 
or three times the engineer reported that 
the extreme pressure upon the boilers if 
kept up would cause an explosion, to 
which reply was finally made, ‘‘ Your duty 
is to obey orders, mine to capture or de- 
stroy the Florida at any risk.’’ The in- 
tense feeling on board the Sonoma cannot 
be expressed. There, almost within tell- 
ing distance of our guns, speeded the Flor- 
ida the destroyer, which, fortune favoring 
us, would soon be our prize; and then 
what welcome would await our coming 
from the Union-loving people of our land ! 
Not aman slept or ate a regular meal dur- 
ing the thirty-four hours the chase con- 
tinued—all were kept at quarters to meet 
any emergency which might arise from the 
least accident to the motive power of the 
Florida. ‘Toward sundown the Florida, 


then off Nassau, bore up as if with the in- 
tention of making the outer anchorage of 
the port. This would have been fatal to her, 


for unavoidable collisions sometimes occur, 
and anticipating this the small arms were 
loaded and the cutlasses ground. Maffit 
who was in command, and a wonderfully 
bright man, seemed to divine the possibil- 
ity of such an occurrence and soon hauled 
his wind and kept on his original course. 
As night closed in all sail was furled on 
board the Sonoma, that the Florida might 
not know through this means our where- 
abouts. This did not, as shown by the 
log, make any perceptible difference in 
our speed. With a screw vessel such was 
not the case. Through the long night 
every marine glass in the ship was in use, 
but with all this watching we would lose 
sight of the chase for a brief while and 
then only make her out by her black 
smoke and the sheen of her sails in the 
bright starlight. When morning broke 
we were off the Hole in the Wall and the 
Florida the same distance away as when 
darkness closed in upon the pursuer and 
pursued the previous day. Shortly after 
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the sun rose we passed an English vessel 
under English colors, to whom we showed 
our colors. None were hoisted on board 
the Florida. 

About nine o’clock in the morning 
we passed out of the Providence channel 
into the open sea when the wind and the 
sea made the Florida rapidly draw away 
from us. The chase was still continued 
in the hope that some breakdown of the 
engines of the Florida might enable us to 
overhaul her, but this unfortunately for 
us did not happen. By four p.m. she had 
sunk her topsails below the horizon, when 
she was about twelve miles away, and 
shortly after we lost sight of her and 
abandoned all further efforts as useless. 

With the exception of her bold dash 
into Mobile, which for audacity in con- 
ception and execution has never been ex- 
celled, this is the first and only time 
the Florida was ever sighted outside of 
a harbor by a Federal man-of-war.* After 
giving up the chase, the Sonoma bore up 
for San Salvador or Cat island, where we 
were informed by the admiral we should 
meet the Oneida. The next morning on 
our way to our objective point, and dis- 
tant from the north point of Eleuthera 
island about forty miles, a vessel was re- 
ported standing in for the land under all 
sail. 
heart to see her as she came bounding over 
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It was a sight to gladden a sailor's ay 


the waters, ‘like a thing of life’—a per- WY 
fect picture, with her beautiful hull, lofty I¥ 


spars, and sails gleaming in the bright 
morning sunshine. 
within hail we made out her name in 
large gilt letters upon her quarter. She 
proved to be the bark Springbok, one 
of the suspected vessels of which a list 
had been sent us by the admiral. The 
usual hail and interrogatories were made 
and the vessel ordered to heave to, which 
was promptly done. A boat was de- 
gpatched with an officer to board her, and 
if anything was wrong concerning her 
papers he was instructed to bring the 
captain with his papers on board the 

*In a letter to Mr. L. R. Hamersly of Philadelphia, 
Captain Maffit states that the only time he ever felt 
that his ship was in danger was ‘‘ when Tom Stevens 
was after him in the Sonoma.”’ 





As she approached § 
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Sonoma. In about twenty minutes the 
boat returned, having on board a stranger 
who proved to be the captain of the bark. 
Mr. Willis, the boarding officer, reported 
that the vessel had no proper manifest. 
and the captain admitted to me in the 
presence of Mr. Willis that he was ig- 
norant of the character of the cargo, but 
knew there was a large quantity of block 
tin forming part of it; that his vessel was 
chartered for the voyage and his owners 
were not interested in the cargo. ‘Tin 
forms an important component in the 
manufacture of gun metal, and being 
convinced that the ultimate destination 
of the cargo was a ‘Dixie’’ port, my 
determination was made to put a prize 
crew on board the bark and send her to 
New York for adjudication. The captain 
of the Springbok was a handsome young 
fellow, with an honest expression of coun- 


tenance, whose eyes looked into the eyes 
} 


of his questioners as he made his state- 
ments, always a good sign of an honest na- 
ture andaclear conscience. He impressed 
me very favorably and excited to quite a 
degree my sympathies. He felt relieved 
when he was told that in my judgment the 
cargo would undoubtedly be condemned 
but the vessel liberated, as neither the 
captain nor owner had any knowledge of 


THE SONOMA. 


MINHO. 


the nature of the cargo or of its ulti- 
mate destination. The Springbok and 
her captain and crew were sent to New 
York in charge of the prize master, where 
the case was adjudicated in the United 
States court over which Judge Betts 
presided, and both cargo and vessel con- 
demned. Examination of the cargo re- 
vealed that most of the cargo was con- 
traband of war. A duplicate cargo had 
been captured on board the Gertrude in 
attempting to run the blockade while 
the case of the Springbok was pending. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
upon appeal sustained the decision of 
Judge Betts as to the cargo, but reversed 
the decision as to the vessel. England, 
acting upon the ruling of the law advisers 
to the crown, vainly demanded restitution 
on the ground of the illegality of the cap- 
ture of both vessels and cargo. The case 
of the Springbok became a cause célébre. 
While temporarily in command of the 
United States steamer Juniata, then lying 
in Havana, on the evening of the 27th 
of May several of the officers of the ship 
accompanied me on shore to listen to the 
music on the Plaza, and afterward visited 
Dommicas for the purpose of getting some 
ices. This is a famous place for refresh- 
ments, and well known to all who have 
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visiied Havana. We had observed, as 
we entered, a party of some eight or ten 
men at one of the tables, who immediately 
began to sing the songs of ‘‘ Dixie’’ and 
use other means of annoying us. We 
were all in uniform. The leader of the 
party was a Santa Claus sort of a fellow, 


‘With a little round face, and a little round belly, 
That shook, when he laughed, like a bowl full of 
jelly.” 


Finally their behavior became so annoy- 
ing that we left the place without waiting 
for ourices. The next day the pilot of 
the vessel quietly gave us the information 
that a small blockade runner was going to 
sea that afternoon, so we proceeded to sea 
ahead of her, and later «« hove her to”’ off 
the harbor and about five miles outside the 
line of Spanish jurisdiction. What was 
my surprise, when the boarding officer 
returned from the vessel with the papers 
and captain, to recognize in the latter the 
jolly fellow of last night. On my saluting 
him pleasantly and expressing what a 


THE VIRGINIA. 


ge, 
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pleasure it was to meet him again, he af- 
fected great surprise and innocence, but 


when told where we had met and under ;; 


what circumstances he had nothing more 
tosay. The vessel was the steamer Victo- 
ria, and upon examination her papers were * 
found to be correct, but by the statement 


of one of her crew her mission was torun 


the blockade, and this statement was 
strongly suggested by a chain of circum- 
stantial evidence which I held; so the 
jolly captain and his vessel went to Key 
West. This was the last capture made by 
me while serving under Admiral Wilkes’s 
command. Shortly afterward, upon receiv- 
ing orders to take the Sonoma to New } 
York, we proceeded thither and immedi- | 
ately after our arrival there the vessel was 
put out of commission. The long chase 
of the Florida made extensive repairs es- 
sential. 


with the pleasant conviction they had 


done the state some service, and my best 
wishes followed them. 
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COLLECTIONS OF TEAPOTS. 


By ELIzA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE. 


JO study or analysis of popular crazes 

' has ever discovered the laws of their 
rise, rage and decline, or told us why all 
*) the world suddenly goes to accumulating 
certain objects in great numbers, be they 
postage stamps, spoons, teapots or any 
other articles of com- 
mon use in modern 
life. By the time one 
of these lesser fads 
becomes generally 
known as existing, 
«{its origin is hazy } 
jand a hundred 
# claimants dispute 
the honor of intro- 
¥, ducing it. 
| There is most 
* authority for believ- 
ing that the first col- 
lectors of teapots 
were certain Japa- 
nese nobles and rich 
men, who happened 


to possess such 


7 ° o 
, articles of household 


’ and ceremonial use 
/ in great numbers, 
without considering 
them in any way a 
be so 
designated andl 
shown. Next the 


early foreign residents in Japanese and 
Chinese ports found the teapots constant 
surprises and causes of wonder, and 
every holiday season found them well 
started toward a collection by the num- 
bers of pretty teapots sent in accord 
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with the lavish oriental custom of gifts. 
For a dozen years past there have been 
sporadic cases of the teapot fever, until it 
is now a recognized form of collectors’ 
mania. The average tourist, especially if 


+ 


the tourist is a woman, is now sure to 


EVOLUTION OF THE TEAPOT. 

bring home from Europe a few or a great 
many oddly shaped spoons as souvenirs. 
The round-the-world traveller, the «« globe 
trotter,’’ as she is termed in all the region 
between Suez and San Francisco, brings 
one or more 
teapots if she 
brings any- 
thing from 
the far East. 
Teapot col- 
lectors 
now nearly as 
numerous in 
the great cir- 
cling army of globe trotters as are amateur 
photographers, the collector and the ko- 
daker always exhibiting a little surprise 
and dismay to find that any of his particu- 
lar kind have gone before him. Few of 
these tourist collections are worthy of 
much considera- 
tion, as time, 
knowledge and dis- 
crimination are 
most necessary to 
every pursuit and 
more particularly 
in the Orient. 
Where there have 
been better con- 
ditions a collection 
of teapots is quite as interesting, curious 
and valuable as any other treasury of 
industrial art. 

Everyone who lives in the Orient makes 
his collection of something quaint, artis- 
tic, obsolete, useful or instructive. It is 
inevitable and climatic, and the strongest 
minds, holding out for years, finally yield 
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and suffer the mania in its severest form. 
In Japan the collector’s craze is in the 
very air and soil, and there were collecting 
enthusiasts back 
to the days of 
Jingu Kogo. 
Every Japanese 
gentleman has 
his collection 
of some kind, 
either secret or 
acknowledged, 
and the scale 
ranges from the most superb accumula- 
tions of netsukes, inros, kakemonos, 
crystals, lacquer, armor, swords, porce- 
lains, faience, bronzes, 
brocades, embroid- 
eries, costumies, pipes, 
temple accessories, 
coins and autographs, 
down to shells, ferns, 
flowers, plants, rab- 
bits, goldfish, Tosa 
chickens, and the lat- 
ter-day postage stamp. 

A collection of teapots might be made in 
Europe, but occidental potters and metal 
workers have not shown much ingenuity 
in adapting their 
ideas to the tea 
ceremony, and 
comparatively _ lit- 
tle originality in 
these three hun- 
dred years since 
the Dutch first brought the leaf from the 
Orient. In the far East the teapot has 
been an article of common household use 


COMPARISON OF JAPANESE 
GOURD TEAPOT AND PER- 
SIAN WATER POT. 


OLD MING. CHINESE. 


HANGKOW. CHINESE 


CANTON PUZZLE POT. 


nearly back to the sixth century. It is 
where the artist artisans are constantly 
inspired by the sight of the low, com- 
pact, glossy little shrub and its strangely 


| 
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fragrant white blossoms, and are cheered 
by the pale decoction of its leaves, that 
one must look for the fullest and finest 
expression of 
ideas in the 
form and dec- 
oration of 


teapots. 





KIOTO. 


If such collections could be made chro- 


&) nologically complete, the rude and priii- 


tive earthenware pots in which tea was 
first made, and the graceful and 
artistic of this century, 
would show the extremest contrasts 
‘| of evolution. Chinese as it is, the 
teapot be more than thir- 
teen centuries old, as it is only 
that short celestial time ago since 
Dharma cut off his eyelids in wrath 
at falling asleep during his pious 
vigils, and from them grew the tea 
plant. leaf was long known 
as a and safeguard 
against drowsiness and first 
medicinal. Those early 
decoctions were doubtless ‘made in 
the shallow earthen bowls of every 
primitive people, and very probably 
they stewed the tea leaves with 
other food just Thibetans and 
Tartars do today. Later came the special 
pot for tea making, whose evolution in 


creations 


cannot 


The 
stimulant 
its 


use Was 


as 


trations on this and succeeding pages of 
ire from the Morse Collection of Pottery 


“// now lent to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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reduced size from the first rude water 
jar of the Assyrians to the graceful water 
pot of the Persians and the fantastic tea- 
pots of the Japanese 
is a story clearly told 
and traced in clay. 
The open jar in time 
acquired a cover, and 
later a handle, for 
greater convenience 
in carrying and lift- 
ing when hot. Asa 
last refinement a 
mouthpiece, or rudi- 
mentary spout, was 
placed high on the side, and the 
teapot was complete in all its 
parts and realized exactly Web- 
ster's definition : ««A vessel with 
a spout, in which tea is made and 
from which it is poured into tea- 
cups.”’ 
Such a vessel is found in the 
Hippisley collection of Chinese 
ceramics, and is identical almost 
with the Guadalajara water jars 
that the modern Mexicans are making 
after unchanged Aztec models. The 
Persian water pot, beautified by those 


KIOTO 


earliest artists in decorated clay, served as 
model for the Chinese potters, to whom 
they taught the art, and is a model of form « 
still to the potters and metal workers of 
Europe. The Chinese fangnt the art they 
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learned from the Persians to the Coreans, 
and the Coreans passed it on to the Japa- 
nese. The Chinese and the Japanese 
adapted and modified the Per- 
sian ideas, but the Coreans 
have followed them closely 
to modern times, and Persian 
forms and decorations are 
conspicuous in all their best 
work. The Corean teapot il- 
lustrated by M. Jacquemart in 
his great work on the ceramic 
art is the same in lines and 
ornament as his Persian 
pieces. 
The constant and more 
common use of the teapot in 
the household led toward a lower and 
broader vase or body for the vessel, and 


the opening at the top, or cover, kept 
enlarging in diameter until there have 
been reached those Chinese teapots 
whose spouts and handles alone save 
them from being covered cups. The 
covered bowls or cups in which the 
leaves are steeped and brought to one in 
the great shops, the tea gardens and 
yaamens of China, are survivals of the 
earthen bowls in which the very first 
infusions of the medicinal leaf were 
made ; but their use today is to convey 
the sense of individual and absolute 
possession to the drinker, and to pre- 
‘ vent the waste of any of the costly teas 
used at such places. 

Aside from the artistic and intrinsic 
value of any of the specimens, a collec- 
tion of teapots has a warmer and more 
personal interest than a collection of 
| almost any other article of household use 


COLLECTIONS 


OF TEAPOTS. 


or ornament could have, and appeals to 
one’s domestic and hospitable thoughts. 
Sentiment and fancy enshrine the teapot, 


and poets and philosophers have immor- 
talized it. It has associations particularly 
human, and the sight of a plump round 
body with a spout and handle suggests 

cheery home 
scenes, inspiring 
hos pitalities, 
reviving ener- 
gies and an at- 
mosphere of hope 
and kindliness. 
A collector has 
a special delight 
in handling and 
even using them, and the woman collector 
rejoices herself and redeems her pieces 
from the reproach of uselessness by chris- 


KIOTO. 


OLD SATSUMA. 


tening them all from time to time before i 
the afternoon altar of society, the tea- 
table. 
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Such a collector of teapots at first aims 
modestly at acquiring 365 teapots, one for 
each day of the year, and reaching that 
number 1000 becomes the goal, and for 
a number of reasons is seldom passed. 
Many of these teapot collections have lit- 
tle ceramic value or interest, the owners 
gathering from motives and with ideas 
the most superficial, and possessing no 
real ceramic knowledge. To get 365 tea- 


pots with no two of them alike is the 
easiest thing in Japan and not an extrava- 
gant thing either, as every china shop is 


KIOTO. 


filled with odd little.toy teapots at a few 
cents each, and the invention of the mod- 


¥\ ern potter is endless. 


Such a collection of modern, everyday 
teapots can even be made in a few hours 
on that steep street in Kioto leading to 
the Kiomidzu temple and known to all 
pilgrims and tourists as Teapot hill. The 
Kioto porcelain makers are all settled 
around the Kiomidzu, as the faience 
manufacturers are grouped together in 
the Awata district a mile beyond. This 
street, climbing by slopes and stone steps 
, here and there, is lined for a half mile on 
} either side with little porcelain shops. 
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Each one is 
open fronted, 
with the 
wares piled — 
up to and sy 
hanging j 
from the ceil- ¢ 
ing, and 
spread upon 
the matted 
floor, the 
tables and benches in front. In those 
shops are hundreds of tiny teapots, each 
differing in form, color and deco- 


AWATA. 


ration, and matched by sets of § 


five little thimble-sized cups with- 
out handles, bound tightly to- 
gether with wisps of twisted 
straw. There are little teapots 
shining with glaze and gilding, 
moulded into every possible 
shape—square, triangular, pen- 
tagonal, hexagonal, round, oval, 
high, low, wide, narrow, flat and 
*full bodied ; squatty, peaked, ta- 
pering, top heavy; with long, 
short, wide, narrow, pointed, and 
curling spouts and handles ; tea- 
pots in the shape of boxes, bas- 
kets, bags, tubs, buckets, lan- 
terns, temples, houses, boats, 
melons, pumpkins, gourds, ap- 
ples, pears, frogs, turtles, cats, 
dogs, storks, ducks, cows, fish, 
flowers, boys and girls, men and 
women—and all forasong. Many 
of them are exquisitely modelled 
and decorated in simple and 
charming designs, and are as fascinating 
to the tourist as to the humble pilgrim, 
who carries home a bit of Kiomidzu porce- 


KIOTO. 
lain as the proper and choicest souvenir 


of his summer tramp from shrine to shrine 
in the province of Yamashiro. A puzzle 
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teapot peculiar to Kiomidzu’s hill is a 
ring of unglazed gray biscuit with a spout 
and handle. It looks like a life buoy, and 
is filled through the hollow handle, which 
communicates with the ring-shaped body 
and the spout. 


In Nagoya, the centre of the Owari 
porcelain manufacture, teapots by the hun- 
dreds of odd shapes may be picked up ina 
day. Owari’s kilns being now devoted to 
producing almost entirely for the foreign 
market, its wares are the least desirable 
and least Japanese of any in Japan, the 
articles poorly modelled and decorated in 
all the hideous pinks, biues, and yellows 
known to the aniline eye, and ablaze with 
3) cheap gilding. But across the bay in the 
province of Ise are made those charming 
little Banko teapots worked out of sheets 
| of thin clay, pressed, folded, cut, and pat- 
terned in white mosaic or glazed figures 
in low relief, and resembling nothing so 
much as bits of soft gray or white crape 
stretched over a hidden frame. Of such 
e charming trifles it is hard to cease buying, 
* and a collection of tiny Owari, Banko 
/ and Kioto teapots, and pots from other 
less famous modern kilns, is not without 
its attractions. 

A really good collection of teapots, in 
which every piece has a value in itself 
_ aside from unique form, is another thing 
entirely, and a matter of very slow ac- 
quirement even in Japan, and requires all 
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a collector’s knowledge, discrimination, 

memory, patience, and zeal. Mrs. Nellie 

Hopps Howard, the artist, whose teapot 

collection is the most valuable and well- 

chosen one now in Japan, was several 

years in acquiring 800 of her teapots, and 
after reaching that number the 
addition of each single good 
specimen was more and more 
difficult. 

The old artisans, who made 
beautiful and ingenious things 
to please the fancy of the daimio, 
and for them to send as gifts to 
neighboring daimio, put good 
and earnest work into all that 
they made, and some of the 
choicest specimens of old Sat- 
suma, Kaga, Nabeshima, and 
Owari in great ceramic collec- 
tions are teapots. At South 
Kensington and Dresden, and 
in the collections of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Mr. Ernest Hart, M. 
Sechan, Mr. W. T. Walters, and 

Professor Morse are many notable and 
exquisite teapots. 


With their incessant tea drinking the 


KIOTO. 


teapot has as much right to be the recog- 
nized crest of the Japanese as the sixteen- 


petalled chrysanthemum. The tea tray is 
omnipresent throughout the empire, as 
inevitable and eloquent as the tobacco 
bon, and quite as much extravagance can 
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be shown in its simple accompaniments. 
Every Japanese of means owns teapots by 
the tens—the dozen is not recognized in 
the Orient. Besides the teapots of com- 
mon ware in daily household use, he keeps 


MODERN SATSUMA, 


bY in his fireproof godown the valued and pre- 
cious pots that have been bequeathed him, 
and which he brings out only on great 
Such pots the collector envies 
him, and in time by the chances of life 
ends in acquiring. 


occasions. 


The orthodox teapot of the Japanese in 
#} which the leaf infused 
; always a tiny doll’s affair with 
|a straight handle set at right 
# angle to the spout ; inconveni- 
i ently placed, an occidental 
4 thinks, until he notes the grace- 
ful turn and movement of Japa- 
nese hand and wrist which its 
use calls into play. Besides 
these real teapots there are the 
larger pots, the midzu tsugi or 
hot-water pot, and pots from 
which barley tea and saki are 
| poured for guests, and upon 
which ali of Japanese fancy, 
humor, ingenuity, and gro- 
tesque imagination have been 
, spent. These larger pots nearly 
always have a handle curving over the 
f top of the pot; the handle joined to the 
4) body of the pot opposite the spout is 
| more a Chinese and western peculiarity. 
All these vessels are classed as teapots 


is is 
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by collectors, and in with them, under this 
general head, creep by their near relation- 
ship and resemblance the tiny soyu pots 
that by their individual merits long resist 
the weeding-out intentions of their owners. 

No metal or material has escaped the 

Japanese workmen in fashioning tea- 

pots. From gold, silver, iron, bronze, 

brass, and every combination and alloy 
they know, from clay and biscuit, the 
roots of trees, joints of bamboo, from 
body of sea shells, gourds and even 
orange rinds, from lacquer, ivory, and 
straw are evolved a hollow body, with 
a cover, spout and handle. The large 
bronze, brass and inlaid iron kettles 
that simmer on every hibachi in the 
empire are generally masterpieces of 
good and careful workmanship, graceful 
form, simple and pleasing decoration. 

There are precious little silver pots that 

are gems in themselves, and by strange 

combinations, even to inlaying with 
iron, are miracles of patient and minute 
workmanship. 

From Nikko come the tea or hot-water 
pots, hollowed from the gnarly roots of a 
tree, lacquered throughout and furnished 
with arustic spout and twisted handle. 
Often body and spout are so ingeniously 


MODERN SATSUMA,. 


devised that it takes the water test to con- 
vince one that these rustic oddities are 
really teapots in disguise. 

No collection is complete without its 
giant, usually one of the mammoth teapcts 
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made for the sign of a tea store, and often 
used as punch bowls in bachelor establish- 
ments in the far East. One of the largest 
of these mammoths is the one in Mrs. How- 
ard’s collection, a pot of coarse earthen- 
ware with brown decorations. Two men 


OWARI. 


climbed into it and sat quite comfortably 
after the huge cover was swung on. 
The work of Chinese potters has added 


, tions of teapots. The range is from the 
{ superb catalogued pieces of the King’te 
_ chin kilns with their mandarin gift marks 
to those common pots of fine red clay 
made near Hankow, and believed to add 
to the qualities of the Hankow leaf the 
oftener the pot is used. Palissy’s feats 
in relief modelling are almost matched by 
the humble potters of Hankow, who in- 
crust melon-shaped pots with perfectly 
wrought and tinted models of the nuts 
and earthy growths of that region. They 
model also many pots of the most simple 
and graceful 

shapes that can 

be taken from 
natural and 
conventionalized 

fruit forms and 
wreathe them in 

plum blossoms 

and emblematic 
flowers that ren- 

der them a de- 

light to both 

A peculiarity of many of 


KIOTO. 


~9 hand and eye. 
=m these Hankow pots is a separate cup or 
AY chamber for the tea leaves. Often the pot 
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is made of two separate cylinders, or 
curiously shaped bodies, joined closely 
together, and separated internally by a 
perforated wall; or else there is a perfo- 
rated cup 
within the 
body, that 
rests under 
the lid and 
can be used 
or removed 
at will. 
Chinese 
ingenuity, 
while not as endless and artistic as Japa- 
nese, has given some very fanciful and 
unique shapes to the teapot, which the 
Chinese use in as large a size as is usual 
among western people. Canton potters 
have made in their heavy porcelain clever 
imitations of fruits, animals and natural 
objects. One such piece recently sold in 
New York was a perfect representation 
of the Fuh Shao’, 
or the fragrant cit- 
ron, commonly 
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called the «« Hand of ie 


Buddha,’’ the curi- 
ous fruit body with 
its curling tendrils 
or tentacles ingeni- 
ously concealing a 
body and spout. Inthe same way, by a 
careful following of the lines of the char- 
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acter for longevity, there was produced 
the unique specimen in Mr. Walters’s 
collection—an apparently solid tracery 
piece in biscuit, through every part of 
which water will run from the opening 
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at the top to the spout. The commonest 
Chinese puzzle pot, and often seen in Na- 


KIOTO, 


beshima and Hirado ware as well, has 
an oval, pear-shaped body with its surface 
unbroken by anything beside the spout 
and solid handle. Water is poured in by 
a small orifice in the bottom of the teapot, 
that continues thence as a pipe nearly to 
the top. 

Canton silversmiths show no originality 
nor inventive genius 
as regards shapes for 
their teapots, abjectly 
copying their own 
oldest models, that are 
most familiar to us 
from the Spode and 
Wedgwood pots that 
follow the same lines. 
The dragon-handled 
silver teapots from Canton are always, 
too, decorated either with landscapes, 
bamboo branches, or figure medallions, 
their three only designs for all repoussé 
work. The cylindrical teapots of Canton 
ware, closed up in padded baskets for 
ease in carrying and for retaining the 
heat, are responsible for the English adap- 
tation of the same idea, that untidy and 
unwholesome accompaniment of the Eng- 
lish tea table known as the ‘‘ tea cosey.”’ 

The flavor of the most delicate tea can 
be killed by this long-used silk and wadded 
bag, that has not, like the Chinese basket 
cosey, a vent for the steaming spout. In 
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shroud, one will detect more aroma of 
scorching cloth than of orange flowers, 
jasmine or rose leaves. 

Of all collections of teapots the one best 
known and talked about was that made 
by Madame de Struve, wife of the Russian 
minister at Tokio from 1870-82. That 
clever and extraordinary woman, after es- 
caping the curio fever for some years, sud- 
denly caught it. Her dining room had 
frieze, wainscot border and trophy pieces 
covering all its walls, of plates, and rows 
of cabinets were filled with her teapots. 
Her family, her friends, other collectors 
and all curio dealers assisted her, and every 
source was laid under contribution. She 
gathered 975 precious pots in the shortest 
time, and took them with her when she 
returned to Russia in 1882. Japanese cu- 
rios being little known there, and the tea- 
pot fad being a new thing, even in that 
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land of tea drinkers, her apartments were 
thronged with visitors anxious to see the 
unique collection. The grand dukes came fh 
and marvelled, and Madame de Struve’s 

teapots were quite the sensation of St. 
Petersburg society that season. When 
Madame de Struve left to join her husband § 
at the legation in Washington, she pre- 
sented her tea- 
pots to the Stieg- 
litz museum in 
St. Petersburg. 

‘« But, Madame 
de Struve, why 
did you not get 
just twenty-five 
more teapots and make your collection 
number an even 1000?’’ a grand duchess 
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tea poured from a pot, smothered in sucha asked her one day. 
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«« Ah! because some greater fool would 
then have gotten 2000,”’ responded the col- 
lector frankly. 

The fact of the teapot being an article of 
household utility seems to bar out in some 
minds the right of anything wearing that 
form ever being exalted to the estate of a 
curio and to a place in the drawing-room 
’ cabinet. A practical and persistently in- 
quisitive woman who beset Madame de 
Struve as to what she ever could do or 
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would do with so many teapots, was as- 
sured that the little De Struve children 


Mi should play quoits with them. 


Customs inspectors, who should be ac- 
quainted with every form of curio mania, 
have more than once made whole hours 
miserable to the owners of teapot collec- 
tions whose packing cases were at their 
mercy. 

‘«Great heavens, madam ! do you mean 
to start a tea store or a restaurant? and 
how could you have had a thousand tea- 
pots in actual use during one year's resi- 
dence abroad ?’’ one revenue officer asked 
of a woman who was bringing in house- 
hold effects free of duty after a residence 
of the required time in a foreign country. 
After sufficient explanations the civil-ser- 
vice employee gave the order: ‘ Mark 
them five cases of crockery !”’ 

Bowls, plates and cups, in a great vari- 
ety of form and shape, constitute the pieces 
for native table use in the East, and there 
is nothing that corresponds to our pitchers 
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and jugs to intervene between the bucket 
andteapot. Hence the teapot is very often 
not a teapot, and at Japanese tea houses 
one can never 
tell what the 
spout may 
pour forth. It 
is often milk 
pitcher, water 
pitcher, coffee 
pot, soup tu- 
reen, syrup 
cup and vine- 
’ gar cruet, and 
a large tea- 
pot makes as 
charming a flower vase as even Japanese 
fancy can suggest. Children carry the 
teapot to the well and to the market, and 
the workingman ties it up in a cloth and 
trudges off to his day’s labor. 
Superstition has not attached itself to 
the teapot and the teacup in the far East to 
the extent that one might have expected. 
None fear to lift the lid and look within 
after the tea is made, nor do they read the 
future from the leaves as we do. Many 
thousands of poems have been written to 
the teapot, and the legends and fairy tales 
of Japan make familiar use of it. The poet 
and the artist see wonderful visions float- 
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ing above the steaming spout ; genii rise 
from teapots instead of from conventional 
and stage-worn boxes ; and in that charm- 
ing old fairy story of the enchanted tea 
kettle, a mythical and mischievous beast 
assumes the shape of a tea kettle, and 
makes merry with rewarding the worthy 
and punishing the wicked. 
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THE ARMY OF JAPAN. 


Part II. 


By ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY. 


Iil. 


"THE superiority of the small-bore rifle 
has been of late years generally ac- 
Equal initial velocity and 
accuracy of fire are unattainable with the 
large bores formerly in use, except at the 
expense of excessive weight and recoil. 
The part played by the rifle in modern 
warfare may be seen from the fact that in 
the Franco-Italian war of 1859 94 per cent. 
of the casualties were due to it, as against 
5 per cent. for the artillery and 1 per cent. 
for the sword. In the Franco-Prussian 
war the percentages, in the above order, 
were 75, 24, and I. 
The chief objections to the magazine gun 
for infantry use are, (a) that its weight is 


® too great, (b) that its mechanism is too 


complicated for rough service, (c) that it 
encourages carcless firing, and (d) that the 
smoke of rapid discharge renders accu- 
racy of aim impossible. The discovery of 
smokeless powder has done away with the 
last-mentioned objection and made accu- 
rate continuous firing practicable. In 1888 
Colonel Murata, of the imperial army, 
submitted a rifle to the War Office. An 
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examining board was appointed, and after 
a thorough series of experiments this 
weapon, with some modifications suggest- 
ed by the experiments, was adopted for 
the infantry under the name of the Mura- 
ta repeating rifle. Its manufacture was 
begun in 1889 at the Tokio arsenal. When 
loaded it holds to cartridges; 8 in the 
magazine, I in the feed chamber, and | 
in the bore. As the result of repeated 
trial it is found that the time required to 
load 10 cartridges as above, the cartridges 
being taken from a table, is 1114 seconds. 
The soldier standing with his rifle at the 
shoulder can fire the 10 cartridges in 13.9 
seconds without aiming, and when aim- 
ing in 23.8 seconds. The weight of the 
rifle with and without the bayonet is 
4*.300 and 4*.170 respectively, and its 
length is 1™.220, or, with the bayonet, 
1™.4885. The calibre is 8™™, and the pro- 
jectile a cylindro-ogival one of 15%™.55, at- 
taining an initial velocity of 625™ with a 
charge of 28".2 of smokeless powder. 


CARTRIDGI 


Bullet Charge. Case. Cartr. 


Length in mm 3 52.5 75-054 


Weight in grammes. .15.55 , 2.03 29.408 
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The initial velocity was determined by 
the chronograph of Le Boulengé. The 
projectile is of hardened lead with a thin 
sheathing of copper. 


PENETRATION. 


Distance. Ordinary Earth. 


ARTILLERY BEFORE IMAMURA, 


The following table of probable devia- 
tions indicates the accuracy of fire : 


Horizontal. Vertical. 
™m. cm. 
10, 12.0 
15, 21.9 
39. 57.2 
74. 118.0 
137. 265.5 

The mean results of a series of experi- 
ments on the trajectory are : 
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Max. 
Rise. 


Angle of Time of Final Dang. Zone, 
all. Flight. Veloc. nf'y. Cav’ 
° 


, ” 


m. m. m. m. 


469 


388 


0.42 . -54 
1.67 -56 54 
2.76 - OI 
II.00 3. .28 
35-32 


56.04 


300 
152.5 
100.5 


300 
500 
352 
249 
183 


30.1 
13.1 


150 7.0 


d 


160 cm. 


The accompanying longitudinal section 


exhibits the mechanism of the rifle whose 
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magazine is below the barrel, and which 
resembles the Mauser type, with a sliding 
bolt action and spring feed. The barrel 
is of steel, the length of its rifled part 
being 672™". There are four grooves with 
a square cross section and a right-handed 
twist of 235™™", or 29.5‘times the calibre. 
Externally and internally the barrel is a 
truncated cone. Thesteel bayonet is light 
and has a cutting blade 28™ in length. 
The maximum range is 4000", the sight 
being graduated to the effective range of 
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2000", or 1% miles. The main points of superiority 
claimed for the Murata rifle, which can also be used 
as a single-firing gun, are: Simplicity of mechanism, 
the dismounting of its eleven pieces, without screws, 
being easily and quickly effected; its perfect gas 
check ; lateral diversion of the force of a premature 
explosion ; the guard of the central fire spring ; and 
facility of oiling. 

Encouraged by his successful experiments on rifle 
metal, Colonel Murata has for some time been engaged 
in testing various kinds of sword metal, with the re- 
sult that in February last he produced a weapon 
claimed to be lighter and to cut better than European 
ones now in use, the blade being said to surpass even 
those of the celebrated swordsmiths Muramasa (A.D. 
1322) and Masamune (A.D. 1326). This sword has 
not yet been adopted, but some change is likely, as 
the sword now in use is deemed by military men too 
heavy for the Japanese soldier. 

In company with Colonels Kouroda and Murata I 
went over the Tokio arsenal, where the Murata rifle 
is now being manufactured. Colonel Kouroda is com- 
mandant of the arsenal, was president of the com- 
x] mission which adopted the rifle, and visited America 

in 1876 with the younger Saigo. Colonel Murata, 
who has made several tours of inspection to Europe, 
is an intelligent and accomplished officer, and one of 
the best rifle shots in the empire. Indeed, the marks- 
manship of the Japanese soldier is, on the authority 
of the French instructors formerly employed by the 
government, considerably above the average. The 
Japanese eye is quick and keen, and I am told that 
instantaneous photography has verified the correct- 
ness of Japanese drawings of birds in flight and other 
animals in motion—representations hitherto regarded 
as conventional. Whether this be so or not, the suc- 
cess of Japanese artists in conveying impressions of 
action is well known. The arsenal, begun in 1874 
and completed in 1885, occupies the site of the former 
residence of Prince Mito, and it is a somewhat novel 
experience to step from the noise and smell of the 
workshop into the silence and beauty of a garden 
{80,000 square metres in extent and 300 years old, 
there to lunch under magnificent trees in a tea house, 
beside waters filled with sleeping carp and lotos flow- 
ers. The arsenal differs from those abroad only in 
size and capacity, being supplied with the best ma- 
chinery of American, English and continental types. 
The contrast between the primitive tools in common 
use and those of the government workshops is every- 
where striking. AtKio to one sees the wooden looms 
| working side by side with the latest machinery from 
Lyons, and the same is true of the pottery manufactory 
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with its extensive plant from Limoges. 
In view of the rate of recent improvements 
in small arnis, types becoming obsolete in 
about six years, the capacity of the Tokio 
arsenal is inadequate, its possible day’s 
work of 100 (actually seventy) rifles being 
far below the average of foreign arsenals ; 

, and the problem of ordnance supply, easily 
solved by purchase in time of peace, would 
be a difficult one for Japan in time of war. 
The production of iron is small ; except a 
few government ones there are no foun- 
dries, and the tempered steel bars for the 
Murata rifle are imported from England. 

© Reliance is naturally placed on Krupp and 
Armstrong for the larger calibres for naval 
and seacoast purposes, but the small pro- 
duction ofraw material and deficiencyin the 
processes of manufacture constitute in this 
age of iron and steel a weak point of the 
Japanese national defence. The field artil- 
lery of various types is made at Osaka, 
the prevailing gun being of Italian model 
with a calibre of seven and a half centi- 
metres. All small arms and ammunition 

) are manufactured at the Tokio arsenal, for 
which a large plant has been recently or- 
dered from the Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company.’ 

The erection of modern barracks on a 
large scale is in contemplation. For the 
most part the garrison of Tokio is now 
quartered in the yashiki of the daimio, 
square inclosures of many acres formerly 
pre by thene feudal lords during their 


residence with their clansmen at the sho- 
gun’s court. They are surrounded by a 
moat and continuous line of buildings 
with barred windows, the former dwell- 
ings of the retainers. As the capital of 
the shogunate, Tokio was a vast camp, 
and the cyclopean walls of its castle (con- 
taining stones sixteen feet long, six feet 
wide and four feet thick) with their broad 
moats still suggest a feudal civilization. 
I visited the only new barracks yet erect- 


.ed, now occupied by the Third regiment 


of the line. In general arrangement and 
cleanliness it is unsurpassed bythe best 
modern buildings of its kind. The bath- 
rooms, kitchens, offices and guardhouse 
are detached from the main edifice, which 
accommodates one regiment on a war foot- 
ing. On the upper floor are stored the 
clothes and equipments of those in excess 
of the peace effective ; these are at present 
supplied by contractors, but it is the in- 
tention of the government hereafter to 
furnish them directly. Three baths week- 
ly are prescribed—not a hardship for this 
bath-loving people—and a thorough gym- 
nastic system is also in force. The Japa- 
nese soldier is undersized, but muscular 
and stocky, well developed, and possesses 
unusual marching powers, as was well 
illustrated in the Satsuma rebellion, where 
forced marches were made of over sixty 
miles in twenty-four hours. The total 
marching weight, including one ration, 
is slightly over thirty-three pounds. A 
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four years’ experiment with European 
food in the new barracks has resulted suc- 
cessfully. The food is liked by the men, 
their health is good, and a marked de- 
crease in certain diseases, especially var- 
icose veins, has been noticeable. The 
barrack prison is a model of cleanliness, 
and but for its solitude one would not 
dread a brief sojourn within its walls. No 
corporeal punishment is permitted, and 
the limit of confinement without court 
martial is thirty days. There are two 
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grades of punishment, sleeping clothes 
and ordinary rations being allowed for 
slight infringements of barrack regula- 
) tions. In general appearance, on the 
street and at drill in his white summer 
uniform, the Japanese soldier is an alto- 
gether modern affair, and Tokio abounds 
in military salutes and bugle echoes like 
any European capital. The marching is 
good, less stiff than the German and less 
slovenly than the French; the squad, 
manual and platoon drills are well exe- 
cuted, and the riding fair. The men’s 
seat and control of their horses, which 
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by the way areall stallions, are not so sat- 
isfactory as they might be, and the small 
size of the horses gives the cavalry the 
least effective appearance of any arm of 
the service. The active army is undoubt- 
edly better officered than the first reserve. 
The superior officers owe their positions 
largely to their services in the war of the 
restoration and the Satsuma rebellion, 
and while thus men of considerable local 
military experience, are generally less 
thoroughly trained than those of the mid- 
dle and lower grades. It is also interest- 
ing to note that the number of those 
entering the military schools from the 
samurai class is decreasing, while that 
from the common people or heimin is on 
the increase. For the ten years between 
1876 and 1886, of 1452 candidates in these 
schools two per cent. were nobles, twenty- 
five per cent. heimin, and sixty-seven per 
cent. samurai, the remaining six per cent. 
being unclassified. Of these the four great 
clans of Satsuma, Choshu, Tosa and Hizen 
furnish the great majority, three-fifths of 
the commissioned officers of all ranks in 
the army and navy being from Satsuma 
and Choshu alciie. 
IV. 

Military manceuvres in Japan involve 
more than ordinary expense, owing to the 
peculiar agricultural features of the coun- 
try and the resulting injury to the rice 
fields. For this reason they are generally 
on a much less extensive scale than those 
of this year, when a plan of operations 
including both the land and naval forces 
was successfully carried out in the pres- 
ence of the diplomatic corps and a large 
number of invited guests. These opera- 
tions lasted eight days, and the invading 
and home forces were distinguished as the 
western and eastern armies. It was as- 
sumed that the western fleet had divided 
into two squadrons, one of which had 
seized the island of Oshima, off the Bay 
of Yedo, while the other had occupied the 
island of Awaji, commanding the entrance 
to the Inland sea, as also the town of 
Wakayama on the mainland opposite. 
Early on the morning of March 28 the 
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Oshima fleet, which had been lying with 
steam up in the harbor of Tateyama, on 
the Awa promontory, received orders to 
make a descent on the Suruga coast and 
cut the railway connecting Tokio with the 
important cities of Kobe, Kioto, Osaka and 
Nagoya. In fifteen minutes the squadron 
was under way, and on the morning of the 
29th before 8 A.m. had destroyed the rail- 
way at a point near Shidzuoka, and was 
steaming for the promontory of Shima, 
where it found anchorage for the night. 
The hostile force operating from Waka- 
yama had at this time driven back one di- 
vision of the eastern army and advanced 
to Ogaki, within one day’s march of Na- 
goya. Onthe morning of the 3oth, there- 
fore, the squadron left Shima with its 
transports, with the intention of landing 
near Handa a force which should effect a 
junction with the two divisions before 
Nagoya. The eastern army had now been 
concentrated at Nagoya, and at the open- 
ing of hostilities its fleet lay at anchor 
in the harbor of Toba. Learning of the 
enemy's descent upon the Suruga coast 
on the 28th, and anticipating that the next 
movement of his squadron would be di- 
rected toward Owari bay, with a view to 
establishing communications with the 
forces before Nagoya, it steamed into the 
entrance of the bay, choosing a position 
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such as would enable it to defend both the « 
port of Nagoya and the Gulf of Handa. 
At g A.M. on the morning of the 3oth a 
naval battle took place in the bay. The 
eastern fleet made a desperate effort to seize 
the enemy’s transports, the latter with- 
drawing toward Toba, where the struggle 
was renewed and the eastern squadron 
finally beaten off. On its withdrawal the 
advance on Handa was resumed, and the | 
landing of troops begun at 3.30 P.M. At 


7 p.M., under the cover of night and in fy 


very stormy weather, the eastern fleet 
made another attempt to dislodge the in- 
vader, whose embarkation had proceed- 
ed slowly on account of the boisterous 
weather. In spite of three electric lights 
of 20,000 candle power and the precau- 
tions taken against torpedo boats, one 
ship of the western squadron was blown 
up, but the night attack, as also that of 
the following morning, failed. With this 
engagement the naval operations termi- 
nated. Meanwhile the forces landed the 
previous evening had reached Handa, but 
on the morning of the 31st were driven by 
a portion of the eastern army into a strong 
defensive position which they succeeded 
in holding. On the morning of April I, 
the enemy operating before Nagoya passed 
through that city, but were checked at 9 
A.M., and after three hours’ fighting forced 
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to retire. The battle was resumed on the 
2d and the land operations closed at noon. 
The report of Prince Arisugawa, com- 
mander-in-chief, states that both sides 
committed tactical errors to an equal de- 
gree and that victory lay with neither ; 
but the report of the War Office is not 
yet published and the data for detailed 
criticism are not at hand. In the way of 
general results, however, it may be stated 
that in exceptionally bad weather 30,000 
troops and fifteen war ships were success- 
fully concentrated at the point of attack. 
The artillery and 
ammunition sup- 
plies were at 
hand as wanted, 
but. some fault 


was found with the commis- 
sariat. From such informa- 
tion as I could gather the 
numbers despatched to the 
front and those actually avail- 
able on contact with the enemy 
compared favorably, and at the 
close of the week’s campaign were not 
sensibly affected. Few fell out from fa- 
tigue, and as the infantry were allowed to 
exchange the army boot for the sandal, 
the men suffered but little in two days’ 
hard marching from sore feet. The gen- 
eral appearance of the men and the hand- 
ling of the vessels of the fleet received 
high praise from competent witnesses. It 
is to be remembered that no foreign 
officials are now employed by the War 
Department. Indeed, the number of for- 
eigners in other departments of the gov- 
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ernment is steadily decreasing. Japan 
has had a somewhat expensive experience 
in this respect, both as regards the in- 
capacity of some of her advisers and the 
non-adaptability of their schemes to Japa- 
neseconditions. This is especially true of 
agricultural experimentation, the devel- 
opment of the resources of Yezo alone 
having involved an expenditure of 30,000,- 
ooo yen with insignificant results. For- 
merly, French and: German influence were 
successively controlling in army admin- 
istration, but in 1888 the number of for- 
eign employees had 
diminished to six— 
two Germans at the 
military academy, 
one Frenchman at the 
military college and 
one at the Toyama 
School of Tactics, one 
Italian superintend- 
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ing the manufacture of ordnance at Osaka 
and one French band-master, and these 
today havedisappeared. Even the tactical 
system of today is neither French nor Ger- 
man. Prince Arisugawa, a near relation 
of the mikado, is commander-in-chief and 
director of the general staff, and Count 
Oyama presides over the War Department. 
A general officer commands each of the 
seven military districts into which the 
empire is divided. 

The annual cost per man of the land 
forces is slightly over 240 yen, a figure be- 
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low the average of the corresponding ones 
for the five great continental powers. The 
total cost of the land and naval forces is 
about thirty per cent. of the income. If 
the expenses of the military establishment 
are regarded as 100, those of the navy, in- 
cluding special appropriations for naval 
stations, are about 93 ; England being the 
only great power whose naval expenses 
are so large relatively to those of the 
army. The task of creating an army is 
a far easier one than that of creating a 
navy, which is essentially a growth de- 
pendent upon conditions not to be found 
in Japan. With a large seafaiing popula- 
tion, yet the Japanese are not sailors in 
the English sense. They have not been 
a people of naval enterprise and have no 
Cook or Drake in their annals. Foreign 
commerce and colonial possessions, the 
great spurs to naval development, are 
wanting, as also the wealth and industries 
necessary to the maintenance of a large 
navy. When it is remembered that that 
of England is the growth of centuries, the 
sudden creation of dockyards, arsenals and 
fleets by Japan is a noteworthy proof of 
her ambition and enterprise. But in spite 
of a certain superficial skill, the seaman- 
ship of the Japanese navy is not of a high 
order, and it may be fairly questioned 
whether unduereliance has not been placed 
upon the naval forces as an element of 
national defence. The organization and 
equipment of the army, moreover, has not 
as yet been followed up by the internal 
improvements necessary to render it effec- 
tive. The length of the island is a mili- 
ne disadvantage, concentration and op- 


erations on interior lines be- 

ing extremely difficult. Few 

of the many points of attack 

are as yet fortified or con- 

nected with each other. En- 

gineering difficulties led to 

the abandonment of the plan 

to connect the eastern and 

western capitals by a railway 

along the Nakasendo, theonly 

route satisfying strategical 

conditions. The railway 

along the eastern shore is be- 

ing pushed forward to the 
straits of Shimonoseki, but is a narrow- 
gauge single track, inadequate for a mili- 
tary emergency, and at several points too 
near the coast for safety as a trunk line. 
Important harbors are as yet without over- 
land communications ; the west and east 
coasts, separated by mountain ranges, are 
unconnected, and the common roads with 
their narrow light bridges are unsuitable for 
the passage of artillery and rapid concen- 
tration. The location of the depots of war 
material in centres sure to be attacked in 
the event of war is unfortunate from a mili- 
tary point of view, as is also the situation 
of the capital ; while the protection of the 
outlying islands, many of which form ex- 
cellent bases of operations for a hostile 
force, is a difficult problem. Japan is un- 
doubtedly alive to these unfavorable con- 
ditions and will remedy them as thorough- 
ly and as fast as possible. She recognizes 
the importance of her position in relation 
to the eastern question and that her neu- 
trality or alliance must hereafter be taken 
into account by aspirants for eastern do- 
minion. Japan is the child of China in 
literature, art and language. ‘Today the 
child, outstripping the parent in the as- 
similation of foreign ideas, is doing more 
to break up the old order of things than 
Europe itself. Looking with suspicion 
upon Japan as a renegade, conservative 
China becomes a source of anxiety to Ja- 
pan ; but this fear is a prospective one, 
chiefly dependent upon the rate at which 
her patient, rich and populous neighbor 
follows her own lead in the adoption of 
western civilization. The organization 
and epnpennet of the army of China, to 
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say nothing of its mercenary and unpa- 
triotic spirit, is not yet such as to cause 
alarm, and the recent complications with 
France have proved its outwardly im- 
posing navy to be far from formidable. 
Finally, the overcrowded population of 
Japan renders the danger of a peaceful 
Chinese invasion less real than might be 
inferred from the stringent immigration 
regulations. Russia rather than China 
is upnermost in the thought of military 
! Japan. The contemplated railway from 
St. Petersburg to Vladivostok will bring 
Russia to her gates, and it is not improb- 
able that Russia’s desire for an open 
southern port will make the Sea of Japan 
the theatre of events as important as any 
that have occurred on the Indian fron- 
tier in the settlement of Asiatic ques- 
tions. As the weaker vessel, Japan has 
already had experience with Russian pow- 


posits and fisheries, for the barren Kurile 
islands. 

Of all the transformations which Japan 
has witnessed in the last twenty-five years 
that of her army seems to me one of the 
most satisfactory. It has been, for exam- 
ple, easier to transplant the European 
military system than the Code Napoléon 
or the French bonnet; and the witty re- 
mark of a diplomat, quoted by Mr. Nor- 
man in his letters to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
that «le Japon, voyez-vous, c’est une tra- 
duction mal faite,’’ applies least of all to 
her soldiery. The military establishment, 
however, shares with the rest the bewil- 
dering effects of being suddenly born 
again, the loss of old moorings and the 
suspension of all the laws of national evo- 
lution. If nothing is today as it was 
twenty-five years ago, but little of five 
years ago remains today; and for some 
time to come one can say with truth that 
in Japan nothing is fixed but change. 


HYMN. 


By JOHN WILLIAM WEIDEMEYER. 


Stars of evening, isles of promise, 
Hieroglyphics of the skies, 

Vainly the Egyptian shepherds 
Read your signs with weary eyes. 


Hail to science! from whose teaching 
Rays of revelation beam ; 

Stars to worlds become exalted 
From the beacon-lights they seem. 


Thus the globe sinks in dimension ; 
We but fill an atom’s place ; 

Holier climes are floating round us, 
Peopled by a mightier race. 


God of wonders ! 


where Thy marvels 


Stun our mind and stay our breath, 
There I read: We shall not perish 
In the idleness of death. 
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FIELD MARSHAL VON MOLTKE. 


By GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


re popular idea of Marshal von 

Moltke, now in his ninety-first year, 
is not badly conveyed in an anecdote which 
was current.in Germany after the Austrian 
war of 1866, that a young subaltern, hav- 
ing by mistake been seated in a carriage 
with his illustrious chief, ventured on en- 
tering and leaving, in the greatest fright 
to murmur, ‘‘ Verzelhen, sie Excellenz”’ 
(pardon, your Excellency), the famous 
captain’s comment on which was a sub- 
dued growl of ‘‘Unertraglicher schwat- 
zer’’ (insufferable talker). The highly ac- 
complished count long ago learned the 
proverb of the ancient Hebrew—one word 
is worth a shekel, silence is worth two. 
| He is frequently called in his own country 
the ««Great Silent One,’’ and it is most 
certainly true that while the old soldier is 
ordinarily taciturn and uncommunicative, 
he at the same time exhibits in society 
consummate courtesy and rare modesty 
for a person to whom it is perhaps no ex- 
travagance to apply the title of the Ad- 
mirable Crichton of the nineteenth cen- 
What Motley wrote concerning 
William of Orange is equally true of Von 
Moltke. ‘In many respects,’’ says the 
historian of the Dutch republic, « it must 
be confessed that his surname of The Si- 
lent, like many similar appellations, was 
a misnomer. William of Orange was 
neither ‘silent’ nor ‘taciturn,’ yet these 
are the epithets which will be forever asso- 
ciated with the name of a man who in 
\ private was the most affable, cheerful, and 
delightful of companions.”’ 

‘‘My Von Moltke is silent in seven lan- 
guages,’’* said the stout old Emperor 
William, and he did not exaggerate the 
linguistic accomplishments of the field 
marshal, who can address a gathering of 


ury. 


Niebuhr had previously said of Professor Bekker, 
the philologist and linguist, that he was silent in 
seven languages, and Bunsen remarks, ‘‘ Madame 
Grimm told me that she had made Bekker not only 
but laugh.” ‘The silent Bekker once said: 
This is the that I have spoken these 


. 1 
} Speak 


first time 





representatives of most of the great na- 
tions of Europe, including England, in 
their own tongues. Despite his taciturn- 
ity, which is proverbial in Berlin and 


throughout Germany, and which, like 


VON MOLTKE AT SIXTEEN, AS A DANISH CADET. 


Grant’s of war times, has been greatly 
magnified, the count occasionally shows 
himself to be both a copious and charm- 
ing conversationalist, but such occasions 
are rare, as he ordinarily keeps both words 
and emotions carefully concealed within 
himself. One of these exceptions oc- 
curred a few years ago when the marshal 
visited Sweden and dined with the uncere- 
monious king at his country palace near 
Stockholm. A person who was present 
said to the writer: ‘‘I was greatly sur- 
prised that the old soldier should indulge 
in such a variety of wines, having always 
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heard that he was exceedingly abstemious, 
and I was still more surprised at his steady 
flow of conversation. I have never list- 
ened to a more delightful talker and some 
of his stories were charming.”’ 

Helmuth Karl Bernhard von Moltke, 
who has just claims on immortality, was 
as unknown at sixty-four to the world in 
general as was the first commander of the 
Army of the Potomac when, in 1861, he 
reéntered the United States service. Like 
Lord Clyde, the illustrious German strate- 
gist had long to wait for a field on which 
to display his generalship, but like the pa- 
tient Scotchman, secure in the possession 
of consummate military genius, he quiet- 
ly bided his time. It came in 1864 when 
he defeated Denmark, in 1866 when the 
star of Austria sank on the lost field of Sa- 
dowa, in 1870 when the same masterly com- 
binations crushed Napoleon m1. and fair 
France, even as Prussia had been crushed 
by the little Corsican at Auerstadt and 
Jena in the sixth year of the present cen- 
tury. Had the silent and thoughtful 
Moltke died at as early an age as have 
the majority of illustrious soldiers of mod- 
ern times,* or had he, like Sherman, 
been retired from service at sixty-five, his 


name would never have filled the trumpet 


of fame. Happily for himself and his 
country, he was spared to plod on with 
German patience, laboriously perfecting 
himself in all the minute details of his pro- 
fession, believing, as his favorite American 
poet remarks, that «‘ The talent of success 
is nothing more than doing what you can 
do well, without a thought of fame.’’ Toil 
alone could not have provided Prussia with 
the greatest strategist of our time, but tire- 
less toil, combined with talent of the high- 
est order, produced that generalship which 
in due course electrified the whole world 
with its overwhelming successes. Was 
there ever, by the way, on earth before a 
commander-in-chief winning such victo- 
ries who had never signed a proclamation ? 

Von Moltke was born at Parchim, in the 


* Gonsalvo, Bayard, the Constable Bourbon, Par- 
ma, Wallenstein, Cromwell, 
Charles of Sweden, Marshal Saxe, Napoleon, Grant, 
Lee and Sheridan all died before they attained the 
age of sixty-five. 


Gustavus, Turenne, 
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Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg Schwerin, 
October 26, 1800, but a few weeks later 
than his friend George Bancroft. His 
birthplace is still to be seen in the small 
walled town of some 6000 or 7000 in- 
habitants, and is pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the Elbe. He is descended, 
like Marshal Bliicher, from a distinguished 
Danish family, and his father, a former 
officer of the Mallendorf regiment, pos- 
sessed the estate of Grenitz. In his twelfth 
year Helmuth was sent to Copenhagen to 
be educated for the army. In 1814 he be- 
came a ‘land cadet’’ and commenced ser- 
vice with the small annual pay of fifty 
Danish reichsthalers. Shortly afterward, 
however, he was admitted in the privi- 
leged ranks of the so-called ‘‘ page cadets,”’ 
when his pay was advanced to the sum of 
300 thalers of the Danish mint from the 
court treasury, and the more valuable } 
privilege of receiving a higher scien- 
tific education. Five. years later he was 
appointed toa lieutenancy in the Olden- 
burg regiment, and in 1822 he obtained 
permission with severa' companies to en- 
gage for atime in foreign service. Wemay 
now smile at the minister of war who, 
when Moltke left the army, reported to 
the king, ‘‘The departure of Captain 
Moltke will not be a great loss to the Dan- 
ish army’’! He was very poor, and when 
the permission was granted he begged at 
the same time to be allowed three months’ 
pay as ‘‘ travel money,’’ but Frederick v1. 
thought that he had done enough for the 
young officer and replied that no funds 
could be advanced to those seeking foreign 
service. Moltkein his written application 
to the king, which is to be seen at Copen- 
hagen, made the now memorable pledge: 
‘If his majesty will concede my request 
I trust that I shall acquire such knowledge 
and capacity in the Prussian service as 
shall enable me to repay the king and 
Denmark.’’ Another strange instance of 
the irony of history. Had the young 
captain’s request been granted for the 
paltry sum of $200, it is probable that he 
never would have become field marshal of 
Prussia and chief of the general staff of 
the army. It is a very curious and not 
uninteresting speculation as to what issue 
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might have resulted from the Schleswig- 
Holstein conflict when Denmark was de- 
feated, if Moltke had been on the other 
side ; and had the greatest strategist of the 
age remained in the service of that little 
state in which he began his career as a 


MARY, WIFE OF VON MOLTKE. 


soldier and in which he also proposed to 
end it, would there have been a Sadowa 
in 1866 and Sedan in 1870, and might not 
Napoleons still have been emperors of 
France? 

Entering the Prussian army in the au- 
tumn of 1822 as second lieutenant in the 
Eighth infantry, Moltke at the same time 
Thrown 
entirely on his own slender resources, the 
young officer early exhibited that spirit 


“) of self-reliance which prepared him for 


the future struggles and energetic career 


through which he was destined to pass. 
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Spending some time in the School of Di- 
vision at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, he was, 
after ten years:of arduous studies and 
labors, made a member of the general staff, 
and in 1833 was advanced to the grade 
of first lieutenant. Two years later he 
went to Constantinople, and 
Mahmfid ., conceiving a 
high regard for his abil- 
ity, the Prussian mili- 
tary authorities permitted 
Moltke, then a captain, to 
serve the sultan in improv- 
ing the fortifications of 
Turkish cities and in the 
war against the Kurds and 
against Egypt. In Egypt 
General d’Hautpoul, who 
died in France in June 1890, 
was pitted against Moltke 
and beat him. The latter 
was the virtual commander 
of the Turkish army at 
Nesib, as was General 
d’Hautpoul, then a captain 
of the Egyptian army, of 
which Ibrahim Pasha was 
the nominal chief. The 
Turks were routed owing to 
the skill of Captain d’ Haut- 
poul in occupying as he did 
the position dominating the 
road to Aleppo. The inter- 
vention of Europe - alone 
saved Constantinople from 
being entered by the Egyp- 
tian army after the defeat 
of the Turks at Nesib. 
General d’Hautpoul was 
sent to Versailles in 1871 to negotiate 
an armistice and met there his old foe 
Von Moltke, but refused to sign until 
informed about General Bourbaki’s army. 
General Valden then took his place and 
signed, and Bourbaki, to avoid being 
captured, was compelled to retreat into 
Switzerland. After being decorated by 
Mahmfid for distinguished services ren- 
dered at the battle of Hisili, Captain 
Moltke was recalled and assigned to the 
general staff of the Fourth army corps. 
In 1842 he was advanced to the rank of 


major, and three years later he published 
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an interesting narrative of his sojourn in 
Turkey. During the same year, 1845, he 
was appointed adjutant tc Prince Henry 
of Prussia. 

After the prince’s death, in 1847, Major 
Moltke was engaged on the Rhine, and in 
the year following was assigned to the 
grand general staff. In 1849 he was pro- 
moted to be chief of staff of the Fourth 
army corps at Magdeburg, and six years 


COUNT VON MOLTKE AT TWENTY-TWO, AS SECOND 
LIEUTENANT OF THE ALDENBERG 5TH INFANTRY. 


later he became adjutant to the crown 
prince and accompanied him to England. 


fa, Advanced to the rank of chief of staff of 


the Prussian army in 1858, he was in the 
year following created a lieutenant general. 
Present in the Austrian headquarters at 
the time of the Austro-Italian war, upon 
the termination of hostilities he entered 
energetically upon the development, to 
the fullest extent, of the capacities of the 
Prussian general staff and the Prussian 
army. The war against Denmark having 
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been declared, Moltke planned the cam- 
paign and gave to its execution his per- 
sonal assistance, contributing the same 
skill and experience in the more important 
war of 1866. The brilliant plan of the 
Bohemian campaign was also his. Lead- 
ing at the battle of K6niggritz or Sadowa, 
he also planned the advance of the Prus- 
sian columns against Olmutz and Vienna, 
and the armistice and preliminaries of 
peace which soon followed his great vic- 


- tory at Sadowa were negotiated by him. 


For these eminent services General von 
Moltke was rewarded by King William, 
who accompanied him in the Austrian 
campaign, with the order of the Black 
Eagle, a national dotation and the colo- 
neley of the Colberg or Second Pomera- 
nian regiment. 

It is certainly most remarkable that 
so recently as within a quarter of a cen- 
tury the popular records of contempora- 
neous public men in America and Great 
Britain contained no mention of the name 
of the illustrious soldier, although the 
Men of the Time, in the edition of 1868, 
includes the name of his cousin, Comte 
de Moltke, a Danish statesman born in 
1785, who held the post of minister of 
finance under Christian vu1., and who 
exercised vast influence under that mon- 
arch. But while the successful strategist 
was unknown to the world at large, and 
glittering names were dazzling for the 
hour, he was perfecting, with all the con- 
scientious zeal of a hard and practical 
student, those plans of war and strategy 
which his prescience told him were to 
place Prussia in the front rank of military 
powers and restore the German empire. 
Having long foreseen the probable con- 
tingency of a war with France, he was 
prepared with his plans when it began in 
1870, and Prussia was destined under his 
leadership, after an interval of six decades 
and under more than ordinary circum- 
stances, to invade France, and over the 
very battle grounds on which so many of 
the signal defeats of their fathers had been 
encountered, to achieve victories only par- 
alleled by those gained on them by the 
first Napoleon. Such are the retributions 
of history as well as its analogies ! 





WY] inally commanded by 
7 but under the controlling spirit of Von 


#17) frontiers early in August. 
») America looked on breathless with expec- 
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There is what appears to be a well-au- 
thenticated anecdote that the very day be- 
fore Moltke’s departure for the seat of war 
a diplomat met him in the Wilhelmstrasse 
of Berlin and addressed him apologetically, 
fearing to intrude upon his busy thoughts 
and preparations, but, «‘ Oh,’’ said the old 
soldier, ‘‘ I havenothingtodo!’’ Andan 


American general who called upon him at 


VON MOLTEE AT FIFTY; CHIEF OF STAFF, 4TH ARMY CORPS, 


MAGDEBURG. 


») Versailles during the siege of Paris and on 
the very day that a strong sortie was ex- 
pected, found him calmly reading a new 
Lnglish novel ! 

The Emperor Napoleon 1. declared 
war against Prussia July 15, 1870. Nom- 
King William, 


Moltke, the German armies crossed the 
Europe and 
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tation at the gathering of hosts destined 
so soon to mar the fair face of France— 
hundreds of thousands of men, 
‘* All furnished, all in arms, 

All plumed like ostriches that with the wind 

Bated, like eagles having lately bathed : 

Glittering in golden coats, like images ; 

As full of spirit as the month of May, 

As gorgeous as the sun at midsummer.”’ 


Encountering Marshal 
MacMahon at Worth, 
August 6, they obtained a 
signal victory. The effect 
of this reverse on the French 
was of the most disheart- 
ening character. Napoleon’s 
efforts at consolation in his 
brief despatch to the empress 
that the marshal had «lost 
a battle,’ but urging forti- 
tude and 
difficulties, will be most 
vividly brought to mind 
when we remember that four 
years later MacMahon held 
the reins of a_ republican 
government in France, that 
the empire was dead with 
the unfortunate emperor, 
who now sleeps on English 
soil, his only son by his 
side! Rapidly following the 
disaster at Worth came the 
defeat of Bazaine in the san- | 
guinary battle of Gravelotte, 
fought near Metz August 14 
and 18. Shutting himself 
and his army 
Marshal Bazaine was _ be- 
sieged by Prince Frederick, { 
Charles, while MacMahon 
with his retreating columns 
was hotly pursued by Moltke and the 
crown prince toward Chalons. 

After collecting a large army there f 
MacMahon marched northward toward the 
valley of the Meuse. When Wellington 
at Salamanca saw Marmont’s circuitous 
move he is said to have exclaimed, ‘‘ Now § 
Ihave him !’’ Whateverthe silent Moltke 
said or whether he made any remark on 
the subject when informed of MacMahon’s 
march, he must have felt that he was cer- 
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BEFORE SEDAN. 


tain of his game, for he had not waited till 


then to guard the northern passage. ‘A 
general,’’ says the Archduke Charles, 
‘«must suppose that his opponent will do 
against him whatever he ought to do.”’ 
MacMahon's movement was one of the 
3 possibilities that Moltke provided against. 
Then came for the French the final catas- 
trophe of the war. The German army, 
amounting to nearly a quarter of a million 
4 of men, attacked MacMahon near Sedan, 
and after a serious battle lasting several 
days made Napoleon a prisoner, with his 
100,000 soldiers! This occurred on the 2d of 
/ September. Marching on Paris a few days 
later the Germans began the investment of 
the city. The crowning point of these dis- 
asters, almost unprecedented in military 
history, was the surrender of Metz by Ba- 
/ zaine with an army of 170,000 men, includ- 
ing three French marshals and the impe- 
™@ rial guard, some 16,000 strong—which, 
| according to Cambronne, « dies, but never 
surrenders !’’—without doubt the act of 
a coward or a traitor. The spectacle of 


such a vast body of well-seasoned soldiers, 
the flower of the French army, held captive 
for three months by a force only one-fourth } 
greater, and then surrendering without 
striking a single blow for freedom, is cer- 
tainly new in the annals of modern war- ¥ 
fare. 

At the close of 1873 Marshal Bazaine 
was justly condemned bya French mili- § 
tary tribunal to be reduced to the ranks 
and shot. His sentence was commuted by 
his friend and former companion in arms, 
President MacMahon, to twenty years’ 
imprisonment on the island of Ste. Mar- 
guerite. Honor is elevated to the presi- 
dency of France, while dishonor in dis- 
grace is sentenced to degradation and 
death! As will be remembered, Bazaine, 
after a brief captivity, effected his escape 
and settled in Spain, where the writer saw | 
him in 1882, and where he has since died. 
In March 1883 we visited his island prison § 


and that of the Manin the Iron Mask, 


and feel perfectly satisfied that the ex- 
marshal was permitted to reach the boat 
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in which his faithful Mexican wife waited 
for him. 

The French were outnumbered and out- 
generaled by the Germans in all the great 
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Already a baron for his great services, 
Moltke was created a count on his seven- 
tieth birthday, and in September he was 
advanced to the chief marshalship, again 


VON MOLTKE IN THE GENERAL STAFF OFFICE. 


battles of the war, and to the genius of Von 
Moltke in directing the movements of the 
, armies is to be principally ascribed their 
surprising victories. The siege of Paris 
was maintained with constancy and cour- 
age. 
the Army of the Loire defeated the Bava- 
; rian Von der Tann near Orleans, but fail- 
ing to move promptly on Paris as he should 
have done after his victory, he threw away 
the only opportunity that the French ever 
} possessed of effectually raising the siege. 
Subsequently Paladines was defeated in 
several engagements. A vigorous sortie 
' from Paris was made November 29, contin- 
uing during the day following ; but the ac- 
cession to the besieging force by the addi- 
tion of a portion of the army of the « Red 
Prince ’’’ made further resistance almost 
, hopeless. As food became scarce the cry 
*, of resistance a l’outrance ceased and the 


, famous siege ere long terminated by the 


} surrender of the city, January 28, 1871. 


Commanded ky General Paladines, ‘ 


receiving a national dotation. Added to 
the honors from his own sovereign and na- 
tion the illustrious soldier was the recipi- 


ent of many other distinctions, including % 


the order of St. George from the late czar, 
the highest military order of Russia. 
Carlyle concluded a letter on the «Lat- 
ter Stage of the French-German war of 
1870-71,’’ in these words: ‘‘ That noble, 
patient, deep, pious and solid Germany 
should at last be welded into a nation and 
become the queen of the continent, instead 
of vaporing, vainglorious, gesticulating, 
quarrelsome, restless, and over-sensitive 
France, seems to me the hopefullest public 
fact that has occurred in my time.’’ That 
the sturdy William, who fought with Wel- 
lington and Bliicher at Waterloo seventy- 
five years ago, became emperor of Ger- 
many in lieu of being, as he was before 


the French war, only king of Prussia; ,% 


that France was stripped of her territory, 
fortresses and a crushing pecuniary indem- 
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nity—sacrifices that two decades nor the 
waters of Lethe can wash out—is unques- 
tionably chiefly due to Moltke’s military 
genius and those superb soldiers who were 
as calm and steady and obedient in the hour 
of bewildering triumph as if the conquest 
of huge hosts were ordinary everyday 
events. 
his able subordinates and with the magnif- 
icent disciplined devotion of the German 
army, would the deliberately planned pro- 
gramme of ‘‘ Vater Moltke,”’’ as he is famil- 
iarly called, have been attended with the 
same surprising successes had he, in place 
of fighting against second-rate generals— 
sometimes against the very worst—fallen 
in with such a soldier as France possessed 
in the days of Austerlitz? It may be rea- 


| sonably questioned if there would have 
| been a Sedan had the thoughtful strategist 


: | been pitted against the lightning-like con- 


} made many mistakes. 


ception, so invaluable in warfare, which 
the first Napoleon would have brought to 
the struggle. In such a case it may be 


safely assumed that there would have been 
no surrender at Metz, no loss of Alsace 
fy and Lorraine, and that thecampaign would 

t have been conducted on German soil, and 
in lieu of lingering on the left bank of the 


Rhine in the helpless manner of the cap- 
tains of 1870, his own victorious banners 
would have been seen on the road to Ber- 
lin. 

A military critic remarks: ‘Moltke 
Had Napoleon 


44 stood in the place of Bazaine, Moltke 


would have rued the operations around 
Metz; and the advance on Paris was a 
grave error due to Moltke’s contempt 
of the French character. Nevertheless, 
Moltke is a real chief : his march to Sedan, 
and the measures he took when he found 
himself committed to the siege of Paris, 
and when he had to cope with the national 
rising of France, were those of a captain 
of a very high order. It is believed that 
his was the ruling mind which required 
the cession of Alsace and Lorraine.’’ 

In a letter to the author of this article 
Von Moltke writes: «(In reply to your 
question of the second ult., I would say 
that the following works of mine have 
been published: Letters on the Condition 
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and History of Turkey from 1835 to 1839, 
issued by Mittler, Berlin, 1840. 


Turkey 1828-9, G. Reimer, Berlin, 1845. 
Remarks respecting the Influence of Ac- 
curate Arms upon Modern Tactics was 
not written by me.’’ This work, like an- 
other London publication, appears to have 
been mistakenly attributed to the field 
marshal. In 1854 an English publisher | 
issued a translation from the German of 
Baron von Moltke, major in the Prussian 
army, of a work entitled The Russians 
in Bulgaria and Rumelia in 1828-9 during 
the campaigns of the Danube, the sieges | 
of Brailow, Varna, Silistria and Shumla, 
and the Passage of the Balkan by Marshal 
Diebitsch. The book having appeared 
about the time of the Crimean war attract- 


ed considerable attention, and its author- | 


ship was generally attributed to him in 
place of the Moltke who had also served 
in the Turkish army. 


-" ~~ . \\ Aa) 
General Sherman has kindly favored ¥ 


the writer with his impressions of Marshal 
von Moltke, whom he met during his 


visit to Europe soon after the close of the \ 


Franco-German war: ‘‘I saw him twice, 
first in his room, at perfect ease, in a sort $ i 
of a military negligee dress, when he re- es: 
minded me of many a German doctor or 2 

professor that I met inthis country. Heis g 
rather slender, not very military in his 
form, about six feet or alittle less in height, | 
wears a wig, and his face is clean shaven } 
and smoother than the photographs repre- [ 
sent him. His complexion is quite fair, 
and unless you knew him to be a man of ¥ 
fame he would not attract your attention ft 
in acrowd. I next saw him in uniform 
at a dinner party, when he wore a military 
frock coat buttoned up to the throat, with 
one or two orders on his breast. His face 
was the same, calm and thoughtful, and 
his speech slow and measured. He re- 


marked that he could write and read Eng- 


lish fluently, but in speaking was not 4 
confident that he always conveyed his ex- 
act meaning. He is well preserved and } 


of good habits and easy temper. His fame ¥ 


is well earned, derived from a large ex- 
perience in the East, in Turkey, in Asia, 
and in Europe. He is a close observer of 
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men and things, and a hard student of 
geography, statistics and facts. His value 
in war was the rapid divination of the 
purpose of his enemy and his accurate 
knowledge of all the data that enabled 
him to make the wonderful concentrations 
by convergent lines that marked the 


— 


VON MOLTKE AT NINETY. 


Engraved from an instantaneous photograph. 


campaign of K6niggraitz and Sedan. 

»& The movements preceding the battle of 
| Koniggratz were his, and they form as 
wig good a model for study as any battle of 
ita, the century.’’ General Sheridan, in de- 
ha scribing his departure from Versailles at 
ta@m the close of the war early in 1871, says: 
P80) «General von Moltke was, as usual, quiet 
s) and reserved, betraying not the slightest 
consciousness of his great ability nor the 


1 een a 
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least indication of pride on account of his 
mighty work. I say this advisedly, for it 
is an undoubted fact that it was his mar- 
vellous mind that perfected the military 
system by which 800,000 men were mobil- 
ized with unparalleled celerity and moved 
with such certainty of combination that, 
in a campaign of 
seven months, 
the military 
power of France , 
was destroyed 
and her vast re- 
sources seriously 

crippled.’’ * 
After being the 
unsuccessful can- 
didate of the con- 
servatives of 
Berlin Count 
Moltke was, in 
January 1874, 
mw» elected by an- 


’ other constitu- We% 


ency to the Ger- 
man parliament, 
of which he has 
ever since been a 
member. There, 
as well as in the 
oldemperor’s 
cabinet, the chief 
captain of the 
empire, who con- 
cerns himself 
only with the 


strictly military Beh 


side of political 
problems, advo- 
cated the idea 
that ‘between 


there is no arbiter 
but power. Small states may intrust 
themselves to neutrality and international 
guarantees, but a great state exists only 
in itself and out of its own power, and 
fulfils the object of its existence when it 
is determined and prepared to assert its 
existence, its freedom and its right.” As 
a legislator he is punctual and persistent, 


* Personal Memoirs P. H. Sheridan, 2 vols. 8vo. 
New York, 1888. 
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seldom absenting himself from the reich- 
stag even during its most tedious delib- 
erations. His latest important speech, 
made in May last, created a most pro- 
found impression throughout Europe, and 
it was believed would do as much to pre- 
serve peace as all the new legions about 
to be added to the German army. 

In this noteworthy speech, which has 
the ring of steel in it, he dispelled once 
for all the delusion that the next war is 
likely to be a short one. ‘The powers of 
Europe,’ remarked Moltke, ‘‘ are armed 
. as they never have been before. No one of 
7 them can be shattered in one or two cam- 
paigns so completely as to confess itself 
beater: andto conclude peace on hard terms, 
or not to recover in a year or two and re- 
new the conflict. It may bea seven years’ 
war: it may bea thirty years’ war. Woe 
to him who sets fire to Europe! What is 
wanted is a strong government to resist 
popular impulse and passion. For a long 


time past only the sword has kept the 
sword in its sheath,’’ concluded the count. 

When the venerable soldier rises to 
make one of his infrequent and terse 
speeches, there is always a movement 
among his colleagues, who hasten from 


every quarter in order not to lose a single 
word falling from his lips. He never at- 
tempts oratory, and speaks slowly in a 


# somewhat monotonous. tone, conveying 


: the impression that he is laboring under 
‘ great nervousness, although he obviously 
endeavors, as he stands still erect when 
past fourscore and ten, with arms folded 
across his chest, to hide this weakness 
from his audience by a feigned attitude of 
composure. For a man of his advanced 
age the writer thought his voice good. In 
the reichstag and in fact everywhere the 
marshal appears in uniform, being cred- 


A ited with an absolute abhorrence of civil- 


ian clothes. Indeed, his adjutant in- 
formed a New York friend that he did not 
own any until a few years ago, when a 


4$ distinguished American soldier called on 


him in a travelling suit. Moltke, tomark 
his displeasure, purchased a similar garb, 
, ready made, in which to return the visit 


*, of General S. He has never worn it since. 


Before the close of 1881 the German 
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general staff, of which Von Moltke was 
then the chief, completed its invaluable 
History of the Franco-German War, in 
twenty volumes or parts, embracing plans 
and maps of important battles and battle 
fields. It is no secret that the count de- 
voted much time during the previous 
decade to the preparation of this monu- 
mental work, in which the story of the 
struggle is chronicled with irreproach- 
able accuracy and admirable impartiality. 
Many of its most luminous chapters, in- 
cluding the masterly introduction to the 
concluding volume, are the production 
of his own pen. 
erary style is unmistakable, at once forci- 
ble, terse and elegant ; it betrays its author 
by displaying his own leading character- 
istics. (The writer may perhaps be per- 
mitted to mention that he is the fortunate 
possessor of a copy of this voluminous and 
valuable work, a gift from the illustrious 
soldier.) On the conclusion of this mag- 
num opus the marshal wished to retire 
from the army, but he was overruled by 
the emperor, who, as a species of com- 
promise, appointed General Count Wal- 
dersee to assume the functions of his office 
as adlatus, and who, on the retirement of 
Moltke in August 1888, succeeded to his 
high position as the chief of the great 
German ‘army. 


The field marshal has two residences. wh 


He has a home for life in the staff palace 
on the Kénigs Platz of Berlin. Hisapart- 4 
ments have a southern exposure and look 
out upon the recently erected Column of 
Victory, which chiefly commemorates his 
own triumphs over the Austrians and 
French. In this huge brick building, oc- 


cupying an entire square, also resides (# 


Count Waldersee and his American wife, 
together with many staffoflicers. Moltke’s 
summer home is in Silesia near Schweid- 
nitz, where he possesses a handsome es- 
tate at Kreisau. Herehe buried his English 
wife, who died on Christmas day, 1868, 


and who, judging by her portrait takenjust § R 


before her marriage, was a fine specimen 
of a beautiful British girloftwenty. His 
favorite seat is under the shadow of the 


giant oak of his park commanding a view yx 








of her mausoleum and the distant hills of 7 
: — 
\ 
\\ 
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The field marshal’s lit- 


Mi, lin residence. 
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the Eulengebirge. Like the historian Ban- 
croft the count devotes much time and at- 
tention to the cultivation of his roses. 
The marshal is a good walker, still 
mounts his horse, seldom smokes, snuff 
being the form in which, like his greatest 
hero, Frederick the Great, he prefers tobac- 
2 co, andheis usually an exceedingly moder- 
ate eater and drinker. Whether in city or 
country the old soldier enjoys his evening 
game of whist with his nephew Major von 
Moltke and other friends, and even during 
the French campaign of 1870-71 he was 
accustomed to have his game of cards when 
\ possible, and his adjutant, Colonel de 
Claer, was compelled to provide suitable 
\| players. He is also very fond of music, 


},) and nightly expects his niece and his visit- 


| ors to play or sing for him before he retires 

to his private apartments. Sometimes, 
4 but very rarely since passing the fourscore 
| milestone, does Moltke permit his early 
hours for retirement to be interrupted. 
bY Perhaps the latest of these occasions was 
*S when he attended the banquet and ball 


#4) given in March last by the emperor when 
t#7 the Prince of Wales visited Berlin, and 


& when, but a few weeks before his nine- 


 tieth birthday was celebrated in Germany 


) and America, the count received a visit at 
Kreisau from the young emperor and his 


44 successor, Count Waldersee. 


It may be safely asserted that no un- 
crowned captain of the nineteenth cen- 


-4, tury—possibly of all the centuries—with 


| the single exception of England's « Iron 
Duke,’’ has received such honors as were 
# rendered to Field Marshal von Moltke in 
Berlin on his ninetieth birthday. Never 
| before were such honors paid to a German 
¥ subject. By request of the emperor he 


iy was accompanied from Kreisau to the 


capital by Count Waldersee on Thursday, 
October 23, 1890, being heartily cheered 
by thousands upon thousands as they 
drove from the railway station to his Ber- 
Throughout Friday and 
Saturday the old soldier was overwhelmed 
with written and telegraphic congratula- 
(, tions from crowned heads and grand dukes, 
, and by German societies of the old and 
new world. Saturday was made a military 
and general holiday throughout the em- 
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pire, and in the evening there was an im- ¢ 
posing torchlight procession in which $ 

many thousands took part. On the 25th + 

the city was en féte. In the morning, in 
the presence of the emperor, the marshals 
and generals of the army, the German 
guards and cuirassiers, some 20,000 strong, 
with their historic colors, paraded before 
the veteran, who stood bareheaded on his 
balcony. Thecolors were then carried into 
his house. Then all the notabilities, in- 
cluding Bismarck’s successor, Chancellor 
von Caprivi, and an Austrian delegation 
carrying an autograph letter from the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, assembled in the 
great hall, where they were greeted by the 
Emperor William. Count von Moltke, 
accompanied by Count Waldersee and the 
general staff, then entered, and there was a 
hearty and universal offering of congratu- 
lations to the celebrated captain. 
afternoon deputations were received from 
the principal places of Germany, present- } 


ing to the count the freedom of their re- Was 


spective cities. The emperor and the city 
of Cologne sent field marshal’s batons of 
gold and silver, while Mecklenburg pre- 
sented a sum of money with which to pur- 
chase the house at Parchim in which the 
hero was born, at the same time placing { 
100,000 marks at his disposal to endow it 

as a hospital. In the evening a banquet 
was given in his honor at the Potsdam 


palace. The King of Saxony was seated PJ 


at Von Moltke’s right, and on his left sat 
the Empress Augusta Victoria. The young 
emperor was seated directly opposite, and, 
touching the marshal’s glass with his own, 


called upon the august assemblagetodrink {f 


to his health and happiness. And soclosed 
the unique celebration of the count’s nine- 
tieth birthday—the birthday of an illus- 
trious soldier without ambition or vanity, 
and free from that envy which usually 
follows greatness like a shadow. 

May we not be permitted to apply to Von 
Moltke, who, like Washington, is left » 
childless that his country may call him 
«‘Father,’”’ the lines addressed by the 
greatest of living singers to the illustrious 
Wellington ? 


“ Foremost captain of his time, 
In his simplicity sublime.” 
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MRS. PENDLETON’S FOUR-IN-HAND. 


By GERTRUDE FRANKLIN ATHERTON. 


ESSICA, her hands 
clinched and teeth 
set, stood looking 

with hard 
eyes ata 
small heap 
of letters 
lying on the 
floor. - The 
sun, blazing 
through the open 
window, made 
her blink uncon- 
sciously, and the 
ocean’s deep voice 
rising to the New- 
port sands seemed to reiterate : 

«Contempt! Contempt !’’ 

Tall, slight, with the indescribable air 
and style of the New York woman, she 
did not suggest intimate knowledge of 
the word the ocean hurled to her. In that 
moss-green room, with her haughty face 
| and white pure skin, her severe, faultless 
gown following classic outlines, she rather 
suggested the type to whom poets a cen- 
yy tury hence would indite their sonnets— 

when she and her kind had been set in 
the frame of the past. And if her dress 
¥, was conventional, she had let imagina- 
‘ tion play with her hair. The clear eva- 
sive color of flame, it was brushed down 
to her neck and parted, crossed and 
brought tightly up each side her head, 
Meeting above her 
bang, the curling ends allowed to fly 
loose, it vaguely resembled Medusa’s 
wreath. Her eyes were gray, the color 
4 of mid-ocean, calm, beneath a gray sky. 
Not twenty-four, she had the repose of 
one whose cradle had been rocked by 
Society’s foot, and although at this mo- 


#a ment her pride was in the dust, there was 
& more anger than shame in her face. 


The door opened and her hostess en- 
tered. As Mrs. Pendleton turned slowly 
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and looked at her, Miss Decker gave a 
little cry. 

‘* Jessica !”’ 
matter ?’’ 

‘IT have been insulted,’’ 
Pendleton deliberately. She felt a sav- 
age pleasure in further humiliating her- 
self. 

‘‘Insulted ! You!’’ Miss Decker’s cor- 
rect voice and calm brown eyes could not [ 
have expressed more surprise and horror } 
if a foreign diplomatist had snapped his | 
fingers in the face of the president’s wife. 
Even her sleek brown hair almost quiv- 
ered. 

‘‘Yes,’’ Mrs. Pendleton went on in the & 
same measured tones, «four men have § 
told me how much they despise me.”’ 


she said, ‘what is the 


She walked slowly up and down the i 


room. Miss Decker sank upon the divan, 
incredulity, curiosity, expectation, femi- 
nine satisfaction marching across her 
face in rapid procession. 

“T have always maintained that a 
married woman has a perfect right to 
flirt,’’ continued Mrs. Pendleton. ‘The | 
more especially if she has married an old 
man and life is somewhat of a bore in| 
consequence. ‘Why do you marry an§ 


old man?’ snaps the virtuous world. Ky 


‘What a contemptible creature you are 


to marry for anything but love,’ it cries, His 


as it eats the dust at Mammon’s feet. I 
married an old man because, with the 
wisdom of twenty, I had made up my 
mind that I could never love and that 


position and wealth alone made up the ¢ - 
I had more excuse ‘¥4 
than a girl who has been always poor, \¥ 


sum of existence. 


for I had never known the arithmetic of , 


money until my father failed, a year be- 7 


fore I married. People who have never 
known wealth do not realize the purely 


physical suffering of those inured to lux- Ky4 
ury and suddenly bereft of it, it makes Mag 
no difference what one’s will or strength PL% 


of character. So—I married Mr. Pendle- | 


ton. 
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said Mrs. ° 


So—I amused myself with other # 
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men, Mr. Pendleton gave me my head, 
because I kept clear of scandal ; he knew 
my pride. Now, if I had spent my life 
demoralizing myself and the society that 
received me, I could not be more bitterly 
punished. I suppose I deserve it. I 
suppose that the married flirt is just 
as poor and paltry and contemptible a 
creature as the moralist and the minis- 
ter depict her. We measure morals by 
results. Therefore I hold today that it 
is the business of a lifetime to throw 
stones at the married flirt.”’ 

‘«« For Heaven’s sake,’’ cried Miss Deck- 
@ erin a tone of exasperation, ‘‘ stop moral- 


i, izing and tell me what has happened !”’ 


“Do you remember Clarence Trent, 
Edward Dedham, John Severance, Nor- 
ton Boswell ?’’ 

«Dol? Poor moths!’’ 

‘«« They were apparently devoted to me.”’ 

Dryly : ‘«‘ Apparently.’’ 

‘«‘ How long is it since Mr. Pendleton’s 


4 death ?’’ 


««About—he died on the sixteenth— 
why, yes, it was six months yesterday 
since he died.”’ 

“Exactly. You see these four notes 
on the floor? They are four proposals— 
four proposals’’—and she gave a short 
hard laugh through lips whose red had 
suddenly faded—« from the four men I 
have just mentioned.” 

Miss Decker gasped. ‘Four propo- 
sals! Then what on earth are you angry 
about ?’’ 

Mrs, Pendleton’s lip curled scornfully ; 
she did not condescend to answer at once. 
«You are clever enough at times,’’ she 
said coldly, after a moment. «It is odd 
s) you cannot grasp the very palpable fact 
that four proposals received on the same 
day, by the same mail, from four men 
“who are each other’s most intimate 

friends, can mean but one thing—a 
practical joke. Oh!’’ she cried, the jeal- 
ously mastered passion springing into 


i her voice, ‘‘ that is what infuriates me— 


more even than the insult—that they 
should think me such a fool as to be so 


uy easily deceived. Oh!” 


x ‘If I remember aright,’’ ventured Miss 
Decker feebly, ‘‘ the intimacy to which you 
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allude was a thing of the past some time 
before you disappeared from the world. 
In fact, they were not on speaking terms.’’ 

««Oh, they have made it up long ago! 
Don’t make any weak explanations, but 
tell me how to turn the tables on them. 
I would give my hair and wear a gray wig, 


my complexion and paint to get even with & 


them. AndIwill. Buthow? How?” 
The stateliness left her walk and she 
paced up and down the room with nervous 
steps, glancing for inspiration from the 
delicate etchings on the walls to the 
divan that was like a nross-bank, to the 


carpet that might have been a patch of 
forest green, and from thence to the & 


sparkling ocean. Miss Decker offered no ‘ 
suggestions. She had perfect faith in the 4 
genius of her friend. 

Suddenly Mrs. Pendleton paused and 
turned to her hostess. The red had come 


back to her thin curled sensuous mouth. 


Her eyes were luminous as when the sun 
breaks through the gray sky and falls, 
dazzling, on the waters. 

“T have it!’’ she said. ‘And a week 
from today—I will keep them in suspense 
that long—New York will have no corner 
small enough to hold them.”’ 


II. 


The hot September day was ten hours } M 


old. Theoffice of the St. Christopher club 
was still deserted but for a clerk who 
looked warm and sleepy. The postman 
had just left a heap of letters on his desk 
and he was sorting them for their various 
pigeon holes. A young man entered and 
the clerk began to turn over the letters 
more rapidly. The newcomer, tall, thin, 
with sharp features and shrewd American 
face, had an extremely nervous manner. 
As he passed through the vestibulea clerk 
at a table put a mark opposite the name 
«« Mr. Clarence Trent,’’ to indicate that he 
was in the club. 

«Any letters?’’ he demanded of the 
office clerk. 

The man handed him two and he darted 
into the morning room and tore one open, 
letting the other fall to the floor. He g¥ 
read as follows : 
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‘« My DEAR CLARENCE,—I have but this 
moment received your letter, which seems 
to have been delayed. [‘‘Of course! Why 
did I not think of that?’’] I say nothing 
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seemed to curl into hard knots over the 
nervous facial contortion in which he in- } 
dulged. Nature being out of material ; 
when at work upon him had apparently 
constructed his muscles from 
stout twine. An inch of it join- 
ing his nose to the upper lip, the 
former’s pointed tip was wont to 
punctuate his conversation and 
emotions with the direct down- 
ward movement of a machine 
needle puncturing cloth. He 


crumpled the letter in his bony, - 


nervous fingers and his pale, 


‘| HAVE ALWAYS MAINTAINED THAT A MARRIED WOMAN HAS A PERFECT RIGHT TO FLIRT.”’ 


here of the happiness which its contents 
have given me. Come at once. 
“JESSICA PENDLETON. 
«Our engagement must be a profound 
secret until the year of my mourning is 
over.” 


sharp gray eyes opened and shut with 
sudden rapidity. . 


‘‘I knew I could not be mistaken,’ he K\ 


thought triumphantly. «‘Sheis mine!”’ 

In the vestibule another name was 
checked off— Mr. Norton Boswell,’’ and 
its owner made eagerly for the desk. His 


Trent’s drab and scanty whiskers dark intellectual face was flushed and his 
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sensitive mouth twitched suddenly as the 
clerk handed him a roll of MSS. 

‘‘Never mind that,’’ he said hastily. 
‘««Give me my letters.’’ 

The clerk handed him several, and 
whisking them from left to right through 
his impatient hands he thrust all but one 

; into his pocket and walked rapidly to the 
morning room. Seating himself before a 
table he looked at the envelope as if not 
daring to solve its mystery, then hastily 
tore it apart. 


‘‘My DEAR NorRTON,”’ it began, and 
Boswell, despite his ardor, threw a glance 
down a certain corridor in his memory and 
thought, with kindling eyes: «Oh! with 
what divine sweetness did she use to utter 
that word ‘friend.’’* Then he fixed his 
eyes greedily on the pageonce more. «I 
have but this moment received your let- 
ter, which seems to have been delayed. 
[**Ah!’’ rapturously, the paper dancing 

) before his eyes, ‘that accounts for it. I 
{ knew she was the most tender-hearted 
woman on = wane I say nothing here 
of the happiness which its contents have 
given me. Come at once. 
‘JESSICA PENDLETON. 
«Our engagement must be a profound 
} secret until the year of my mourning is 


ue over.” 


Boswell plunged a pen into the inkwell 

% with quivering nostrils and in that quiet 

*~ room two hearts thumped so loudly that 

# only passion and scratching pens averted 
mutual and withering contempt. 

\ As Boswell left the office a very young 

vj} man entered it. He possessed that non- 

descript blond complexion which seems 

to be the uniform of the New York youth 

of fashion. It is said that Englishmen are 

) the cleanest-looking men on this planet 

« Earth, whether scaling the Matterhorn 

4 or taking a duchess in to dinner ; but the 

yi) ciphers of the 400 have achieved the well- 

‘wa, scrubbed appearance of the Anglo-Saxon 

Ba more successfully than his accent. Mr. 

* Dedham might have been put through a 

clothes wringer. Even his minute and re- 

;, cent mustache looked as if each hair had 

J its particular nurse, and his pink and 
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chubby face defied conscientious dissipa- 
tion. He sauntered up to the clerk’s desk 
with an elaborate affectation of indifference 
and drawled a demand for his mail. 

The clerk handed him a dainty note 
sealed with a crest. He took it with an 
absent air, although a look of genuine 
boyish delight thrust its way through the 
fishy inertness of his average expression. 


It took him just a minute and a half to ¥{ 


get into the morning room and read these 
fateful lines : 
“My 


DEAR TEppy, [‘ Enchanting 


phrase! I can hear her say it.’’] Ihave fj 


but this moment received your letter, 
which seems to have been delayed. 
[*« Ah! this perfume! this sao 
I say nothing here of the happiness whic 
its contents have given me. Comeat once. 
‘« JESSICA PENDLETON. 
‘‘Our engagement must be a profound ¢ 
secret until the year of my mourning is & 
over.”’ 


A rosy tide wandered to the roots of 
Mr. Dedham’s cendré locks and he made 
a wild, uncertain dab at his upper lip. 
Again there was no sound in the morning 


room of the St. Christopher club but the P¥ 


furious dashing of pens, the rending of 
parchment paper, or the sudden scraping 
of a nervous foot. 

A tall, broad-shouldered young man, } 
with great repose of face and manner, en- 
tered the office from the avenue, glanced 
at the pigeon-holes above the clerk’s desk, 


then sauntered deliberately into the morn- ia 


ing room and looked out of the window. 
A slight rigidity of the nostrils alone be- 
tokened the impatience within, and his 
uneasy thoughts ran somewhat as follows: 

«What a fool I have been! After all 


my experience with women to make such (}) 


an ass of myself over the veriest coquette 


that ever breathed ; but her preference for XN 


me last winter was so pointed—oh, dam- 
nation !”’ 

He stood gnawing his under lip at the gy 
lumbering ’bus, but turned suddenly as a J 
man approached from behind and pre- § 
sented several letters on atray. The first 
and only one he opened ran thus: 














ua strolled back to the office. 


y age. 
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‘« MY DEAR JACK,—I have but this mo- 
ment received your letter, which seems to 
have been delayed. I say nothing here of 
the happiness which its contents have 
given me. Come at once. 

‘« JESSICA PENDLETON. 

‘«Our engagement must be a profound 
secret until the year of my mourning is 
over.”’ 


Severance folded the note, his face pal- 
ing a little. 

‘« Well, well, she is true after all. What 
a brute I was to misjudge her.” He 
«TI will go 
~ home and write to her, and tomorrow I 
‘ shall see her! Great heaven! were six 
months ever so long before ?’’ 

As he turned from the coat-room Bos- 
well entered the office by the opposite 
door. 

‘« The fellow looks as gay as a lark,”’ he 
thought. «‘He hasn’t looked like that 
for six months. I believe I’ll make it up 


with him—particularly as I’ve come out 
ahead.”’ 

«Give me that package,’’ demanded 
Boswell dreamily of the clerk. Then he 
caught sight of Severance. 


‘« Why, Jack, 
old fellow!’’ he cried, ‘how are you? 
Haven’t seen you looking so well for an 
Don’t go out. It’s too hot.”’ 

«Oh, hang it! I’ve got to. I’m off for 
Newport tomorrow. It’s so infernally 


® dull in town.’’ 


‘«Going to Newport to-morrow! Soam 
I, My aunt is quite ill and has sent for 
me. I’m her heir, you know.”’ 

‘““No? Didn’t know you had an aunt. 
I congratulate you. Hope she'll go off, 


2) I’m sure.’’ 


‘‘Hope so. Here comes Teddy; he 
looks like an elongated rubber ball. It’s 


W some time since I’ve seen him so buoyant. 
6 How are you, Teddy ?”’ 


‘‘ How are you, Norton, old boy?’’ ex- 
claimed Dedham rapturously. «‘ How glad 


~% I am to hear the old name once more. 


You’ve given me the cold shoulder of 

late.’’ 

‘« Oh, well, my boy, you know men will 

gu be fools occasionally. But give bygones 
the go-by. I’m going to Newport tomor- 
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row. Can I take any messages to your ¥ 


” 


numerous—— 

‘Dear boy! I’m going to Newport to- 
morrow. Sea bathing ordered by my phy- 
sician.”’ 

‘« By Jove, Iam in luck. Severance is 
going over too. We'll have a jolly time 
of it.”’ 

«‘I should say so!’’ murmured Teddy. 
‘‘Heaven! Hello, Sev, how are you? 
Didn’t see you. For the matter of that 
you’ve been trying to make me forget the 
shape of that stern profile of yours of late. 
But as long as we are all going the same 
way we might as well bury our hatchet. 
What do you say, dear boy?’’ 

«Only "too happy,’”’ said Severance 
heartily. ‘‘And may we never unearth 
it again. Here comes Trent. He looks 
as if he had just been returned for the 
senate.’’ 

‘* How are you?’’ demanded Trent per- 
emptorily. «You have made it up? 
Don’t leave me out in the cold.” 

Dedham made a final lunge for his de- 
serting dignity, then sent it on its way. 
“TIT should think not,’’ he cried with 
dancing eyes. ‘‘ Give me your fist.’’ 

In a moment they were all shaking each 
other’s hands off, and good-fellowship was 
streaming from every eye. 

‘« Come over to my rooms, all of you,”’’ 
gurgled Teddy, ‘and have a drink.” 

‘‘ With pleasure, my boy,’’ said Trent. 
‘« But native rudeness will compel me to 4 
drink and run. I am off for Newport——”’ 

‘« Newport !’’ cried three voices. 

‘Yes; anything strange in that? I’m 
going on vital business connected with 
the coming election.’’ 

‘‘ This is a coincidence,’’ exclaimed Bos- 
well, with the appreciation of the roman- 
ticist. ‘Why, we are all going to New- 
port. Dedham in search of health, Sever- 
ance of pleasure, and I of a fortune—only 
the old mummy is always making out her 
checks, but never passes them in. Well, 
I hope we'll see a lot of each other when 
we get there.’’ 

‘‘Oh, of course,’’ said Severance, has- 
tily. «‘ We will have many another game 
of polo together.’’ 

«‘ Well,’ said Dedham, ‘come over to 
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my rooms now, and drink to the success 
of our separate quests.”’ 


III. 


Miss Decker paced restlessly up and 
down the sea room waiting for the mail. 
Mrs. Pendleton, more composed but 
equally nervous, lay in a long chair with 
expectation in her eyes and triumph on 
her lips. 

«« Will they answer or will they not?’’ 
exclaimed Miss Decker. «If the mail 
would only come! Will they be crushed? 


\, —furious ?—or—will they apologize ?”’ 


“IT care nothing what they do,’’ said 
| Mrs. Pendleton languidly. + All I want- 
/ ed was to see them when they received 


| my notes, and later, when they met to 


‘| compare them. I hold that my revenge is 
worthy of a page in Machiavelli’s Prince. 
To turn the joke on them and to let them 
see that they could not make a fool of me 
at the same time! Oh! how dared they ?’’ 

‘« Well, they'll never perpetrate another 
practical joke, my dear. You have your 


Wr, revenge, Jessica: you have blunted their 


sense of humor for life. I doubt if they 


' ever even read the funny page of a news- 


) paper again. Here comes the postman. 
There! the bell has rung. Why doesn’t 
James go? I'll go myself in a minute.”’ 

Mrs. Pendleton’s nostrils dilated a little, 
but she did not turn her head even when 
4, the butler eritered and held a silver tray 
‘| before her. 

Four letters lay thereon. She placed 
i} them on her lap, but did not speak until 
*) the man had left the room. Then she 
‘J looked at Miss Decker and gave the letters 
} a little sweep with the tips of her fingers. 

‘‘ They have answered,’’ she said. 

«Oh, Jessica, for Heaven’s sake don’t 
wf be so iron-bound!’’ cried her friend. 
%) ‘Read them.” 
, ‘You can read them if you choose. I 
have no interest beyond knowing that 
hh they received anine.”’ 

Miss Decker needed no second invita- 


tion. She caught the letters from Mrs. 


ie Pendleton’s lap and tore one of them 


open. She read a few lines, then dropped 
limply on a chair. 
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«Jessica !’’ she whispered, with a little 
agonized gasp, ‘listen to this.”’ 

Mrs. Pendleton turned her eyes in- 
quiringly, but would not stoop to curios- 
ity. «* Well,’ shesaid, «I am listening.” 

“It is from Mr. Trent. And—listen : 
‘Angel! I think if you had kept me 
waiting one day longer you would have 
met a lunatic wandering on the Newport 
cliffs. Last night I attended a primary 
and made such an egregious idiot of my- 
self (although I was complimented later 
upon my speech) that I shall never un- 
derstand why I was not hissed. But here- 
after I shall be inspired. And how you 
will shine in Washington! That is the 
place for our talents, not mercantile New 
York. After reading your reserved yet 
impassioned note, I do not feel that I can 
talk more rationally upon politics than 
while in suspense. 
did? I made it all up with Severance, 
Dedham and Boswell, whom I met just | 
after receiving it. 
give them! They, by the way, go to 
Newport tomorrow. Farewell, most brill- 
iant of women, destined by Heaven to be 
the wife of a diplomatist (for I will con- 
fide to you that that is my ultimate am- 
bition). Until tomorrow, 

‘© « CLARENCE TRENT.’ 

‘Well! What do you think of that ?”’ 

A pink wave had risen to Mrs. Pendle- 


ton’s hair, then receded and broken upon § é. 


the haughty curve of her mouth. 

‘« Read the others,’’ she said briefly. 

«Oh! how can you be cool?’ and 
Miss Decker opened another note with 
trembling fingers. 

«It is from Norton Boswell. ‘You once 
chided me for looking at the world through 
gray spectacles, and bade me always hope 
for the best until the worst was decided. 
When you were near to encourage me the 
sky was often pink, but even the memory 
of the last six months has faded before the 


agonized suspense of the last seven days. GX 


Oh! Ishall be an author now, if suffer- 
ing is the finallesson. But what incohe- 
rent stuff I am writing. Loneliness and 
despair are alike forgotten. Oh, I can write 
no more! Tomorrow! ‘Tomorrow! 

‘«* BOSWELL.’ ”’ 














What do you think I ¥ 


I could afford to for- 33S 
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‘*Read Severance’s,’’ said Jessica 
quickly. 

‘‘I believe you like that man,’’ ex- 
claimed Miss Decker. “I think he’s a 
brute. But you’re in a scrape! This is 
from the lordly Severance : 

««« An Englishman once said of you with 
a drawl which wound the words about my 
memory—‘‘ Y-a-a-s; she flirts on ice, so 
to speak.’’ Coldest and most subtle of 
women, why did you keep me in sus- 
pense forseven long days? Do you think 
I believe that fiction of the delayed letter? 
You forget that we have met before. But 
why torment me? Did I not in common 
decency have to wait six months before I 
dared put my fate to the test? How I 
’ counted those days. I had a calendar and 
a pencil—in short I made a fool of my- 
self. Now the chessboard is between us 
once more ; we start on even ground ; we 


(>), will play a keen and close game to the end 


of our natural lives. I love you; but I 
know you. I will kiss the rod—until we 
marry ; after that—we shall play chess. 
I shall see you tomorrow. 

+4.6.§,’ 

‘‘ Well, that’s what I call a beast of a 
man,’’ said Miss Decker. 

‘‘T hate him,’’ said Jessica between her 
teeth. 

She looked hard at the ocean. Under 
its gray sky today it was the color of her 
i} eyes, as cold and as unfathomable. The 
: glittering Medusa-like ends of fer hair 
eq seemed to flame upward and writhe at 
1% each other. 

8} «I should think you would hate him,”’ 


said Miss Decker, ‘he is the only living 


man who ever got the best of you. But 
listen to what your devoted infant has to 
say. Nice little boy, Teddy. 

««¢ Dearest! Sweetest! Do you know 
that I am almost dancing for joy at this 
moment? Indeed, my feet are going fast- 
4 erthanmy pen. Tothink! To think !— 
you really do love me after all. But I al- 
/ ways said you were nota flirt. I knocked 
44 a man down once and challenged him 
m to a duel because he said you were. He 
vouldn’t fight, but I had the satisfaction 
of letting him know what I thought of 
him. And now I can prove it to all the 
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world! But I can’t write any more. 
There are three blots on this now, the pen 
is jumping so, and you know I never was 
much at writing letters. But I can talk, 
and tomorrow I will tell you all. 

««¢ YOUR OWN TEDDY. 

«««P, S.—Is it not queer—quitea coinci- 
dence—Severance, Trent and Boswell are 
going to Newport tomorrow too. How 
proud I shall be—but no, I take that back ; 
Ionly pity them, poor devils, from the 
bottom of my heart ; or I would if it wasn’t 
filled up with you. 

eT? 

«Well, madam — coquétte, diploma- 
tist, inspiration and queen of veracity, 
you’re in a scrape and I don’t envy you. 
What will you do?”’ 

Mrs. Pendleton pressed her head against 
the back of the chair, straining her chin 
upward as if she wanted the salt breeze 
to rasp her throat. 

‘«T have been so bored for six months,"’ 
she said slowly. ‘‘Let them come. I & 
will see each of them alone, and keep 
the farce going for a week or so. It will 
be amusing—to be engaged to four men at 
once. You will command the forces and 
see that they do not meet. - Of course it 
cannot be kept up very long, and when 
all resources are failing I will let them { 
meet and make them madly jealous. It 
will do one of them good, at least.’’ 

‘‘ Well, you have courage,”’ 
Miss Decker. 
you can. 
play jackstraws with firebrands, 
woman is you. And what fun! 
so dull here—both in mourning. I'll help 
you. I'll carry out your instructions like 
a major.” 


«* You can’t do it. But yes, 


that # 
We are 


Mrs. Pendleton rose and walked up and 


down the room once or twice. ‘There is 
only one thing,’”’ she said, drawing her 
straight black brows together, «if I am 
engaged to them they will want to—hm— 5 
kiss me, you know. It will be rather { 
awkward. Inever was engaged to anyone 
but Mr. Pendleton, and he used to kiss me 
on my forehead and say ‘ my dear child.’ } 
I am afraid they won’t be contented with F 
that.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid they won’t! But you have 
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tact enough to managea regiment. Come, 
say you will do it.’”’ 

‘«‘ Yes,’”’ said Jessica, ‘I will do it. In 
my boarding-school days I used to dream 
of being a tragedy queen ; I find myself 
thrust by circumstances into comedy. 
But I have no doubt it will suit my talents 
better.’’ 


IV. 
SCENE I. 


Severance strode impatiently up and 
down the room overlooking the ocean. 

‘«« Will bedown ina minute.’ I suppose 
that means the usual thirty for reflection 
and contemplation of bric-a-brac. What 
a pretty room. No bric-d-brac in it, by 
the way. I wonder if this is the room 
my lady Jessica is said to have furnished 
to suit herself. It looks like a woodland 
glade. She must look stunning against 
those moss-green curtains. I wonder how 
the madame liked my letter. It was 
rather brutal, but to manage a witch you 
have got to be Jove astride a high horse. 
Here she comes. I know that perfume. 
She uses it to sweeten the venom of those 
snakes of hers.’’ 


Mrs. Pendleton entered and gave him 


her hand with frank welcome. Her 
‘«snakes’’ seemed vibrant with life and 


, defiance, and her individuality pierced 


through her white conventional gown like 
a solitary star in a hueless sky, 

‘‘How do you do?”’ she said, shaking 
his hand warmly; then she sat down at 
once as a matter of course. 

He understood the manceuvre, but— 

‘‘Let us play chess by all means,”’ he 
‘* Your 
seclusion has done you good,’’ he added, 
smiling as the crest of a wave appeared in 
her eyes, ‘‘ you have lost your fagged look 


6 and look more like a girl than a widow. 


4 hopeless of horrors, a faded blonde. 


Dissipation does not agree with you. Two 
more winters, and you would be that most 
You 
would try to make up for it by your wit and 
then your nose would get sharp, and you 


» would have a line down the middle of your 
~ forehead and another on each side of your 
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«« You are as rude as ever,’’ said Jessica 
coldly, but the wave in her eyes threatened 
to become tidal. «If you marry a blonde 
and incarcerate her, however, you may 
find the effect more bleaching than soci- 
ety.” 

‘‘Was that a reflection upon my own 
society? You are becoming a real rep- 
artee fiend. I do not incarcerate. I only 
warn.”’ 

‘« So do I,”’ said Mrs. Pendleton signifi- 
cantly ; «‘I have occasionally got the best 
of a bad bargain.’’ 

‘«« And as you will find me the worst you 
have ever had you are already on the de- 
fensive,’’ said Severance with a laugh. 
‘««Come, I have not seen you for six 
months and I am réally hard hit. I wrote 
you that I marked off each day with a 


pencil—a red one at that ; I bought it for 4: 


the occasion. Don’t take a base advan- , 
tage of the admission, but give me one } 
kind syllable. I ask for it as humbly as 
a dog does for a bone.’’ 

‘You do, indeed. I began by making 
disagreeable remarks about your personal 
appearance, did I not? If you will be a 
brute I will be a—cat.”’ 

‘You will acquit yourself with credit. 
But I will not quarrel with you today.”’ 
He rose suddenly and went over to her, 
but she was already on her feet. She 
dropped her eyes, then raised them appeal- 
ingly, but the sea was level. 

‘Do not kiss me,’’ she said. 

«Why not?” 

‘would rather not—yet. Do you know 
that I have never kissed a man—a lover, 
I mean—in my life? And this is so sud- 
den—I would rather wait.”’ 


He raised her hand chivalrously to his (& 


lips. ‘I will wait,’ he said; «but you 
will wear my ring?’’ And he took a circ- 
let from his pocket and slipped it on her 
finger. 

‘‘Thank you,’’ she said simply, and 
touched it with a little caressing motion. 


He dropped her hand and stepped back. TY 


Miss Decker had pushed aside the portiére. 

‘« How do you do, Mr. Severance?’’ she 
said cordially ; ‘but I did not interrupt ¢ 
even to congratulate you, but to take 
Jessica away for a moment. My dear, 











‘A, lay down my arms. 


Hee) hall. 
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your dressmaker came down on the train 
with Mr. Severance and has but a minute. 
You had better go at once, for you know 
her temper is none of the sweetest.”’ 

«Provoking old thing,’’ said Jessica 
with a pout. It was the fourth mood to 
which she had treated Severance in this 
short interview, and he looked at her with 
delight. «‘ But I will get rid of her as soon 
as possible. Will you excuse me for a 
few moments? I shall be back in ten, 
sure.”’ 

«A dressmaker is the only tyrant to 
whom I bow, the only foe before whom I 
Go; but come back 
soon.”’ 

‘In ten minutes.”’ 

‘Which is it and where is he?’’ she 
whispered eagerly, as they crossed the 


«Mr. Trent. He is in the library.”’ 


SCENE Il. 


Trent was standing before a bust of Dan- 
) iel Webster, speculating how his own pro- 
F7, file would look in bronze. 
& «You would have to shave off your 
Mi side whiskers,’’ murmured a soft voice be- 
ry hind him. : 


He turned with a nervous start and a 


suspicion of color appeared under his gray 


skin. Mrs. Pendleton was standing with 
her hands resting lightly on the table. 


V She smiled with saucy dignity, an art she 


‘ thusiastically. 


had brought to perfection. 
‘««T give you five years,’’ she said. 
‘With you to help me,” he cried en- 
«Ah! I see you now, 
leaning on the arm of a foreign ambassa- 


,\) dor, going in to some grand diplomatic 
% dinner.”’ 


“It is too bad I shall have to take the 
arm of a small one: you will be but the 
American minister, you know. [Great 


Y heaven! how determined he looks; I 


know he means to kiss me. IfI can only 


ih, keep his ambition going.]"’ 


i 
cf 


‘“‘T will be senator first and pass a bill 
placing this country on an equal diplo- 
matic footing with the proudest in Europe. 


) wife of an ambassador.”’ 
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‘‘I know you will accomplish it. And 
let it be Paris. I cannot endure to shop 
anywhere else.”’ 

‘«« It shall be Paris.” 

«Are you not tired?’’ she asked hur- 
riedly. 

« Tired ? 
tigue.”’ 

‘« The day is so warm.”’ 

«‘T have not felt it. Jessica!’’ 

««Q—h—h—h !”’ and catching her face 
convulsively in her hand she sank into 
a chair. 

‘What is it? What is it?’’ he cried, 
hopping about her like an agitated spider, 
the tip of his nose punctuating his excite- 
ment. ‘«‘WhatcanIdo? Are you ill?” 

Faintly : «‘ Neuralgia.’’ 

‘‘What shall I ring for? Antipyrine? 
Horseradish for your wrists? Belladonna? 
What?”’ 

“Nothing. Sit down and talk to me } 
and perhaps it will go away. Tell me } 
something about yourself and I'll forget } 
it. Sit down.” 

«« There is but little to tell. I have been 
busy making friends against the next elec- 
tion. I have addressed several meetings 
with great success. I have every chance 
for the house this time—for the senate 
next term. How’s your face?” 

‘‘Misery ! You said that several of my 
old friends came down with you. How 
odd!”’ 

«« Was it not?” 

‘«« I suppose they will all come tosee me.”’ 

«Hm. I don't know. Doubt if they 
know you are here. I shall not tell them. 


I have not thought of fa- 


They would only be coming to see you and [AX 


getting in my way. I'll wait until our 
wedding day approaches and ask them to 
be ushers. But now, Jessica, that you do 
not seem to suffer so acutely——’”’ 

«Oh! Oh! [Thank Heaven, I hear 
Edith.}”’ 

Trent sprang to his feet in genuine 
alarm. ‘‘ Dearest! Let me go for the doc- 
tor. I cannot stand this——’”’ 

Miss Decker entered with apparent 
haste, spoke to Trent, then stopped ab- 
ruptly. 


‘«Jessica!’’ she cried. ‘What is the 





‘«My face. 


‘«Oh, you poor dear! 
, martyr, Mr. Trent, with that tooth 

‘«« Neuralgia !’’ 

«IT mean neuralgia. 


;| heartless fiend, but you must see your 
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MISS DECKER WAS IN WHITE THIS TIME. 


You know how I have suf- 
Worse than ever.’’ catch the train.’’ 
She is such a 
ble,”’ 
edly, 
She was up all my head is on the rack? 


But, my dear, don’t think me a 


He is here with those deeds for 
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you to sign, and he says that he must 


‘« That estate has given meso much trou- 
murmured Mrs. Pendleton wretch- 
‘cand how can I talk business when 
I do not wish to 
leave Mr. Trent so soon, either.”’ 

‘« Leave Mr. Trent to me. 
tain him. I shall talk to him about you.” 


I will enter- 
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sf you never wore rings. 
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«May I speak to you one moment be- 
fore you go?’’ asked Trent. 

« Yes,’’ pinching her lips with extremest 
pain, ‘‘ you need not mind Edith.” 

«Not in the least.’’ He took a box 
from his pocket with an air of resignation 
which boded well for the trials of a diplo- 
matic career. ‘I cannot wait longer to 
¢ fetter you. You told me once that the 
emerald was your favorite stone.’’ 

She relaxed her lips and swept her lashes 
down and up rapturously. ‘So good of 
you to remember,’’ she murmured; «it 
reminds me of mermaids and things, and I 
@ love it.’”’ 
4 «You were always so poetical! But 

where did you get that ring? I thought 
On your engage- 
ment finger, too ?’’ 

«Tt was a present from grandma and I 
wear it to please her. I'll slip it in my 
‘ pocket now—it is too large for any other 


42h) finger—and you can put yours where it 


% belongs.’ 
« You will never take it off until you 
need its place for your wedding ring ?”’ 
«“ Never !”’ 
« Angel! And your face is better ?’’ 
“Yes; but Edith is looking directly 


this way.”’ 


SCENE III. 


Mrs. Pendleton enteredthedrawing room 
on tiptoe, with hand upraised. 

% ‘Well! the sky did not fall, and the 
yf train did not ditch, and the lightning 
did not strike, and we are neither of us 
dead. And you—you look as strapping 
as a West Point cadet. Fie upon your 
\ principles.” 

) “That is a charming tirade with which 
s/ to greet an impatient lover,” cried Bos- 
& well, with beaming face. ‘‘ You are seri- 
y) ous, of course ?’’ 

“You have heard the parable of a 
woman’s ‘No’?’’ She gave both his out- 
stretched hands a little shake, then retreat- 
ed behind a chair, and rested both arms 
on its back. 

“My anger is appeased, but I think I 
} am entitled to some recompense.’’ 

m ‘What can he mean? Would you pre- 
fer sherry or claret ?’’ 
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« There is adraught brewed upon Olym- 
pus, which the gods call nectar——’”’ 

‘‘Sosorry. We are just out. I gavethe 
last thimbleful away an hour ago.”’ 

‘Qh, you did! May I inquire to whom 
you gave it ?’’ 

‘‘ You may, indeed. And I would tell 
you—could I only remember.”’ 

‘‘Provoking goddess! But perhaps 
you will allow me to look for myself. Per- 
chance I might find a drop or two remain- 
ing. I am willing to take what I can get 
and be thankful.’’ 

“(Then you will never get much.] 
«The dregs are always bitter.’’ 

«« There can be no dregs to the nectar in 
question.”’ 

«« And the last drop always goes to the 
head. I have heard it asserted upon au- 
thority. Think of the scandal—the butler 
—oh, Heaven !”’ 

‘«« The intoxication would make me but 
tread the air. I should walk right over 
the butler’s head. Where did you get that 
ring ?”’ 

“Is it not lovely? It was’’—heaving a 
profound sigh—<‘ the last gift of poor dear 
Mr. Pendleton.’’ 

‘‘Indeed! Well, under the circumstan- 

ces, perhaps you will not mind removing 
it and wearing that of another unfortu- 
nate,’’ and he placed one knee on the chair 
over which she leaned, and produced a 
ring. 
‘« Not at all. What a beauty! How did 
you know that the ruby was my favorite 
stone?’’ And she bent her body back- 
ward, under pretence of holding the stone 
up to the light. 

‘«But you have a number of rubies and 
pearls in your possession of which I con- 
sider myself the rightful owner. Shall I 
have to call in the. law to give me mine 
own ?”? 

‘«« The pearls are sharp, and the rubies 
may be paste. I have the best of the bar- 
gain.”’ 

‘‘IT ama connoisseur on the subject of 
precious stones—of precious articles of all 
sorts, in fact. What an outrageous co- 
quette you are! What is the use of keep- 
ing a man in misery ?”’ 

«« Why are men always in such a hurry? 
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If I were a man now—and an author—I 
would wait for moonlight, waves breaking 
on rocks, and all the rest of it.’’ 

‘« All the old property business, in short. 
I am both a man and an author, therefore 
I know the folly of delay in this short 
life.’’ 

‘‘But suppose the door should open 
suddenly ?”’ 

‘‘IT have been here ten minutes and it 
has not opened yet.’’ 

«But it might, you know; and the 
small boys of this house are an exag- 
geration of all that have gone before. 
Ah! here comes someone. Sit down on 
that chair instantly.”’ 

Miss Decker entered and looked depre- 


| catingly at Boswell. 
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# pened to you. 


‘You have come at last,’’ she said. 
‘‘We were afraid something had hap- 
I cannot help this inter- 
ruption, Jessica. Your grandmother is 


} here and wants to see you immediately. 


She has been telegraphed for to go to 
Philadelphia; Mrs Armstrong is very 
ill. I would not keep her waiting.”’ 

‘‘Poor grandma! To think of her be- 
ing obliged to go to Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember. Where is she?’’ 

“In the yellow reception room. Mr. 
Boswell will excuse you for a few min- 
utes.”’ 

Boswell bowed, his face stamped with 
gloom. 

«« What have you done with the others ?’’ 
asked Jessica, as she closed the door. 

‘‘Mr. Severance is storming up and 
down the sea room, Mr. Trent is like a 
caged lion in the library; I expect to 
hear a crash every minute. But both 


* know what lawyers and dressmakers 


mean. Boswell will learn something of 
grandmothers. But they are safe for a 
quarter of an hour longer. Trust all to 
me.”’ 


SCENE Iv. 


Dedham was sitting on the edge of one 
of the reception-room chairs, locking and 
unlocking his fingers until his hands were 
as red as those of a son of toil. He was 
nervous, happy, terrified, annoyed. 

‘«« That beastly porter to keep me wait- 
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ing so long for my portmanteau,’ he al- 
most cried aloud. ‘‘ What must she think 
of me? AndI forgot myslip. Severance 
will have his on this afternoon, I know, 
and I might have been the first to wear 
it in Newport. She won't see him, 
though, thank Heaven!’’ He examined 
his unornamented vest in an opposite 
mirror and shrugged his shoulders with 
an air of resignation. He must be con- 
tent to look as if he had one waist- 
coat on instead of two. ‘And that new 
cosmetique for my mustache. How 
could I have been so stupid as to forget 
it? She'll not be able to see it. I can’t 
be pulling at it all the time, I’ve twisted 
it almost out, already. But she won't 
mind, for she adores—ah !’’ 

‘‘ You wicked boy,’’ said Mrs. Pendle- 
ton with gentle reproach. ‘‘ What made 
you solate? I was just about to send and 
inquire if anything had happened to you. 
But sit down. How tired you must be. 
Would you like a glass of sherry and a 
biscuit ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing! Nothing! You know it’s @ 
not my fault that I’m late. My portman- §& 


teau got mislaid and my travelling clothes @ 


were so dusty. And you really are glad 
to see me?”’ 

«What a question! It makes me feel 
young again to see you.”’ 

‘Young again! You!” 

«IT am twenty-four, Teddy, and a } 
widow,’’ and she shook her head sadly. 
‘««T feel fearfully old—like your mother. I 
have had so much care and responsibility 


in my life, and you are so careless and r/ 


debonair.”’ 


‘«‘ You'll make me cry in a minute,”’ said YY 


Teddy, ‘‘and I wish you wouldn’t talk 
like that. You seem to put a whole Adi- 
rondack between us.” 

“I can’t help it! Perhaps I'll get over 
it after atime. It’s so sad being mewed ff 
up six whole months !”’ 


‘« Then marry me right off. That’s just i) 


the point. We'll go and travel and have 
a jolly good time. That'll brace you up 
and make you feel as young as you look.” ¥ 
‘I can’t, Teddy. I must wait a year in 
common decency. Think how people 
would talk.”’ ° 
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«Let ’em. They’ll soon find some- 


4% thing else and forget us. Marry me next 
i) 


4, 


month.”’ 
«« Next month—well——”’ 
«It would be rather fun to be the hero 
* and .heroine of a sensation, anyhow. 
That’s what everybody’s after. You're 
just a nonentity until you've been black- 
guarded in the papers. Whose ring is 


¥4 that?” 


BS 


7, 


iN 


5 


Ph 


« One of Edith’s. I put it on to remem- 


f\ ber something by.”’ 


3 


« Well, take it off and wear this instead. 
It’ll help your memory just as well.” 

«« What a solitaire !’’ 

«I knew you would prefer it. 
N all your tastes by instinct.” 

« You do, Teddy. Colored stones are so 
tiresome.”’ 

«“ By the way, I think your old admirer, 
Severance, must be about to put himself 
in silken fetters, as Boswell would say. I 


I know 


) caught him buying an unusually fine sap- 
ee. ; 
$x) phire in Tiffany's yesterday. 


fi 
sh 
L 
oa 


Said it was 
Hm—hm.”’ 
“Rather. I wonder who it can be.’’ 
“Don’t know. IIasn’t looked at a 
woman since you left. But I have a 
y, strong suspicion that it is some one here 
i in Newport.” 
«“ Here—I wonder—if it can be Edith.”’ 
“Miss Decker? Sure enough. Never 
seemed to pay her much attention, though. 
She’s not my style—too much like sixteen 
f dozen other New York girls.”’ 
He buttoned up his coat, braced himself 


for his sister. 


“ Mrs.—Jessica !’’ he ejaculated desper- 
ately, ““you are engaged to me—won’t 
you—won’t you-—”’ 


g ‘I did not think it of you, Teddy,’’ she 
VA said. «« And it is one of the things of 
which I have never approved.”’ 
“But why not?’’ asked Teddy feebly. 
“JT thought you knew me better than 


ham to ask such a question,”’ 


4 ‘I know. you are an angel—oh, hang 
it! You do make me feel as if you were 
my mother.”’ 
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«« Now, don’t be unreasonable, or I shall 
believe that you are a tyrant.”’ 

«A tyrant? I? Horri—no, I wish I 
a hat a model of propriety you are. 

never should have thought it—I mean— 
darling ! you were always such a coquette, 
you know. Not that I ever thought so. 
You know I never did—oh, hang it all— 
but if I let you have your own way in this 
unreasonable—I mean your perfectly nat- 
ural whim—you might at least promise to 
marry me in a month. And indeed I 
think that if you are an angel I am a 
saint.” 

« Well, on one condition."’ 

«Any! Any!” 

‘It must be an absolute secret until the § 
wedding is over. I hate congratulations, 
and if we are going to have a sensation we 
might as well have a good concentrated 
one.”’ 

“I agree with you, and I’ll never find 
fault with you again. You-——’”’ 

Miss Decker almost ran into the room. 

«‘ Jessica,’ she cried. 
Dedham, how are you? Jessica, mother 
has one of her terrible attacks, and I must 
ask you to stay with her while I go for 


the doctor myself. I cannot trust ser- §§ 


vants.”’ 

«Let me go! let me go!”’ cried Teddy. 
“Tll bring him back in a quarter of an 
hour. Who shall——’”’ 

«‘Coleman. He lives——’” 

“I know. Au revoir,’’ and the girls 
were alone. 


‘«‘ There !’’ exclaimed Miss Decker, «we Seis 


have got rid of him. Now for the others. 
You slip upstairs and I'll dispose of them 
one by one. You are taken suddenly ill. 
Teddy ’ll not be back for an hour. Dr. 
Coleman has moved.”’ 


V. 


A lamp burned in the sea room, and the x 
two girls were sitting in their evening } 
gowns before a bright log fire. Miss Deck- } 
er was in white this time—an elaborate 
French concoction of embroidered muslin § 
which made her look like an expensive —% 
fashion plate. Jessica wore a low-cut | 
black crépe, above which she rose like 














«Oh, dear Mr. yy 


» right terror. 


ee was rather weak. 
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carven ivory and brass. The snakes to- 
night were held in place by diamond hair- 
pins that glittered like baleful eyes. In 
her lap sparkled four rings. 

‘‘ What shall I do?’’ she exclaimed. 
‘If my life depended upon it I could not 
remember who gave me which.”’ 

‘Let us think. What sort of a stone 
% would a politician be most likely to 
.. choose ?”’ 

Mrs. Pendleton laughed. «‘A good idea. 
If couleur de rose be synonymous with 
conceit, then I think the ruby must have 
come from Mr. Trent.”’ 

“ia ‘*lamsureofit. And as your author 
$2 is always in the dumps, I am certain he 
takes naturally to the sapphire.”’ 

«« But the emerald——”’ 

‘«Is emblematical of your deluded Teddy. 
The solitaire therefore falls naturally to 
Mr. Severance. Well, now that you have 
got through the first interviews in safety, 


+) what are you going to do next?”’ 


‘«« Edith, I do not know. They are all 
so dreadfully in earnest that I believe I 
shall finally take to my heels in down- 
But no, I won’t. I'll come 


out of it with the upper hand and save my 
reputation as an actress. 


I will keep it 
up for two or three days more, but after 
that it will be impossible. They are 
bound to meet here sooner or later. 
Thank Heaven, we are rid of them for 
tonight, at least !.”’ 

The butler threw back the portiére. 

«« Mr. Trent.’” 

‘‘Heavens!’’ cried Edith under her 
breath, «‘I forgot to give orders that we 
were not receiv—how do you do, Mr. 
Trent?” 


‘And which is his ring?’’ Jessica 


>) made a frenzied dab at the jewels in her 


lap. She slipped the sapphire on her 


W® finger, and hid the others under a cushion. 


Trent, who had been detained a moment 
by Miss Decker, advanced to her. 
«It is very soon to come again,’’ he 


Vi said, «but I simply had to call and in- 


quire if you felt better. I am delighted 
to see that you apparently do.”’ 

‘‘T am better, thank you.’’ Her voice 
‘It was good of you 
| to come again.’’ 
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‘« Whose ring is that ?’’ 

‘‘ Why—a—to—sure——”’ 

«‘Jessica!’’ cried Miss Decker, ‘‘ have 
you gone off with my ring again? You 
are so absent-minded. I hunted for that 
ring high and low.”’ . 

‘You should not be so good-natured, 
and my memory would turn over a new 
leaf. Here—take it.’’ She tossed the 
ring to Miss Decker, and raised her eyes 
guiltily to Trent’s. ‘‘Shall I go up and 
get the other?”’ 

‘No. But I thought you promised 
never to take it off.’’ 

‘‘T forgot that water ruins stones.”’ 

‘‘ Well, it is a consolation to know that § 
water does not ruin a certain plain gold 
circlet.’’ 

««Mr. Boswell.’’ 

Jessica gasped and looked at the flames. 
A crisis had come. Would she be clever 
enough ? 
her. She held out her hand to Boswell. 

‘«« You have come to see me,’’ she cried, 
delightedly. ‘Mr. Trent has just been 
telling us that you came down with him, 
and I hoped you would call soon.”’ 

«Yes, to be sure—to be sure. You 
might have known I would call soon.” 
He bowed stiffly to Trent, and seating 
himself close beside Jessica, murmured in 
her ear: ‘‘ Cannot you get rid of that fel- 
low? How did he find you out so soon?”’ 

‘« Why, he came to see Edith, of course. 


Do you not remember how devoted he al- 47% 


ways was to her?”’ 

“«T do not——’”’ 

‘‘ May I ask what you are whispering 
about, Mr. Boswell?’’ demanded Trent. 
breaking from Miss Decker. ‘Is he con- 


fiding to you the astounding success of [a 


his last novel, Mrs. Pendleton? or was it 
a history of the United States? I really 
forget.’’ 

‘Not the last, certainly. I leave it to 
you to make history—an abridged edition. 
My ambition is a more humble one.”’ 

««Oh, you will both need biographers,”’ 
said Mrs. Pendleton, who was beginning 
to enjoy herself. «I will give you an 
idea. Join the theosophists. Arrange § 
for reincarnation. Come back in the next 
generation and write your own biogra- 











Then the situation stimulated } 
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phies. Then your friends and families 
cannot complain that you have not had 
justice done you.” 

‘‘Ha! ha!” said Trent. 

‘« You are as cruel as ever,”’ said Boswell 
with a sigh. (Where is my ring?”’ 

«It was so large that I could not 
iton. I must have a guard made.”’ 

«* Dear little fingers——”’ 

«* You may never have been taught when 
you were a small boy, Mr. Boswell,’’ ex- 
claimed Trent, «‘ that it is rude to whisper 
in company. Therefore, to save your 
manners in Mrs. Pendleton’s eyes, I will 
do you the kindness to prevent further 
lapse.’”?” And he seated himself on the 
other side of Jessica and glared defiantly 
at Boswell. 

«Mr. Severance and Mr. Dedham.” 

Severance entered hurriedly. ‘Iam so 


cep 


‘«« How odd that you should all find your 


si) way here the very first evening of your 


arrival!’’ And Jessica held out her hand 
with a placid smile. Miss Decker was 
more nervous, but the training of five 
“Ah!” 
continued Mrs. Pendleton, ‘and Mr. 
Dedham, too! This ic a most charming 


Y2r@ reunion.”’ 


,  ‘*Charraing beyond expression !”’ said 
) Severance. 
Boswell and Trent being obliged to rise 


“4 when Miss Decker went forward to meet 


j the newcomers, Severance took the for- 
mer’s chair, Dedham that of the future 
statesman. 

‘« You are better ?’’ whispered Severance. 
««T have been anxious.”’ 

4 ‘*Oh! I have been worried to death,’’ 
¥ murmured Teddy in her other ear. ‘‘ That 
¥) wretched doctor had not only moved but 
gohe out of town ; and when I came back 
at last, and found——”’ 

‘* Mr. Severance,”’ 
«« you have my chair.”’ 

‘Is this your chair? You have good 
taste. A remarkably comfortable chair.’’ 

«« You would oblige me——’”’ 

‘«« By keeping it? Certainly. You were 
ever generous, but that I believe is a 
characteristic of genius.”’ 

«« Mrs. Pendleton,’’ said Boswell plain- 


exclaimed Trent, 
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tively, ‘‘as Mr. Dedham has taken my 
chair, I will take this stool at your feet.”’ 


Trent was obliged to lean his elbow on 1 


the mantelpiece, for want of a better view 
of Mrs. Pendleton, and Miss Decker saton g 
the other side of Dedham. : 

«« How are you, Teddy?” she said. 

‘Fine. You must let me congratulate 
you.” 

‘For what ?”’ 

«I see you wear Severance's ring. Ah, 
Sev, did the ring suit your sister?’’ 

“To a T. Said it was her favorite 
stone.’”” He stopped abruptly. «* What 


the dev—’”’ this below his breath, and ff 


Jessica whispered hurriedly : 

‘«« Edith was looking at it when Mr. 
Trent came in, and forgot to return 
= 

‘« Ah! Boswell, Iam sure you are sitting |} 
on Mrs. Pendleton’s foot. By the way, | 
how’s your aunt ?’’ 

«¢ Dead—hbetter.’’ 


«I wonder you could tear yourself away } y ) 


so soon,’’ said Trent viciously. ‘You'd 
better be careful. She might make a new 
will.” 

‘*Don’t worry. 
fifteen minutes of my life with her this 
afternoon. She promised nie all.” 
turned to Severance. 
breaking hearts on the bégch, I suppose.”’ 

‘‘Which is better, at all events, than 
breaking one’s head against a stone | 
wall.” 

«« Politics brought you here, Mr. Trent, 
I suppose,” interrupted Miss Decker. «I 


hear you made a stirring speech the other §f/ 


night.’’ 
“I did. It was on the question of Rad- 
icalism in the Press versus Civil Service 
Reform. Something must be doneto rev- 
olutionize this hell—I beg pardon—this 
hotbed of iniquity, American politics. 
Such principles need courage ; but when 
the hour comes the man must not be 
wanting——” ater 
«That was all in the papermext morn- 
ing,’’ drawled Boswell. «« Mrs. Pendleton, 
did you receive the copy of my new book 
I sent a fortnight ago? Unlike many of 
my others I had no difficulty in disposing J} 
of it. It was lighter, brighter, less phi- | 
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losophy, less—brains. The critics under- 
' stood it, therefore they were kind. They 
even said 

«Don’t quote the critics for Heaven’s 
sake!’’ said Severance. «It is enough to 
have read them.” 

‘Oh, Mrs. Pendleton,’’ exclaimed Ted- 

i, dy, ‘if you could have been at the yacht 
J> race. Such excitement! Such——’’ 

‘To change the subject,”’ said Trent, 
with determination in his eye, « Mrs. 
Pendleton, did you receive all the marked 
papers I sent you containing my speeches, 
especially the one on Jesuitism in Poli- 
tics?” 

‘‘Don’t bother Mrs. Pendleton with 

| politics,’’ exclaimed Boswell, whose own 
egotism was kicking against its bars. 
‘You did not think my book too long, 
did you? One purblind critic said——”’ 

«‘Good-night, Mrs. Pendleton,’’ said 
Severance, rising abruptly. “ Good-even- 
ing,’’ and he bowed to Miss Decker and 

Jessica rose suddenly and 
went with him to the door. 

“T am going to walk on the cliffs— 
‘Forty Steps’—at eleven to-morrow,”’ 
shesaid, asshegavehim herhand. ‘This 
may be unconventional, but I choose todo 
it.”” 

) He bowed over her hand. «Mrs. Pen- 
wy dieton will only have set one more fash- 
ion,’’ he said. ‘I shall be there.’’ 
» As he left the room by one door, Jessica 
¥ crossed the room and opened another. 
+x ‘«‘ Good-night,’”’ she said to the astound- 
a ed company, and withdrew. 


VI. 


Severance sauntered up and down the 
«Forty Steps,’’ the repose of his bearing 
s} belying the agitation within. 

«« Why on earth doesn’t she come?”’ he 
¢ thought uneasily. ‘Can she be ill again? 
She is ten minutes behind time now. 
What did it mean—all those fellows there 
last night? She looked like an amused 
spectator at a play, and Miss Decker was 


q 


#4 nervous,actually nervous. Damnit! Here 


: What do they mean by 
| keeping under my heels like this?’’ 
| Dedham, Trent and Boswell strolled 
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up from various directions, and although 
each had expectation in his eye, neither 
looked overjoyed to see the other. There 
were four cold nods, a dead pause, and 
then Teddy gave a little cough. 

‘«« Beautiful after—I mean morning.”’ 

“It is indeed,’ said Severance. «I 
wonder you are not taking your salt- 
water constitutional.’’ 

«I always take a walk in the morn- 
ing,’’ and Teddy glanced nervously over 
his shoulder. 

Boswell and Trent, each with a little 
missive burning his pocket, turned red, 
fidgeted, glared at the ocean and made 
no remark. Severance darted a glance 
at each of the three in succession and 
then looked at the ground with a con- 
templative stare. At this moment Mrs. 
Pendleton appeared. 

Three of the men advanced to meet her 
with an awkward attempt at surprise, but 
she waved them back. 

‘««T have something to say to you,”’ she 
said. 

The cold languor of her face had given 
place to an expression of haughty tri- 
umph. A gleam of conscious power lay 
deep in her calmly scornful eyes. The § 
final act in the drama had come and the 
dénouement should be worthy of her tal- 
ents. She looked like a judge who had 
smiled encouragement to a guilty defend- 
ant only to confer the sentence of capital 
punishment at last. 

««Gentlemen,’’ she said, and even her 


voice was judicatorial, ‘I have asked you Hid 


all to meet me here this morning ’’—three 
angry starts, but she went on unmoved— 
«because I came to the conclusion last 
night that it is quite time this farce 
should end. I am somewhat bored my- 
self and I have no doubt you are so as 
well. Your joke was a clever one, worthy 
of the idle days of autumn. When I re- 
ceived your four proposals by the same 
mail I appreciated your wit—I will say 
more, your genius—and felt glad to do 
anything I could to contribute to your 


amusement, especially as all the world I # 
is away in Europe, and I knew that you #.& 


must be dull. So I accepted each of you, 
as you know, had four charming inter- 
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views and one memorable one of a more 
composite nature ; and now that we have 
all agreed that the spicy and original little 
drama has run its length I take pleasure 
in restoring your rings.’’ 

She took from her handkerchief a beau- 
tiful little casket of blue onyx, upon which 
reposed the Pendleton crest in blazing dia- 
monds, and touching a spring revealed 
four rings sparkling about as many vel- 
The four men stood speech- 
less ; neither dared protest his sincerity 
and see ridicule in the eyes of his neigh- 
bor. 
ya Mrs. Pendleton dropped her judicial air, 

and taking the ruby between her fingers 
¥ smiled like a teacher bestowing a prize. 

‘*Mr. Boswell,’’ she said, «:I believe 
this belongs to you,’’ and she handed the 
ring tothe stupefied author. He put it 
in his pocket with never a word. 

She raised the emerald. «:Mr. Trent, 
this is yours ?—or is it the sapphire? ”’ 

‘« The emerald,’’ snorted Trent. 

She dropped it in his nerveless palm 
with a gracious bend of the head and 
turned to Teddy. 

‘« You gave me a solitaire, I remember,”’ 
she said sweetly. ‘‘A most appropriate 


gift, for it is the ideal life.”’ 
Teddy looked as if about to burst into 
yy, tears, gave her one beseeching glance, 
Z then took his ring and strode feebly over 


the cliffs. Trent and Boswell hesitated a 


\ moment, then hurried after. 


Jessica held the casket to Severance, 
with a little outward sweep of her wrist. 
He took it, and folding his arms looked at 
her steadily. A tide of angry color rose 
to her hair, then she turned her back 
4) upon him and, looking out over the water, 

§] tapped her foot on the rocks. 
‘‘ Why do you not go?”’ sheasked. «I 
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hate you more than the other three put 
together."’ 

‘“No. You love me.”’ 

«(I hate you. You are a brute. The 
coolest, the rudest, the most exasperating 
man on two continents.”’ 

«« That is the reason you love me. My 
dear Mrs. Pendleton,’’ he continued, tak- 
ing the ring from the casket, and laying 
the latter on a rock, ‘‘a woman of brains 
and headstrong will—but unegoistic— 
likes a brutal and masterful man. An 
egoistical woman, whether she be fool or 
brilliant, likes a slave. The reason is 
that egoism, not being a feminine quality 
primarily, but borrowed from man, places 
its fair possessor outside of her sex’s limi- 
tations and supplies her with the satisfy- 
ing simulacrum of those stronger charac- 
teristics which she would otherwise look 
forin man. You are not an egoist.’’ 


He took her hand and removed her glove 3 


in spite of her resistance. 

«Don’t struggle. You would only look 
ridiculous if anyone should pass. Besides 
it is useless. I am so much stronger. 

“I do not know or care what really 
possessed you to indulge in such a freak as 
to engage yourself to four men at once,”’ 
he continued, slipping the ring on her fin- 
ger. ‘ Youhad your joke and I hope you 
enjoyed it. The dénouement was highly 
dramatic. As I said: I desire no expla- 
nation, for I am never concerned with 
anything but results. And now—you are 
going to marry me.” 

‘‘I am not,” sobbed Jessica, 

‘‘Youare.’’ Heglancedabout. Noone 
was in sight. He put his arm about her 
shoulders, forcing her own to her sides, 
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then bent back her head and kissed her fy 


on the mouth. 
«¢ Checkmate !’’ he said. 











LITERARY BOSTON. 


By LILIAN WHITING. 


T must have been an impressive scene 
at the dinner given to Mr. Howells by 
Mr. Lowell, when the host remarked to 
Doctor Holmes and Mr. Fields, the other 
two guests, ‘‘ This is the laying on of 
hands : it is our literary apostolic succes- 
sion.’’ In the literary history of America 
there is nothing more significant than this 
pictorial hour. It was the meeting of the 
representative spirits of two periods, how- 
ever unconsciously at the 
moment. ‘The perspective of 


SI time supplies the focal dis- 


| tance by means of which we 


) may now view aright one 


of those vivid hours of life 


4, in which there is crossed an 


unseen line, the boundary to 
another zone. 


** Not death ! 
We do not call it so; 
Yet scarcely more with dying 
breath 
Do we forego.”’ 


‘« Men talk of another life, 
as if it began on the other 
side of the grave,’’ exclaimed 
the Princess Halm-Eberstein 
to her son, Daniel Deronda. 


| «I have long entered on an- 


other life.’ “hese words 
image one of those curiously 
| decisive crises of transition in life which 
it may be are sometimes more potent than 


4 that of death itself. 


Mr. Howells had come on his first visit 
to Boston. He had already given hostages 
to fortune in the shape of five poems which 


>) had been published in the Atlantic Month- 


ly, and which had assured him a pass- 
port to the literary tribunal that now, on 
this occasion, pledged him their recogni- 


«ly )) tion of his power and their conviction of 


/ his future. The young poet of twenty- 
| three was standing cn the threshold of 
) his kingdom, and this was at once his wel- 

) come and his initiation into the promised 


land. He had started on a journey, not 
only from Ohio to Massachusetts, but that 
journey of life from which one must go 
on but can never go back. Itis the law 
and the prophets. Out of the quiet ways 


he had come; out of a home life simple 
and sweet, yet thrilled by the unconscious 
dreams of genius, into the world’s broad 
track ; into the light of the public square 
by whose illumination his powers were 


INTERIOR OF MR. HOWELLS'S LIBRARY IN BEACON STREET. 


henceforth to be tested. Now was the 
young poet to ‘“‘hang his verses in the 
wind.”’ 

Goethe remarked to Eckermann that the 
most important part of an individual’s life 
is his development; but the prehistoric 
period of Mr. Howells’s life was rather that 
of indication than development. He came 
from the typical home of high thinking 
and plain living : a home in which limited 
means and unlimited capacity for fine ap- 
preciations met. It was a home which 
seems to have been furnished with ideals, 
and ideals and an imaginative atmosphere 
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holstery or wealth of bijouterie or bric-a- 
brac. In coming to the literary world 
Mr. Howells came to his own by gradual 





growth and tendency ; came to it as the 
river comes to the sea; came to it by the 
inevitable law of mental evolution rather 
than by any definitely formulated inten- 
tion. 
He was preéminently alive 
—‘to gentle influence 
Of landscape and of sky.” 


He visited Hawthorne at the Wayside, 
who sent him to Emerson with the written 


“4 word, ‘I find him worthy.” 


For the literary Boston of today there 


Yes could be no more definitely marked be- 


) » ginning than that of Mr. Howells’s ap- 

pearance. It prefigures itself before us as 
f a pictorial crisis dividing a past which is 
fast becoming historic from that which is 
a part of the living force of the present. 


@ For it cannot but be discerned that a 


b remarkable change in literature has taken 
place within the past quarter of a century, 


12 and it will perhaps be recognized that in 
+ 


the work of Mr. Howells, more than that 
of any other single author, lies the main- 
= spring of this new activity. 

) The earlier and the later manner of Mr. 
Howells are as well defined as are the dif- 
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ferent states of a painter. The exquisite i 


art that especially characterized the novels 
of the earlier period touched a degree of 
unrivalled perfection in Indian Summer. 
This was the outgrowth of Mr. Howells’s 
impressions in returning to Europe in 1882, 
when at the age of forty-five he reviewed 
the impressions that the same scenes had 
given him at twenty-four, and dramatized 
them in the character of Mr. Colville. 
The Hazard of New Fortunes revealed 
that its author is a great man as well 
as a great novelist, for in it is a profound 
sympathy with humanity that confronted 
the world of letters with a new signifi- { 
cance and in which the contrast to the § 
sparkling comedies of The Parlor Car, 
The Sleeping Car, and The Register was 
impressive, and revealed a genius ver- 
satile as it is sympathetic ; an author with 
the soul of a poet, the heart of a philan- 
thropist and the knowledge of a critical 
student of human nature and a polished 


man of the world—one with an eye for WM 


what Mr. Morley well calls «the great 
truths of action and the permanent bear- 
ings of conduct.’’ 


The Boston home of Mr. Howells is on '@ 


that magnificent boulevard, Common- 
wealth avenue. The drawing-room win- 
dows look out on this noble thoroughfare 
with its centre esplanade of trees and 


statues, that of Garrison being close at [7% 


hand, and further to the westward stands 
Miss Anne Whitney’s figure of Leif 
Erikson peering into the «‘ Undiscovered 
Country ’’ of a new continent. 
are poetic, with some old paintings from 
Florence on the walls ; an original water- 
color by Fortuny, presented toMr. Howells 
by a friend, with a little history of its own; 


there are Venetian views; a picture by (= 


Rossetti, and one by Alma-Tadema with 
“To my dear Howells’’ in the artist’s | 
writing in the corner, and many other bits 
of artistic value and association. Mr. 
Howells has had more than one home, 
however, in Boston. He has lived in Cam- 
bridge and he had at one time a house on 
the water side of Beacon street, one or two 
doors from Doctor Holmes, with a charm- f 
ing library which is shown in the engrav- 
ing; and perhaps the most elaborate of 
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his homes was that at Belmont, a Boston 
suburb, where he had Mr. Trowbridge for 
a neighbor on the hills. In the Belmont 
home were carried out many of the modern 
decorative features, and from the square 
entrance hall with fireplace and seats 
opened a study done in white and gold. 
Mr. Howells has rather regular habits of 
work, writing only in the morning, and 
giving the remainder of the day to friends, 
to reading or driving. For Mr. Howells 
not only writes, but lives ; and his charm 
of manner, his genial humor, his sincere 
and exquisite courtesy and delicate tact 
make him the most interesting of conver- 


42 sationalists and delightful of friends. 


. work and literary aims and beliefs. 


He talks freely when asked of his own 
His 
range of selection in the series of vivid 
and almost photographic presentations of 
certain marked phases of society is de- 
termined by the special idea to be illus- 
trated by means of this grouping. As a 
novelist he may be said to be the prophet 
of the present; he is intensely modern ; 


* he is an earnest student of conditions and 


= the novelist. 


their tendencies; he is looking deeply 
into life on every side; nothing escapes 
him; nothing is trivial to him. His 
novels forma gallery of portraiture pre- 
senting the comédie humaine of American 
life. 

A poet born’, Howells has made himself 
A score of years ago his 
keen literary instincts told him that prose 
romance was the coming literature. He 
believed in his star and followed the 
It is they who have the strength 


, to follow this higher vision who succeed ; 


It is the law and 


the prophets. For some occult reason 


‘| the names of Howells and Aldrich are 


often closely associated together and 


J} their lines in life are seen to have inter- 
“€ sected at various points. Mr. Aldrich’s 


place in modern poetry is so unique that 
it is doubtless more widely appreciated 


}{ than critically defined. Two things, at 
»( least, are apparent in his work—apparent 


spontaneity combined with the most ex- 


‘\y quisite finish. The subtile process no 


f 


S 


Ss 
¢ 


"\ 


\ 


=< more lends itself to interpretation than 


does the song of the nightingale. 
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Mr. Aldrich’s house on Beacon hill has 
a cupola commanding a view which—es- 
pecially at night, with the electric lights 
gleaming brilliantly amid the foliage of 
the common or reflected in the lake in the 
public gardens, casting Rembrandtesque 
shadows over the stately architecture of 
the Back bay—is most romantic. The 
large drawing rooms, up one flight, after 
the manner of the old-time mansions of 
Boston, are interesting in their relics of 
travel in quaint carvings and old pictures ; 
and brilliant companies throng them on 
occasions of receptions, or choice and se- 
lect groups gather for the little dinners for 
which the house is famous. Last June & 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


Mr. Aldrich resigned his editorial connec- 
tion with the Atlantic and returned to his 
first love, the Muses; while Mr. Horace 
E. Scudder, who has long contributed to 
this periodical that line of creative criti- 
cism which has been so characteristic a 
figure, succeeds Mr. Aldrich, and addsan- 
other to the line of distinguished editors, 
beginning with Mr. Lowell, who have 
conducted this magazine. Mr. Scudder is 
a most interesting figure in contemporary 
life. «It has been my good fortune,’’ he 
says, ‘‘to escape the glare of publicity.” 


DAR.Y Gila << 
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And while he has, from the mingled mod- 
esty and high quality of his literary life, 
escaped the burden of mere sensational 
notoriety which so often masquerades as 
fame, he has won fame itself as the author 
of choice essays, one 
volume of which (Men 
and Letters) is espe- 
cially of value. It 
was he who assisted 
Mrs. Taylor in the 
editorship of the life 
and letters of her hus- 
band, Bayard Taylor ; 
he is one of the con- 
tributors to that 
monumental work, 
the Memorial History 
of Boston, and besides 
much other work of a 
critical and historical 
character he is the 
author of a number of 
popular juveniles, in- 
cluding the Bodley 
books. The Scudder 
family dates back to 
the days of the Massa- 
chusetts bay colony, 
and traces its descent to Governor Win- 
throp. Mr. Scudder has two brothers who 
have distinguished themselves : Reverend 


“ David Coit Scudder (who died in India in 


1861 during his missionary service) and 
Professor Samuel Hubbard Scudder of 


‘| Cambridge, the well-known naturalist. 


A serene and benignant figure is often 
seen crossing the public gardens in the 
morning, on the way from his residence at 
the Brunswick hotel to the Athenzeum 


% library on Beacon street, that of the emi- 


nent publisher, editor and author, Mr. 
Maturin M, Ballou. He is the son of the 
saintly Reverend Hosea Ballou, whose 
life and work has left an impress on this 
age in its impulse of striving after the 
higher perfection in humanity. Mr. Ballou 
is Boston born and bred; but his life has 
been one of great variety, and to the litera- 
ture of travel he has contributed extensive- 
ly. Within the past nine years he has 
produced seven new books, inclusive too of 
the long journeys made for their material. 
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He has visited Russia, Alaska, India, Aus- 
tralia and many other countries, his latest 


journey having been to Mexico, resulting :} 


in a work entitled Aztec Land, which 

gives fresh and informing pictures of life 
in the land of the Mon- 
tezumas. 

Mr. Ballouw is one of 
those rare persons 
who exercise, in a gen- 
tle way, a most po- 
tent influence on gen- | 
eral society, at once 
suggestive and stimu- 
lating. His versatile / 
genius produces 
stories, sketches, 
poems and editorial | 
papers as well as the 
travel literature so 
well known, and he 


is, too, the compiler Ps 


of several volumes of 
valuable and salient 
quotations. To the 
first of these volumes 
Mr. 
consciously gave the 
title. The poet and 
Mr. Fields were sitting together one day ¢ 
when Mr. Ballou, approaching them, said, ' 
‘«« T have an idea.” 

‘«« Hold on to it,’’ playfully rejoined Mr. 
Longfellow. ‘ Whatisit?’’ Mr. Ballou 
explained and Mr. Longfellow said, ‘What } 
a treasury of thought.’”’ ‘‘ Thanks,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Ballou, ‘‘ you have given me the 
title.’’ 

One of the happy hunting grounds of 
Boston authors is the hospitable home of { 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, whose } 


rooms on her reception day are thronged ¥% 
y ° 


with literary and artistic people, foreign 
celebrities, the reigning wit or genius of the 


season, or the talent not yet recognized AY 


save by the exquisite sympathy and divi- 
nation of the accomplished hostess. To 
large social experience in both American }} 
and European cities Mrs. Moulton adds 
an exquisite courtesy and delicate tact, 


because it is tact which is the sincere }/} 


expression of a sympathetic and loving 
nature. Her home is almost furnished, so 
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to speak, with the tributes of friends. ton has one seldom seen—Poe’s Raven 
Here is a water color from Rollin Tilton of translated into French by Stephan Mal- 
Rome ; a vigorous black-and-white sketch lornié, and illustrated by Manet, the leader 
of a famous group of trees at Bordighera 
from its artist, Charles Caryl Coleman ; or 
one turns to a group of exquisite sketches 
by Winthrop Pierce of Boston, illustrating 
Mrs. Moulton’s poem, ‘‘ Come Back, Dear 
: Days.”’ 

It is Mr. Pierce who so exquisitely illus- 
trated Mrs. Moulton’s latest volume of 
poems (In the Garden of Dreams)—a vol- 
ume in which the artist’s power and the 
luxurious beauty of form given by the 
publishers seem to vie with each other in 
fitly accompanying the lyric loveliness of 
the poems. About Mrs. Moukton’s charm- 
ing rooms there are at least a score of 
signed photographs from Vedder, of his 

Ni} own pictures, with photographs, sketches 
AM or modelling from Coleman, Greenough, 
4) Ezekiel and Robert Barrett Browning, 
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of the French impressionists—the copy 
being the united gift of the translator and 
the painter. Many are the rare books in 
her library, and autograph copies from 
contemporary authors by the dozen, one F 
may almost say. Many, too, are the books 
and poems dedicated to Mrs. Moulton—as $ga7 
the Wind Voices of Philip Bourke Mar- F7@ 
ston, inscribed: «To Louise Chandler Bj 
Moulton, true poet and true friend,’ and #3 
another by Herbert L. Clarke of Lon- 
don ; and one, too, that I recall, Under & 
the Cedars, by Augusta Clinton Win- 
throp, a young Boston poet. An oil paint- 
ing of great beauty and various photo- 
graphs from Signor Vertunni of Rome are 
among the many gifts of foreign friends, 
and to one who may be privileged to see 
some of the numerous letters from inter- 
esting people—Browning, George Eliot, 
Lord Houghton, Tennyson, Jean Ingelow, AX 
Christina Rossetti, George Meredith, Gra- § 
ham Tomson, O’Shaughnessy, Robert } 
Louis Stevenson, Oswald Crawfurd, J. 
Ashby Sterry, and many and many an- §% #) 
HW ho has given her a collection,of photo- other—they form a most fascinating col- B & 
’ | graphs of his Dryope from vari6wS points lection. 

| of view. Among rare editions, Mrs. Moul- Near piano or picture or some new ob- 
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ject of interest in Mrs. Moulton’s rooms, 
one is apt to meet the genial and witty 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 


who has, no doubt, concealed in his 


ys breast pocket the latest photograph of his 


daughter Margaret, his only child, the 
\ winsome little maiden who, a few years 
since, inspired his poem, the «‘ Baby Sor- 
ceress.’’ Or again, here is Mr. Arlo Bates, 
the poet and novelist, whose refined and 
thoughtful face appears with this paper ; 
John Boyle O’Reilly, handsome, mag- 
netic, a figure to be deeply missed in social 
Boston ; Barrett Wendell, whose exquisite 
$ romance, The Duchess Emilia, still re- 
mains unrivalled in its peculiar line of 
creation; Professor Horsford of Cambridge, 


*, a gentleman of most winning presence 


and the antiquarian whose distinguished 
researches have thrown an illumination 


that may be revolutionary 
in its influence on Ameri- 
can history ; Mrs. Edwin P. 
Whipple, the widow of the 
eminent critic and herself a 
lady of the most fastidiously 
cultivated taste ; ex-governor 
and Mrs. William Claflin, 
leaders in all good works, at 
whose home the poet Whit- 
tier makes his Boston stays ; 
Miss Anne Whitney, the 
sculptor and the poet, a lady 
of most impressive and dis- 4 
tinguished presence; Profes- B 
sor Eichberg, who looks so 
« like the portraits of Schiller, 
and his lovely wife, and their 
daughter, known in litera- 
ture as Annie Eichberg 
King; Miss Alice Wheeler 
the artist, who was the friend 
of the ill-fated «« Sherwood 
Bonner ’’ (Mrs. MacDowell), 
and an especial friend, too, of 
the lovely Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop ; Professor Lane of 
Harvard, the great Latin 
scholar ; James Jeffrey Roche, 
the witty president of the 
Papyrus club, and a poet and 
journalist ; Miss Nora Perry, , 
whosesongs sing themselves } 

into the reader’s heart and consciousness ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin F. Waters—Mrs. / 
Waters better known as Clara Erskine 
Clement, the author and editor of several 
important art books; and Miss Kathe- 
rine Eleanor Conway, a poet and journal- 
ist, who codperated with Mrs. Clement 
Waters in the preparation of their work 
called Catholic Symbols. The stately 
grace of Mrs. Elliott (Maud Howe) and 
the flashing brilliancy of Louise Imogene 
Guiney are often met in Mrs. Moulton’s 
drawing rooms. Oscar Fay Adams, the 
poet and story writer, is an habitué, as 
are Mr. Willis Boyd Allen, the talented 
young poet, and his lovely sister, whose 
pretty sobriquet given her by her friends 
is ‘‘Maid Marian;’’ Mr. Partridge, the 


sculptor; Lassetter Bynner; Mrs. Ole n 


Bull, always a charming presence; and 
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here, too, came Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Gonse, old friends from London ; and who- 
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the hour in Boston is apt to be found in 


9 Mrs. Moulton’s brilliant and inclusive cir- 


4¢ cle—an inclusiveness of fine selection, of 
Y eclectic sympathies, which gives a charm 


“» to her receptions seldom found. 


Mr. Bynner is a novelist who finds his 
inspiration in labor as well as genius. 
In writing an historical novel he fairly 
saturates his mind with the atmosphere 
Mr. Bynner is a member of 
the St. Botolph club, the Authors’ club of 
New York and the Massachusetts His- 
torical society. His home is at the Bus- 
| sey institute, a part of Harvard university 
at the Boston suburb of Forest Hills. 
4 The house was originally designed for one 
of the professors, and is the only one in the 
grounds, looking on the park, half hidden 
by shrubbery and with enchanting views 
from the windows. 

Mr. Robert Grant is one of the interest- 
ing figures among Boston authors. He 
has had the typical career of the man 


/}) who was born in Boston, graduated at 


Harvard, and has been the first of the 
Phi Beta Kappa before the Harvard chap- 
, ter. As an undergraduate Mr. Grant 
} showed the literary bent, and his work 
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followed a certain sympathetit and deli- 
cately intuitive line of interpretation of 


humor that make it delightful reading. 
Mrs. Margaret Deland is a Boston au- 
thor whose novel entitled John Ward, 
Preacher, brought her into wide notice. 
Since her marriage she has lived in this 
city and pursued her art with great ener- 
gy. Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, who is the 
same universal favorite in social life that 
she is in the literary world, makes her 
Boston home with Mrs. Fields, the widow 
of the noted publisher, whose house on 
Charles street has the perpetual charm of 
commanding such a view of water and sun- 
set skies as would entrance painter and 
poet. This mansion, left in a part of the 
city from which the tide of fashion has 
ebbed away—although, indeed, it is with- 
in five minutes’ easy walk from Beacon fs 
street—is a very nucleus of literary inter- | 
est. Here have been entertained almost } 
every noted visitor to Boston for the past 
thirty years ormore. To this house came 


ROBERT GRANT. 


Thackeray, Dickens, 

Arnold and many others from abroad. 

was fairly a rendezvous for the Boston 
authors of the golden age. In one cham- 
ber Emerson wrote his Voluntaries, on a’ 
morning when he was a guest in the house. 
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Rising earty, as was his custom, he wrote 
the poem before breakfast and after this 
repast asked Mr. and Mrs. Fields to come 


4 THE REVEREND D( CTOR EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


up and hearit. He had written on loose 
sheets of paper, throwing each one down 
as finished, and the floor was carpeted with 
his flying manuscript. Mr. Fields assisted 
him in gathering them, and on the read- 
ing Mrs. Fields gave the poem its perfect 
title. 

An early portrait of Mrs. Fields hangs 


Sy in an upper chamber of the Longfellow 


# mansion and reveals a singularly delicate, 
impressionable face, glowing with the 
f loveliness of youth and genius. It is the 
) life of the scholar that Mrs. Fields has al- 
ways lived without being at all that of the 
recluse. Her mornings have been sacred 
to study and until twelve she gives. her- 


me self wholly to her books and thought. 


The result of this rich activity is seen in 
her literary work. 
One of the charming features of the 


Y, literary Boston of the scarcely vanished 


past was that of the Sunday evenings at 
the Whipples’ during the lifetime of the 
gifted critic. Here was something more 
like the salon than is often seen in these 
% days. Mrs. Whipple’s exquisite tact, as 
well as her fastidious taste, drew a circle at 
once eclectic and exclusive—guests drawn 


together by the only true law, that of 
spiritual gravitation. In the golden age 
of Boston it was Lowell and Longfellow 
and Greene and Pierce and Emerson ; Doc- 
tor and Mrs. Howe ; the Alcotts ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Fields ; the Hawthornes; Ole Bull 
and his graceful wife ; Edwin Booth and 
the witty Autocrat ; Doctor Bartol, the 
gentle mystic; James Freeman Clarke, 
serene and spiritual ; Miss Anne Whitney, 
of an almost classic majesty of presence ; 
Miss Lucretia P. Hale, and, in earlier days, 
Sumner and Governor Andrew. 

Wendell Phillips went little into soci- 
ety. There was no house but that would 
have felt itself honored by his presence ; 
but he found, it may be, deeper interest 
in his special work for humanity, and his 
invalid wife may, too, have made a certain 
sacrifice of social enjoyments appear to 
him in the light of duty. 

A retrospective glance over this period 
reveals how all, host and guests, have 
gone on ‘into the silent land,’ 

* And the names they used to bear 


Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.”’ 


Doctor Parsons is an habitué at Mrs. 
Whipple’s, and his most celebrated poem, 
‘««On a Bust of Dante,’’ was written from 
a statuette of the poet presented to Mr. 
Whipple by Sumner. 

Any reference to a literary Boston that 
did not include the Hales would surely be 
the play of Hamlet sans the figure of the 
‘‘melancholy Dane.’’ The genial, witty 


divine, Reverend Doctor Edward Everett fj 


Hale, and his sisters, Miss Lucretia and 
Miss Susan, are. not only prominent fig- 
ures but important factors in the life and 
work of the day. Miss Lucretia Peabody 
Hale, who, with the Bostonian fondness for 
using the Christian name, has never been 
known as Miss Hale, but always as « Lu- 
cretia’’ Hale, was a favorite pupil of the 
famous Elizabeth Peabody. The true Bos- 
tonese are all related or connected by in- 
tricate intermarriages and, as a conse- 
quence, as Mr. Henry James has humor- 


ously portrayed in his stories, they are apt BY e 


to speak of each other by their first names. 
Miss Hale’s literary work is by no 
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means done in any well-regulated early 
morning hours. ‘‘I am absolutely use. 
less till ten o'clock, at least,’’ she will 
say, ‘* but I have observed that if I sur- 
vive that hourI usually live through the 
day.”’ It is a question if any Boston 
woman since the days of Margaret Ful- 
ler had ever so large a following, so to 
4 speak, as Miss Hale. Her literary classes 
draw about her many young people ; her 
‘ literary work reaches a still larger number, 
and her own friends and associates are 
practically infinite in variety. She has 


BY the talent for that large relatedness of life 


@ which so signally characterizes Edward 
} Everett Hale. Miss Susan Hale gleefully 
narrates that in their nursery days her 
father’s paper, the Advertiser, was made to 
+ doduty at meals, pinned about their necks. 
Perhaps the future illustrious group ab- 
sorbed something of this external literary 
Miss Susan Hale is a wit, par ex- 


/ and is a most accomplished and extensive 
traveller. 

Miss Hale accompanied Mr. and Mrs. 
/ Ernest Longfellow and the artist, Mr. 
Church, to Mexico one spring, and a de- 
lightful journey they had. Being ques- 
tioned, however, as to whether she had 
stored away any thrilling experiences in 
the course of her sublunary career, Miss 
Hale replies characteristically that the 
only striking events she is able to recall 
‘ are ‘drawing a large doll at a fair raffle at 
the age of seven, and the death of the yel- 
low cat at the age of thirty-seven.’”’ The 


& memories of her admirers are more reten- 


tive. An ingenious nature, fertile in its 
resources and with all sorts of varied and 
~#\ delightful experiences to draw upon, Miss 
-| Hale is the most delightful of compan- 
y ions. 

§ Itis rather in the line of coals to New- 
6 castle to bring to the Cosmopolitan im- 
pressions of its constant contributor, Rev- 
erend Doctor Edward Everett Hale, whose 
¢ work is one of the most charming features 
of the magazine. According to Colonel 
Higginson’s definition that to be truly 
, cosmopolitan a man must be at home even 


% in his own country, Doctor Hale is a cos- 


mopolitan, and it is a suggestive fact that 
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the author of A Man Without a Country 
is one who may almost be said to have all 
countries and all generations for his own, 
for the chief characteristic of this noted 
divine is his wide relatedness to life. His 
pérsonal influence has been, without doubt, 
the one most potent of any single or indi- 
vidual influence in his native city. Asa 
clergyman, author, journalist, lecturer, re- 
former, and man of society, he meets and 
mingles with many circles of life more or 
less foreign to each other. By just what 
occult law of dispensation everybody who 
wants anything feels inspired to seek Doc- 


tor Hale is not quite clear to the average By 
mind ; but it is unmistakably clear that § 


if he had not a liberal inheritance of what 
the Yankees call «faculty’’ he would 
have been a man without any (earthly) 


country long ago, whatever he might have « 8) 


possessed in a better world than this. 
Several of the young girls of his parish 
take great delight in assisting him in this 
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drift of work that assails the pleasant 
household. 
The home of the Hales is in the charm- 
ing suburb of Roxbury (Boston Highlands) 
—a commodious cream-colored house em- , 
bowered in trees, and with a porch vine- ¥ 
wreathed with the woodbine. Mrs. Hale 
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is a niece of Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Henry Ward Beecher, and is noted for her 
moral earnestness. The household con- 
sists of four sons and a daughter. One 
son, Philip, is an artist, as is the only 
daughter, Ellen Day Hale, who has stud- 
ied much in Paris in various methods and 
was at one time a pupil in the famous 
Julian studio. Miss Hale has exhibited 
at the Paris salon and in Boston and New 
York exhibitions. There is a liberal, ge- 
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9\} nial hospitality pervading the Hale man- 


) sion, but little formality. 
In this vicinity lives Mrs. Mary Eliza- 


~»y beth Blake, a poet of rare qualities, and 


as a prose writer she is equally enchant- 
) ing. Her latest work, A Summer Holiday 
in Europe, is as fascinating as romance in 
her poetic transcriptions. 

The Boston clubs are all more or less 
literary centres—the Somerset, Union, St. 
Botolph, Papyrus, Tavern, Puritan, the 
Art club, and the Paint and Clay. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is the president 
of the New England Woman's club, Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz of the Woman’s union, 
j and there is a Saturday Morning club of 
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ladies devoted to literary and social dis- 
cussions. 


Besides these there is the Browning so- 3 


ciety, composed of both men and women, 
of whom Colonel Higginson was long thc 
president, his successor being Mr. Dana 
Estes of the publishing house of Estes & 
Lauriat ; and the Round Table club, or- 
ganized by Colonel Higginson, who was 
unanimously chosen its perpetual presi- 
dent, which meets once a month in the 
private drawing rooms of some one of its 
members. The Browning society meets 
monthly at the Brunswick hotel. 
Professor Caroll Everett of Harvard, 


Professor Hiram Corson of Cornell, Rev- ay 
erend Francis B. Hornbrooke, Mrs. Alice }j . 


Kent Robertson and Reverend Henry G. 
Spalding have been among those who 


have read valuable papers before this | 
club. At the Round Table there is al- Rg 
ways some noted essayist, and after the /@ 


reading and discussion of the paper re- 
freshments are served and a social hour 
enjoyed. 


The Papyrus is another brilliant so- } 
& 


ciety of authors, artists, journalists and 
professional men, which meets regularly 
each month in private hotel parlors for 


a dinner, with postprandial diversions. GY 
John Boyle O'Reilly was one of its first DA 


presidents, which have included Alex- 
ander Young, William A. Hovey, Robert 
Grant, and T. Russell Sullivan, the pres- | 
ent one being Mr. James Jeffrey Roche, } 
poet and wit. Mr. Arlo Bates is well f 
known in society so far as the unconscious 


reserve of a very fine and fastidious nat- ¥ 


ure will permit. His genius is delicate { 
as it is brilliant. Another story writer of 
marked power and the most poetic and 
delicate fascination of touch is Mr. Thomas 
Seargant Perry. 

The author known as “J. S. of Dale”’ 
has won his public, and a wide one, and f 
he is known to Boston as Mr. Frederic J. 
Stimson, distinguished at the bar as well 
as in the creation of romance. His col- 
lege classmate, John T. Wheelright, is 
one of the cleverest wits of the day. . 

The last time—ah, how little could one 
have dreamed it would be the last time !— 
I saw Boyle O’Reilly, he spoke at some 
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length and with special enthusiasm of 
‘«« There is ab- 


solutely no limit to his cleverness,” 


said Mr. O’Reilly. Of himself—the Irish 
poet and patriot—it is hard to speak in 
any measured terms or restricted limits. 
He was the most picturesque figure Bos- 
ton ever knew. Hewas a man so charged 
with the heavenly magnetism that even 


Wa to meet him on the street gave life a new 


impulse. When Mr. O’Reilly came to 


o7 Boston he came, in a peculiar sense, to 


# his own, and it is to the eternal glory of 
a choice, fastidious, exclusive society that 


La), it did not fail to recognize in him the royal 


nature and to give him fitting welcome. 


he He took his natural place as one of the 


chosen leaders of men. 
Reverend and Mrs. Herbert D. Ward 


fea, (Elizabeth Stuart Phelps) passed this 


$s} last summer at their Gloucester cottage, 
where Mrs. Ward has almost translated 
g sea and surf into music and set them in 

4 her Songs of a Silent World. With the 
ocean on one side of the jutting point 
} anid Gloucester harbor on the other, there 


‘4 is a Venetian-like effect to their home. 


a Before the piazza are great rocks, and be- 


By Gj tween this ledge and the shore the tide 


 flowsin. The color pictures of a sea of 
ene: or silver gray, or of dreamy 
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shades of amethyst, rose or violet, tran- 
scend description ; and if one may see, 
flitting from piazza to rocks, a graceful 
white-robed figure, with dark hair brushed 
carelessly away from the classic face and 
a hint of tuberoses at the throat, and the 
summer sunshine in the luminous eyes, 
he may not be far amiss if he fancy it to 
be that of the world-famous author. 

Few services to the literature of art have * 
been more ably rendered than the compi- , 
lation of biographical facts and criticism 
in the two large volumes entitled Artists 
of the Nineteenth Century, by Mrs. Clara 
Erskine Clement (now Mrs. E. F. Waters) 
and Mr. Laurence Hutton. 
is a gracious and attractive presence in lit- j 
erary Boston. Her luxuriously appointed 
home is most hospitable in charming en- 
tertainments, her dinners and receptions 
are among the most brilliant in the city. 


Her literary work includes fiction and bi- q 


ography also. 


Professor Eben Norton Horsford of Cam- Naidh 


bridge is a distinguished antiquarian, and ¢ 
it is to him that the discovery of the an- 
cient city of Norumbega, whose site was 
near that of Watertown, Massachusetts, 
is due. His books on this subject are { 
very valuable. A man of vast wealth, 
Professor Horsford's beneficent kindness 
and discriminating sympathy fully equals 
the material resources that enable him 
to carry out his generous and beautiful § 
thoughts. One of the latest of his kind 
acts was the presentation to Wellesley 


college—of which he has always been one SRS 


of the most generous of benefactors—of 
a portrait of the ex-president, Mrs. Alice 
Freeman-Palmer, painted by Abbott Thay- 
er. Professor Andrew Preston Peabody, 
D.D., of Harvard is one of the beautiful 
and benignant characters who impress us 
so greatly with what they are that it is 
only with difficulty that we further seek }§ 
to know what they have done. 
Peabody’s long life—for he was born in } 
1811—has seen all the most vital progress } 
of literary development in America. Rev- 


erend Doctor Frederic Henry Hedge,whose * 
death occurred in August last, was six BY & 


years his senior; James Freeman Clarke 
and oe Fuller his seniors by one 
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year. Doctor Charles Lowell, the father 
of James Russell Lowell, Doctor Peabody 
knew well, and in his recent book called 
Harvard Graduates That I have Known, 
he includes a sketch of Doctor Lowell that 
must live in the gallery of literary por- 
traiture. 

It would be hardly possible to speak of 
literary Boston without some reference to 


& the literary journalism of the city, as 


distinct from the news-gathering or politi- 
cal discussion. The Reverend Julius H. 
Ward, author and critic, contributes choice 


, editorial work tothe Boston Herald. Mr. 
3 W. F. Whitcher, a member of the Bos- 
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ton Historical society and an historic and 
critical writer of marked ability, is pre- 
paring for publication a volume of pa- 
pers on Presidential Cabinets and Pres- 
idential Campaigns, contributed to the 
daily press. Mr. Huntington Smith, the 
noted critic and French translator, Mr. 
William A. Hovey, the author of that fine 
and subtile Causerie and an editor of 
wide experience, are among the active 
forces in present literary progress. The 
d'stinguished dramatic critic, Mr. Henry 
A. Clapp, is widely known, and his cri- 
tiques in the Boston Advertiser hold ac- 
knowledged prestige. 

The reading and the reception are favor- 
ite forms of social entertainment in liter- 
ary Boston. While there are certain very 
well-defined circles, they are yet apt to in- 


/y tersect in individual instances, and so the 


acquaintance, if not familiarity, becomes 


somewhat of a general character. The 


’ aristocracy of intellect is that most recog- 


nized. A very charming place in both 


EQUANIMITY. 


life and literature is that held by Mrs. 
John Elliott (Maud Howe), the youngest 
child of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who, as a 
beauty and a belle and an exquisite woman 
of society, held deserved prominence, but 
whose talents have of late years found ex 
pression also in vivid and brilliant fiction. 

Miss Charlotte Fiske Bates of Cam- 
bridge, who has published one or more vol 
umes of poems, was one of thenearer friends 
of Mr. Longfellow, and is always a wel 
come guest in the social literary life. 

The influence of Colonel Higginson on 
Boston life is not one that can be weighed 
save in the philosopher’s scales. 


former, the unwritten law of his life has 
always been that ‘‘one with God is a 
majority.’’ His chivalrous spirit is seen 
in every deed, and his artist instinct holds « 
every expression true to ideals of literary 
grace and refinement. 
inclusive life that Colonel Higginson lives, 
his mornings devoted exclusively to liter- 
ary work and the remainder of the day to 
his friends and other pursuits. 

Of the elder poets still happily remain- 
ing, Mr. Lowell, Doctor Holmes and Mr. 
Whittier, it is not needful to add echoes 
to the volumes already inspired by their 
lives and their work. Of Julia Ward 
Howe, poet, wit and woman of genius, in 
letters and art and society, one may truly 
discern her high sphere of thought in he: 
own lines addressed to ‘‘ Philosophy ’”’ : 

‘* I know not if I’ve caught the matchless mood 
In which impassioned Petrarch sang of thee 


But this I know—the world its plenitude 
May keep, so I may share thy beggary.”’ 


EQUANIMITY. 


By WILLIAM WHEELER. 


AN equal mind attain? 


Ah, list! 


The formula is double: 
When prosperous be a pessimist, 
Turn optimist in trouble. 

















Poet, % 
novelist, essayist, soldier, lecturer and re- & 


It is a varied and ¥ 


A FAMOUS FIREPLACE. 


By HERBERT PIERSON. 


the springtime there comes one day 
in each year when the sleepy old town 

of Bruges wakens with a thrill of life. 

The quiet streets are suddenly filled with 

a wondrous crowd. I happen to enter the 

city on this day and I wonder at the flags 

and pennons that stream 

from the windows. A pro- 

cession blocks my way as I 

am inquiring the direction 


‘ of the Franc, where the fa- 


mous fireplace is located. I 


i am jostled by folk from 


| Blankenburg and the Dutch 
border in strange caps ; Cap- 
| uchins with long beards mix 
with barefooted Carmelites 


“5 | and Beguines in snow-white 


headgear. Under thelindens 

of the old cathedral a clatter 

of Flemish fills the air till the 

tender spring leaves seem 

to vibrate on their slender 

stems. Through the streets 

that are planted with fir trees 

comes the procession of the 

Holy Grail. The crowd falls 

back as the priests of Ste. , 

Anne or St. Jacques in their 

most gorgeous copes, with 

choristers, crosses and silken 

banners make their way to 

the Grande Place. They are 

followed by long lines of nuns 

in white, bearing branches of 

4 lilies. The ‘Saint Sang,” 

brought from the Holy Land 

by Count Thierry of Alsace 

in the twelfth century, is 

borne on in its jewelled 

shrine with all the priests 

and religious orders in a sol- 

emn procession. They are so numerous 
) that they make Bruges seem like a great 
convent at night. The «Saint Sang’”’ 
"has had its vicissitudes since the noble 
, count brought his treasure in triumph 
} to Bruges. The precious drops are said 








to have been collected by Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, 


“In that hour when One in Sion 
Hung for love’s sake on a cross.” 


They were enclosed in a crystal flask 
and kept in a golden shrine. Once, when 


war convulsed the land, the flask was Nre 
thrown in a canal and remained there for § 
years. It was found by chance by some \j 


adventurous diver. Again, in troubled 
times, it was rescued by some pious soul , 
and hidden till the danger was past. Once 
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the processions in its honor £6) under the roof, out of the way of 
were forbidden, but now they the crowd. The high windows 
are again enjoyed on the 3d of he serve as frames for the pictures 
every May, and the desolate town a of the many-gabled town with its 
with its splendid palaces grows A: belt of verdure. A sky of lumi- 
festive in holiday apparel. I nous blue endomes the scene, the 
climbed up the winding stairs in- fresh young green of the lindens, 
to Longfellow’s belfry to a room —- the canals winding between fields 
| of rye and flax, the unfolding 
verdure of the lime trees. The 
smoke rises like white plumes in 
the clear air. Straight Lombardy ° 
poplars stand in stiff groups like 
uniformed soldiers. Towns nestle , 
here and there in the foliage and 
westward is a gleam of the sea. 
If I lean out I see each street and { 
canal lined asin a map. All the 
red tiles and stepped gables show 
clear in the sunshine. Like a for- 
tress, dark and gloomy and strong, 
Nétre Dame rises in view. Clumps ‘ 
of blooming azaleas make bright 
patches of color be- 
: tween the gray walls of 
— the convent garden. I 
, 4). ~. see the street of St. 
inte “s Amand where 
1g ; the Count of 
ce Flanders 
found refuge 
in a widow's 
attic on the 
night of Ar- 
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mae “¥ eR catch a gleam 
further on of 
the Minnewa- 
ter where the ; 
worthies of 
Ghent in the 
olden time ex- 
changed blows 
with their $ 
neighbors of 
Bruges. Here, ; 
in the great \he 
“~ space stretch- 49@ 
ing from the a4 
Nétre Dame to 2&4 
the quaint gables of the Franc, | 
is the quay of Rosenhoet. In | 
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_the golden. days when the commerce of 


Flanders reached all lands merchants 
from every part of Christendom thronged 
this place at a yearly fair. Near the an- 
cient church is the old mansion of Gruyt 


SOME BOURGEOIS. 


Huys where Edward rv. found a hiding 
place when the «Red Rose’’ had recov- 
ered its power in England. The first 


§ ‘«Bourse’’ ever established in Europe 


shows its quaintly carven front not far 
away. There is a slender pinnacle rising 
above the Saint Sang chapel which is all 


““P that is left of the castle of the counts of 


Flanders. The old Stadthuys with the 
gilt angels on its lucarnes glittering in 


: the sunshine is not far off, the most an- 
cient city hall in all the land. Before me 


the many-colored houses of the Grande 


Place rise in quaint fashion and I recog- 

nize the tall front and pointed arches of 

the Craenenburg. There the prisoned 

Maximilian heard the shouts of the fierce 

Clawaerts, while the axe fell on the necks 
of his friends and fire leaped up 
from their scaffolds. 

This is a coign of vantage from 
which to view the procession as 
it moves on with slow dignity 
through streets strewn with flow- 
ering broom and water flags. The 
clang of martial music mingles 
with the solemn chant of litanies. 


On the other side of the square ¢ 


a great altar is reared glittering } 
with gold and jewels. The steps 
are richly carpeted and strewn 
with herbs of grace. Clouds of 


incense float up from the surging 


censers. Under a scarlet canopy 


comes Monsieur Bruges, bearing % 


the «‘ Saint Sang’’ in its glittering 
receptacle. Then come the bishops 
of Ghent, Liége and Arras, each 
with his tall crozier and most 
splendid cope and mitre. Crowds 
of Capuchins and Carmelites sur- 
round the image of the Saviour 
brought from Jerusalem. Innocent 
Maries with lilies and little St. 
Johns in sheepskins with lambs : 


led by blue ribbons, follow. The Wy 


Host is elevated, there is a blare 
of trumpets, myriad voices of chor- 7 
isters chant the «Ave Verum”’ 
and the great bell tolls out from 


the tower over the kneeling mul- #% 


titude. I am waiting for the end. 

I have not come to Bruges to see 
the festival, though glad to have a glance 
of this city—which might be called the 
little Venice of Flanders—under its holi- 
day aspect. It is a Venice translated into 
Flemish with high-roofed houses and 
weedy gardens. I make my way through 
these rows of quaint houses of every color 
from rose pink to deep red, carved and 
orieled and turreted. I am going to see 
the ‘‘ Fireplace of the Franc ’’—the most 
celebrated fireplace in Europe—at least 
that is the verdict of Belgium. The pal- 
ace of the Franc rises among the poplars 











/ with 
| or short Saxon sword, or 
Geli they carried great knot- 


{,\ «Fierce are the karls,’’ 


(7 tutions 
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on the fur- 

ther side 

3 of the 
Stadthuys. 

In the times 

* called now the 
golden days, 


the neighbor- 
ing villages 
were always at 
Where the stagnation of peace now 


war. 

reigns the sandy dunes reéchoed with the 

sounds of conflict. A torch tossed high in 

the air was sufficient sig- 

~ nal for a “‘scrap.’”” The PF) 

} foes rushed out armed j 
the scharm axe 


» ted 
| the 


heavy as 


of Thor. 


clubs, 
hammer 





* says an old Flemish bal- 


*, lad, «with their rough 
wy) beards and rugged jer- 


kins. They think to 
} strike downtheknights.”’ 
But the despised karls 
) did a great work for 
ui Flanders. The earliest 
1) laws and the free insti- 
were preserved 
by them. They raised 
the sea dikes which pro- 


> tected the land from the 


THE LAKE OF LOVE, BRUGES. 


encroaching German ocean. The value 
set on these dikes is shown by the old 


Flemish law : «‘ He who breaks through a Y . 


dike shall lose his right hand.’’ 

Here was the Monastery of the Dunes, 
where there were 200 lay brothers. 
monks here, as ever, were the great pio- 
neers of civilization. Heathendom lin- 
gered among the Flemings far into the 
Middle Ages. The monks taught the 3 
rude people how to construct dikes, drain 
the marshes, and make the fields fruitful. 
In time Flanders grew famous for her 
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grain, her flocks and herds, and still more. 
for the strong Flemish horses so re- 
nowned through Europe. 

An aged servitor with bushy white 
beard and hair opens thedoor forme. He 
is deaf and nearly blind, but he knows 
the way well and carries a huge bunch of 
keys. I follow where he leads and at last 
I am in the room of the famous fireplace. 


¥¢ The old man looks at it affectionately. He 


has told its story often, and the mists of 
age have dimmed his eyes, but he would 
see itif his sight were gone forever. He 
intones his narrative. 

‘« Back in the Middle Ages,’’ he says, 


fi ‘about 1527, there lived in Bruges a won- 


¥ derful workman, a carver in wood, named 
Andreas. His skill made other artisans 
jealous, for human nature was about the 
same in those days as now. Andreas had 
a little daughter of ten who made the joy 
His uncle, a deaf and dumb 
; old man, also made his home with him, 
“) and there were rumors that he was toler- 
ated for his gold. Gossip flourished then, 
too, you see, sir. Well, it happened that 
on the birthday of Andreas little Marie 
had prepared a surprise for her father. 
She hid herself in his workroom to see 
But in- 


his joy when he discovered it. 
yj stead of her father came a man who for 
a long time had cherished a fierce and 
envious hatred against the wonderful car- 
wil ver. 

@ <«°«Where is Andreas?’ he cried, as he 


spied the poor deaf mute. The old man 
%} did not understand, and the visitor gave 
} him an angry push out of his way. The 
poor fellow struck his head heavily on one 
of the andirons in the fireplace. Marie 
shrieked. . The visitor disappeared, and 


=", the neighbors entered to find Andreas 


with a bloody corpse in his arms. So it 
4 happened that the wiseacres of the day 
’ thought Andreas was the murderer, and 
§ he was thrown into prison. He was al- 
lowed to have his tools, though, and in 
his prison he designed and finished this 
44 superb work of art which has delighted 
ma the whole world. It was so astonishing 


9 Gi that they gave him his freedom, but the 


poor man had worked with such ardor 
that he only lived one day after his re- 
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lease. He had put his life into this 
great work.’’ 

The old man evidently believes his story, 
but the facts of the case are, that when a 
new council chamber for this palace of jus- 
tice was decided upon in 1528, the super- 
intendence of the work of a grand fireplace 
in marble was given to Meister Guyot de 
Beaugrand. Healsois responsible forthe ; 
four delicate carvings in alabaster that ¢ 
decorate the top, and delineate the coy 
Susannah and the Elders. The wood carv- 
ing in oak, however, which is the most 
important part of the fireplace, was in 
charge of Launcelot Blondeel. Under his 
superintendence the wonderful figures 
were carved, and the work was finished | 
in three years. It is interesting to note 
the prices paid in those days. For the 
marble work De Beaugrand received £600, 
for the carved woodwork Blondeel was «f 
paid only 116. Yet we read that the fire- " 
place cost, in all, £7000, a large sum in 
those days. 
carpet designed by a celebrity of the day 
for the floor of this council chamber, and 
costing £327, we can imagine that Bruges 
was a prosperous place. In 1844 this room 
was renovated, and its ancient splendor re- 
stored as far as possible, at a cost of $5000. 


I listen to the old man with wandering Ms 
1 oy 


thoughts as he repeats his oft-told tale. 
am fancying the effect of such a fireplace 
in a courtroom in New York, and at the } 
thought an alert and eager step is heard 


in the hall as if the present were scamper- '5% 


ing in with undue haste amid the sacred } 
memorials ofthe past. A middle-aged man [f 
in gray tweed with a Baedeker in his hand 
enters. His felt hat is well set back on 
his head, and his eyes are keen, his face 
thin and sallow and his manner nervous. 
He stares at his book, then nods to me. 
«American I’m sure—so am I,” he 
says. ‘*My name’s Briggs—J. Wesley 
Briggs. Heard there’s a great old fire- 
place here, an’ as I’m goin’ to build in 
Canaan Corners thought I might git an 
idee.’? He gazed a moment at the master- 
piece of art. 
said as his eye roamed over the wilderness 
of statues, scrolls, shields, wreaths and |; 
medallions. ‘*Who’s that duffer in the | 
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When we add a magnificent {¥%% 


« Big thing, ain’t it?” he MQ 
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CANAL IN BRUGES. 


“}) middle holding a ball in one hand and a 


poker in the other?’’ 

« That,’’ I say, “is the mighty em- 
peror Charles v. His throne is behind 
him, and the ball you notice symbolizes 
the world over which he is supposed to 
hold sway ; the poker is his sceptre. On 


“} the right are Charles the Bold and Mar- 


garet of England. On the left Maxi- 
milian of Austria and Mary of Burgun- 
dy.”’ 

‘« Tell ye what, folks could whittle some 
in them days,’’ he says, ‘‘ but ’twouldn’t 
pay now, take too much time.”’ 

“Art is long,’’ I say musingly, half- 
' forgetful of my companion. ‘They are 
’ gone, the kings and queens who ruled the 


“\ world then, and their deeds are hardly 


) remembered, but here is the creation of 
art as fresh and beautiful as ever.’’ J. 
, Wesley Briggs regards me a moment and 
then whistles. 

‘Is that in the guidebook ?’’ he asks, 
rustling over the leaves. 

‘‘Oh, I say,’’ he went on, peering into 
the fireplace, ‘‘ this ere contraption on roll- 
ers to hold the fire gives me an idee, only 
I'll bet if I went to patent it I'd find there 


4s) was one like it already. The Yankee na- 
* tion’s hard to beat ! 


aa hee: Oh, I say—you’re 
\\, an artist?”’ 





I own it without a blush. 

«So I see, it’s all in your line. Well, 
I’ve made my pile, and was a little seedy, 
so I thought I’d take a run over here and 
see what they’ve got to brag about. Great 
Scott ! I wouldn’t live here for a farm. 
Say, do you know what the name of the 
street is where the janitor lives? ‘Street 
of the Blind Donkey ’—suits him toa T! 


Wouldn’t that name look fine on a busi- 4 


ness card ?’’ 

‘“You are a Philistine, Mr. Briggs,’’ I 
say severely. 

‘‘ Hey ? humph—don’t be callin’ me Bi- 
ble names,’’ he says, laughing. «I did 
read as one of the public-school children 
wrote a definition of a republican as a 
‘kind of sinner mentioned in the Bible.’ 
Well, have you had enough fireplace for 
one day ?”’ 

I have enough of it in the company of 
J. Wesley Briggs, but I resolve to go back 
and sketch it alone. ‘If so,’’ he says, ‘I 
have found a jolly old restaurant where 
the artists used to go in old times. You 
can sit in a chair with a label on it that 
says ‘In this chair Rubens sat.’ What’s 
he done any way? Come on, perhaps 
you'll catch his spirit if you sit in it.” 
We go out into the street once more. 
Three swans are sailing slowly and ma- 
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jestically through shadow and sunshine 
by the Palace of the Franc. 

“TI don’t see,’’ says Briggs, looking 
about him, ‘‘ why it makes a house inter- 
estin’ because some old cove lived and 
died in it, as they seem to think over here. 
I’m a livin’ in the present, lam. That’s 
what’s important to me. Hullo—what’s 
that pond doing there?’’ 

«« That pond,” I say with dignity, «is 
the ‘ Lake of Love.’ ” 

‘‘ Lake of fever ’n’ ague I should say,”’ 
exclaims Briggs. ‘‘I wouldn't live in one 
of them houses for a gift of the town. 
They must have two feet of water in the 
cellar! If that pond was on my land at 
Canaan Corners I'd drain it.” 

Wereach the restaurant at last, the old- 
est inn in Bruges. Long windows with 
small leaded panes open on a quaint gar- 
f den with trim walks and queer little 
clipped trees. The oak tables are black 
and polished with age. The leather-cov- 
ered oaken chairs have stood there while 
generations have smoked their cares away 
with just such absurd long-stemmed pipes 
as they use to-day. These pipes are hang- 


Cs ing on the wall by the dozen. The land- 


lady sits enshrined in a Gothic niche. 

‘You get a good square meal here,”’ 
says Briggs, ‘‘and that’s more important 
than all the famous old ducks that used 
to come here and sit in the chairs.”’ 

He addresses himself to the viands after 
4 this, and I fancy how it would feel if the 
famous ghosts should return and attempt 
to take their ancient places some night, 
pushing the modern interlopers out of 


y ‘ their seats. If the meals were as good in 


the olden times they might well hanker 


,y after the fleshpots of their beloved Bruges. 


After the meal we wander out of the old 
city gate. It stands alone, bereft of its 
once adjoining walls, with only some flat- 


4} nosed boats for company. 


Presently we come upon some old wind- 


mills stretching out long skeleton arms in 
a forlorn way toward the sky, as though 
in protest at being left alone when all 
their companions are « faded and gone.”’ 

‘I think those would make a good 
sketch,”’ I say. 

‘*What? Them ! guess you ain’t up on 
windmills,’ says Briggs. ‘‘ You ought to 
see the one I put up last year with a red, 
blue and white wheel. That was a dan- 
dy.”’ 

I am obstinate, however, and begin to 
draw. Suddenly the air seems to darken 
about me. I look up in amazement, and 
am aware that I am the centre of a group 
of all ages. They seem to have started 
from the ground, so quickly have they 
made their appearance. They are intense- 
ly interested in my work and make nu- 
merous suggestions, but unhappily they 


hide the windmills. I fix them with my } 


glittering eye and try to convey to them, 
first in Dutch and then in French, the 
fact that they are standing in my sun- 
shine. They merely grin and chatter till 


Briggs appears and utters some strong (My) 
ey 


Early English which they appear to under- 
stand. 

‘« That does the biz every time,” he re- 
marks ; ‘‘ queer, ain’t it, how all nations 


,>»? 


tumble to your meanin’. 


Briggs had only one day for Bruges, so SL) 


he left me in peace to sketch the famous 
fireplace and other things in the delight- 


ful old town. After a youth of strength } 
and stir and vehement life, after siege and f 


battle, fire and sword, Bruges is enjoying 


a peaceful old age. The commerce of the ¥f/¢ 


world passes it by, but the artist finds in 
it a satisfaction and a delight. I see it 


now as I left it, the winding canals, the 4 


fresh green of the lime trees, the desolate 
splendor of the palaces, all steeped in the 
sunshine of May. Men may call it a dead 
town, but it is beautifulin death. « After 
life’s fitful fever it sleeps well.” 
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ALonG the garden dart the humming-birds, 

Glancing among the leaves and blossomy branches 
With small, faint chirpings, less like songs than words ; 
They seem too dainty for this world of ours, 

Formed for more gracious skies and lovelier flowers. 

And gardens which the winter never blanches. 


A story of the Christ Child’s infancy, 
Ignored by pious James’s wise translators, 
Often in summer time comes back to me 
With these fair creatures. Who can understand 
Why aught so sweet and harmless should be banned 
As impious by those grim old commentators ? 


The legend runs that when the Christ Child dwelt 
In Nazareth, He seemed like any other 

Fair, innocent and happy boy, who felt 

His life a joy, and sported up and down 

The streets and byways of the quaint old town, 
Wherein He lived with Joseph and His mother. 


One morn a group of children, in their play, 
Found, where a potter plied his cunning labor, 
A treasure-trove of moist and plastic clay, 
And pleased themselves, as children might today, 
By shaping it in many a curious way, 
Each striving to outdo his merry neighbor. 


And Jesus—did His playmates call Him so?— 
Taking some clay, sat down among the others, 
And with deft fingers fluttering to and fro, 
Fashioned some little birds, with wondrous skill 
Shaping the tiny forms, head, breast and bill, 
In marvellous likeness to their living brothers. 
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THE BIRDS OF NAZARETH. 


And when the flock was finished—every bird 

Perfect in semblance, wing and foot and feather— 
The Maker smiled, and then, without a word, 
Raised them in His two hands and breathed on each— 
And lo! they lived! and skyward, out of reach, 

With joyful twittering flew away together ! 


And when the roses blossom white and red, 

And breeze and bee and brook tell happy stories, 
And humming-birds, with gold-green neck and head, 
And crimson throat and breast of amethyst, 

Sphered in their whirring wings’ transparent mist, 

Drain the deep goblets of the morning-glories, 


It seems to me that these aérial things, 

So shy of human touch, however tender, 
These vital gems—these living flowers with wings, 
May be the same, unscathed by age or death, 
Made by the gentle boy of Nazareth, 

And tossed into the morning’s ‘sunny splendor. 


Not like the coarser, ruder things of earth, 
Called into life’s small round of joy and duty 
By the slow processes of growth and birth, 
But made at once, all perfect and complete, 
By sinless fingers innocent and sweet, 
And breathed on by divinest Love and Beauty. 
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Part II. 


By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 


CHAPTER VII. 


BY agreement of counsel the trial was 
set for Wednesday. On Tuesday 


=) morning Martyn and his friends repaired 


to the village and took rooms at the tavern, 
bespeaking another for one who was ex- 
pected. As the afternoon waned Martyn 
began to show some impatience, and sev- 
eral times spoke in low tones with Isaac, 
who, though evidently anxious himself, 
answered as if trying to reassure him. 
The sun was about half an hour high when 
Martyn cried suddenly : 

‘«« Yonder he comes !”’ 

Then he rapidly descended the steps of 
the tavern piazza and met a person who 


7 had just reached there on horseback. 


«Glad to see you, Mr. Wicker! Good 
as your word.”’ 

‘« What’s the use of havin’ of a word if it 
ain’t good? Besides, there was the sup- 


peny ; but I didn’t have that to fetch me. 


mY How’s all your healths?”’ 


««Simply splendid.”’ 

He was asmall man, looking rather boy- 
ish in his face and movements and rather 
gaudy in attire. 

“Yes, sir,’’ after dismounting he con- 
tinued, «a fellow with any blood in his 
\} bones and anywhere else about him is 
} bound to come on such a arrant. Then I 
wanted to see the country. A man never 
é learns anything new staying at home all 
Besides,’’ poking his ribs, «I 


feel like I owe you some more boot for this 
horse.”’ 


Will had already laid his hand upon the \ 


mane of the beast, which turned its head 
and whinnied affectionately. 


‘I’m glad you're satisfied with your ¥% 


trade, Mr. Wicker. How did you leave 
your good wife and children ?’’ 
‘‘ All alive and kickin’. My wife, she 


were ruther sollomcholy when I come JRA, 


away to goon such a journey. I’ve been 
a-countin’ up, and it’s nigh on to forty- 
five mile I’ve come; the ruther biggest 
travellin’ I've ever done; and then the 
solemity of the thing, comin’ among 
people you don’t know and they don’t 
know you, and havin’ to tell what a man 
know about the killin’ o’ people when he 
don’t know a everlastin’ red cent. Such 
as that, I tell you, is sollum, Mr. Martyn, § 
you may say what you please about 
a. 

The small gentleman was much pleased 
at the interest his constant association 
with Martyn excited among the people. 


He wa8 dressed in what were evidently «4 


his best things, and it was certain from 
his manner that he intended to make as 
wide impression as possible. Ne 
At ten o’clock, the hour named, the ( 
judge called the case, The State versus 
William Martyn, and both parties an- 
nounced themselves ready. The court- 
room was soon filled with spectators, 
among whom was remarked the little in- 
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terest taken by Davison in the selection of 
a jury, making not one of the peremptory 
challenges to which his client was enti- 
tled. All except the judgeand Isaac Roun- 
tree could not but exhibit some amuse- 
ment at the testimony of Mr. Burge, who, 
intending to be accurate as possible, and 
elicit sympathy for himself, told with 
much circumstantiality of the meeting at 


¥7 his house, and delivered some of his views 


upon the comparative harmlessness of 
chicken fighting, particularly on an oc- 
casion time-honored as Christmas. For, 
indeed, religious sentiment was growing 
more stringent regarding that and similar 


“4 sports. At last, brought to the only issue 


§ before the jury, after many circumlocu- 
" tions, he deposed about thus: 

«‘When my wife, that is, my second 
present wife I’m a-meanin’ of (for, as my 
. neighbors in gen’l knows, I have been 
‘ married of twice in my time), she say that 

as it is a mighty nigh on to midnight, 

a not’ithstandin’ that our clock never 
" struck it, nor hain’t struck yit, not cler 
like she used to, but she said it were time 
fur honest people to go to bed, and then 
she said she’d have fotch in one more 
waiter o’ nog to them that wanted it; 
and it ’peared like, it bein’ the last, every- 


body jined ex-ception of one, and them 
exceptions were Morgan Kelsey. And so 
we all ris, exception of him, and it seem 
¥ like whosoever shot Morgan Kelsey that 


my were what he been waitin’ for. I don’t 
} say who that was, because I don’t know, 
so help me God, a-bein’ on my oath. All 


© I know about that I can tell in a few words. 


We all left Morgan Kelsey by the fire, 
where he were in a settin’ p’sition ; next 
time I see him he were in a fallin’ p’si- 
tion, and the next time I see him he were 
in a fell down p’sition on the flo’; dead 
as a herrin’. And while I am nof'a man 
that I’m so monst’ous pow’ful easy to 
{ git skeared, I acknowledge that I were 
§ mighty nigh flung inter a duck fit, and my 
wife she say she hain’t got over her’n yit, 
ner don’t expect to long as she have 
breath in her body ; but I tell her sech ac- 
4 cidents is liable to happen to anybody, 
though I can’t but think that me and her 
| have had our sheer, but as for who shot 
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that gun, I don’t know no more’n you do, 
gentl’men of the jury.’’ 

He came down with evident reluctance, 
as there were a great many other interest- 
ing things which he would have been 
thankful to tell. 

When the handkerchief was produced, 
Davison, after it had been inspected by the 
accused, said : 

«« We admit that is, or at one time was, 
the property cf defendant.”’ 


Murmurs were heard among the crowd. W 
The hostile language, that was proven, 4~J 


contained no definite threat, and the solic- 
itor’s looks, when he closed the case, 
showed that his confidence had already 
been impaired. Davison, after slight allu- 
sion to the finding of the handkerchief, 
as if most probably it had gotten there by 
accident, saying that he would at once 
produce evidence of undoubted innocence, 
cried : 

«* Will you please go to the stand, Mr. 
Wicker ?”’ : 

At the call of his name that gentleman 
arose, stood a moment looking blandly all 
around, then walked toward where he 
was invited with grace such as he might 
have exhibited in moving toward a lady 
for the purpose of soliciting her hand for 
a dance. 

‘¢ Who is that frisky little chap ?’’ was 
questioned in a whisper. 


«« Blamed if I know. He looks like he QW 


knows a thing or two and wants to tell 
it,’’ were the answers. The judge looked hg 
at him studiously for a moment or so, } 
then, as ifrecollectingly, smiled and leaned 
back. 

The witness, after condescendingly kiss- 
ing the book, began toying with the tags 
of his spotted cravat as if he would call 
attention to how well it became him. 

‘¢ What is your full name, Mr. Wicker ?”’ 
asked Davison. 

‘‘Did you ask what my full name was, 
sir?’’ he repeated in a loud, shrill tone, 


looking toward the extreme end of the NY " 


room as if he kindly desired that none 
should miss a word of what he was about 
tosay. Then, not waiting for an answer 
to his question, answered : E 

«The full name of the subscriber, sir, | 
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‘* YONDER HE COMES,”’ CRIED MARTYN, 


is Wilson—Blazenberry—Wicker. I got 
my name of Wilson from my father who 
moved from Putman county in the year of 
our Lord 1813, as I have freckwent heerd 
him say in his lifetime, and I rid by yis- 


ww» terday where he moved away from on my 


i, way to this appinted place ; but of course- 
that is hearsay evidence, being of before 
i. my day, and therefore I couldn’t swear to 
_ 

He glanced briefly at the judge as if to 
assure him that there need be no appre- 
hension that he would not keep himself 
within the strict rules of evidence. 

“The Blazenberry part of my name I 
got from my mother, she being of a Bla- 
zenberry before she got married to my 
father, and when on that interesting occa- 
sion she dropped the Blazenberry part and 
swibstichuted the Wicker which she fan- 
chied more better. Yes, sir, that is my 
¢ name in the fullest extents of it. I under- 
stand that were the upshot of your re- 
marks, sir?’’ 

“It was, sir,’ said Davison, repressing 
~ asmile, «and you have answered it with 
entire satisfaction. I will now ask you, 
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AND RAPIDLY DESCENDED THE STEPS. 


Mr. Wicker, to be kind enough to tell the 
court and jury where you live.” 

«« Youmean my residench, I presume, sir, 
if I may beallowed to ask the question ?’’ 

‘« Precisely so, sir.’’ 

‘‘Of course, sir,’”’ politely waving his . 
hand, «‘I have no objection to the above 
even if I weren’t on the witness stand. 
My residench, sir, at the present time and 
have been for four year, at which time I 
begun gethering in my wild oats and jined 
to myself a wife and kimpanion and never 
has been sorry, for the residench, sir, in 
general it’s in Jasper county in this pres- 
ent state of Georgie. IfI was to go into 
p’tick’lars I should say that it lays on the 
road from Whitfield’s to Mounterceller, 
which I presume it is knew that Mounter- 
celler is the county site of Jasper county 
as aforesaid, and about half way, though 
I may be some nigher Mounterceller than 
Whitfield’s. Is that sufficient for the in- 
fimation you wish to git at, sir?’’ 

«It is, sir, on that line; and now I'll 


ask whether or not you happened to be at ,* 


home on the night of the 24th of last De- 
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“I understand you to be a-illuding, 
if Iam not mistaken, to last Chris’mus 
eve, sir; all so be, you don’t use them 
words ?”’ 

‘«« Your understanding is entirely correct, 
Mr. Wicker.”’ 

‘«« Well, sir, I haven’t the slightest his- 
itation to say that I were. Haven’t been 
anywhere else but home on a Chris’mus 
eve but once’t since I been married, and 
that were two year ago when my wife’s 
mother wanted her whole gineration of 
children and grandchildren together at her 
house, which they done, and she after- 


%\, wards died on the twenty-nine o’ the next 


comin’ March. Yes, sir, I was there cer- 
tain that night and no mistake, at my 
own residench in the county of Jasper, in 
said state.”’ 

Everybody, always excepting Isaac, 


i) laughed almost aloud when the witness 


looked upon the audience as if pleased 
with having settled to their satisfaction 
this important historic fact. 

«Thank you, Mr. Wicker.’’ And Mr. 
Wicker bowed politely, accepting the ac- 


Fy knowledgment. 


«« Now, sir,’’ continued Davison, «I will 
ask you yet another question: were any 


f=» persons there on that occasion besides your 


own family ?”’ 
j ‘You mean, I should suppose, a-in- 
cluding of the undersigned subscriber, 
myself ?’’ 
i «Certainly, sir, including yourself, that 
| family’s head.”’ 
“Oh, ha! ha! Thank you for the com- 
») pliment !—I beg pardon of your honor,’’ 


| he said immediately with profound seri- 


ousness to the judge, «I did—I ah—was 
ruther ah——”’ 

‘«Proceed with your testimony, if you 
please, Mr. Wicker,’’ said the dignitary, 
hiding with his handkerchief as much as 
» possible of the mirthfulness he felt in 
harmony with that on all sides. 

«« Well, sir—begging pardon genilly for 
4| the int’ruption, I answer that request 

) with the word yes, or more proper, yes, 
4) sir ; although I never expected then, nor 
not till lately, to be called on to swear to 
that occasion. Yes, sir, there were another 
} person there on that same interestin’ 
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Chris’mus eve, if the expression may he 
allowed under oath. I could not forgit 


it for the reason whereof, ef no more, | .¥ 


hold in my hand at the present time.’’ 

Looking cordially at the prisoner, wit! 
his right hand he took hold of one of the 
tags of his cravat, and with a finger of 
the left pointed significantly at the other. 
He was happy in the consciousness that 
he had succeeded in the threat made to 
his wife before leaving home, that before 
getting off the witness stand he would 
make that people know who Wilson Bla- 
zenberry Wicker was. 

‘¢ Who was that person, sir?”’ ' 

He watched with great content as the f 
people leaned eagerly forward. Fora mo- 
ment or so he seemed searching with his 
eyes among them for the guest who had 
been honored by his hospitality, then, [gt 
pointing at the accused, answered, lifting }¥\ 
his voice yet higher : 

«« At the present hour, the guest of me 
residench in the interesting circumstances, } 
if I am not mistaken, is setting by your 


side, and he give in his name to me as ff 


William Martyn !”’ 


A murmur of relief went throughout as 3 Wy 


Davison said : 


«‘The witness is with you, Brother rll 


Wakefield.”’ 
««Mr. Witness !’’ said the solicitor, and 
paused. 
«« Sir! 
sir.”’ 
«Yes, sir; yes, sir. Isee you. Every- 
body sees you, Mr. Wicker. You say, ‘ if 
you are not mistaken.’ You mean by that ¥ 


—there is some want of certainty upon 


your mind regarding the——’’ 


‘«No, sir; not by nomeans, sir! I used 


the word as a clause in rhet’ric, sir. Noth- 
ing else. It were pine blank that man 
thar. As for being of mistakened in him, a% 
I couldn't be any more than in the horse fq 


I rid here yistiday and this here kervat, WY 


which I am at present a-feelin’ of, and 


which it have writ on it the name he give 


in to me when he come to my residench 
and I traded with him out of both. For I 
have a fanchy to his horse, and when I 





You behold me here, I presume, [P.¥ 
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mine, I says to him, « Mr. Martyn, ef you'll 

fling in that kervat you got on, it’s a 

trade ;’ for because I have took a fanchy 

also to that on account of its spottled 
dots, and he said he would, and then we 
lumped ; and I brung it along with mea 
not knowing how many unuseless ques- 
tions I might be asked.”’ 

«« Silence !’’ cried the sheriff. 

Then the judge, calling to him the solic- 
itor, whispered : 

‘Don’t you see that you have no case? 

I know who that man is, and he is respect- 

able and reliable. I told you I didn’t be- 
lieve the boy was guilty.” 

4 The officer, descending, said : 

} «I’ve no further question for the wit- 
ness and nothing to say to the jury.”’ 
‘Nor I,’’ said Davison. 

‘Hand the presentment to the jury,’’ 
said the judge, and when this was done 


7) he continued : «« Gentlemen, if you believe 


the testimony of the last witness, which 


ye) you are required to do when not impeached 


nor denied, you are bound to acquit the 
defendant. Retire and consider your ver- 
dict.”’ 

Within not more time than taken in 
writing it, they returned, answering : 
“ Not guilty.” 

The crowd lifted shouts. Only Isaac 


MP bowed his head in his hand and wept. 


“Oh, Will, Will!’’ he said, «« you don’t 


Wy # know how it pained me to think of your 


m suffering.’’ 
“Tt was nothing, Cousin Ike, and it is 
iy all over now.” 
¥| “I wish it were,’’ he answered in a 
whisper. 

Mr. Wicker stayed during the remain- 
der of the day, and with pleasure, in suc- 


#*, cessive knots, let himself be admired for 


} accuracy and eloquence with which he re- 
4 peated his testimony, dwelling always 
« with fondness on the cravat with the spot- 
A tled dots. In spite of some homesickness, 
he felt reluctance in leaving the people to 
whom he had made himself so interesting. 
@ Slowly riding through the village next 
™ morning he graciously bowed and waved 


.@4 adieus to all, and after emerging, put his 


| New steed into a steady pace for Jasper 
county. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The question by whom Morgan Kelsey 
had been shot became as grave if not as 
pressing as at the beginning. The fact of 
a citizen of an adjoining county, while vis- 
iting peacefully at the house of a relative 
in this, being assassinated under cover of 
night was painful to the whole commu- 
nity. Aware ofthis, and especially noting 
the anxiety on Isaac Rountree’s mind, 
Martyn soon went away. Not that Isaac 
had thus advised, for he had never men- 
tioned the negro’s name since the day when 
informed of his master’s suspicions regard- 


ing him. But Martyn well knew theem- Fj 


burrassment which a man so serious and 
so reputable must feel at the idea of giving 
even tacit assent to the hiding from public 
justice of the perpetrator of such a crime, 
and so he withdrew and returned to his 


people. 
‘« Your name is Joe, now,’’ he said to the 


negro, ‘and it’s a case of life and death to NaN, 


drop Abe.”’ 

‘‘Datso, Marse Will? Well den, I draps 
her. My name Joe from dis out.’’ 

All except Isaac among the friends were 
pleased with the condition in which the 
case now stood. A far more. thoughtful 
and scrupulous man than any of them, he 


felt keenly that the imputation of murder 


committed by revenge must cling to his 
family, vague as it might be. One day, 
while giving to Thomas Wyrick expres- 
sion of this feeling, the latter said: 

«‘Tke,- such a notion as that is utterly 
absurd, so it strikes me. Will Martyn 
said that he told you who shot Morgan 
Kelsey.”’ 

«¢ Did Will tell you also?”’ 

«« He did, the night before he left.”’ 

‘«T knew he would tell somebody. The 
fellow can’t keep a secret. Did you agree 
with his suspicions ?”’ 

«“ Why, I haven’t a doubt. The fact is, 
I suspected as soon as I found that Will 
didn’t do it. When I saw that he intend- 
ed to run Abe, then I knew it, and didn’t 
need his telling.’’ 


«« But there it is, Tom. People have no 


doubt that the action was done by some- | 
one among the near friends of James 
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Rountree. They don’t suspect Abe, and 
I tell you now that if Abe did it he ought 
to suffer for it, as I intimated to Will. As 
he is gone, and doubtless will be out of 
the way for good, Iam not sure but that 
it ought to be believed, at least suspected, 
so as to take off suspicion from the whole 
family and allow the law, ifit can find 
him, the penalty that he deserves—if in- 
deed he is guilty.” 

‘‘Deserves! Ike Rountree, you're the 
strangest man I do believe in this blessed 
world. Joining the church or some- 
thing else has made of you a kind of 
crank, if you’ll excuse me, 

§ or if you won’t. That poor 
¥ negro has upon his 
back and will carry 
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wooden world, and I thank God Almighty 
for it, whether you do or not.”’ 

«Ah, Tom, you go on the idea of re- 
venge! That is just what the Infinite 


Being whose name you invoke does not 
allow, even for great injuries, no more 
than the law of the land does. Oh me!” 
he said with great bitterness, «‘ the whole 











HE HAD BEEN READING IN HIS LIBLE WHEN THE LETTER WAS BROUGHT. 


to the grave the scars left by Morgan 
Kelsey’s cowhide for the triflingest, piti- 
\ fullest little offence that ever was com- 
mitted. By blood! if he was to be tried 
for killing him, and I was on the jury, I'll 


Sm swear that I’d hang there from July to 


eternity before I’d go for convicting him, 
and that even if Jimmy Rountree hadn’t 
been any kin to me: and there’s many 


. g another man in this county would do the 


same. As for the people suspecting Abe, 
they are certain to do it after a while. 
*, Such things as that can’t be kept down 
* always, and I don’t care how soon it is 
» done, as they’ll never find him in this 


thing has been a continued series of mis- 
fortunes and miseries !”’ 


‘«« But who started them? My Lord! Ike 


Rountree, who started them? To say 
nothing of that humble slave, who I re- 
peat that lam thankful has gone where 
no sheriff or constable can ever find him, 
with his flesh keeping witness to the 
meanest brutality that a white man can 


commit, what am I to say about Jimmy WN 


shot down like a dog in that man’s horse- 
lot, and about his wife and child that the 
same bullet killed? Ike, you almost make , 
me mad sometimes by the way you talk ¢ 
and behave.” 
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« You don’t understand me, Tom. You 
know nothing at all about me. The death 
of my brother affected me more painful- 
ly than anybody, not, I really believe, 
excepting mother; for it destroyed a 
double love and a double hope. But my 
sense of a man’s most binding obligation 
has made me strive to subdue all resent- 
ment for that first murder ; for that it was 
a murder most foul I say to you now— 
what I did not say in that man’s lifetime, 
I do say now and only to you, I fully be- 
lieve. But—but—but——’”’ 

He ceased, looked up toward heaven 
with crimson cheek, then extending his 
hand as if in deprecation, said : 

‘‘ You made me say too much, Tom. I 
| ought not to have uttered those words, es- 
pecially on Susan’s account. I charge 
you not to repeat them.’’ 

After a few moments he continued softly : 

‘«‘ Poor dear Jimmy! He had built many 
fair hopes, and I had begun to indulge 
myself in one which, after his death, when 
it was too late, I found to have had a 
promise that I had not known or believed. 
With him was fruition, brief though it 
was: with me was only a dream. The 


blasting of these, in its inscrutable pur- 


=) poses, was permitted by divine Provi- 


dence. I have striven to submit, and to 
some degree have succeeded, at what sac- 


% rifice is known, outside of my own breast, 


to God alone. It has been hard fora 


‘4 nature like mine not to resist, when re- 


4) sistance would seem to have led me, if 
|) even temporarily, to a bliss as exquisite 
} as that of my poor dear brother’s had been. 
) God knows how the strife is to end. Now 
that suspicion has been taken off Will, for 
4 which I am profoundly thankful, and cast 
upon Abram, I feel bewildered sometimes 
to know what is becoming an honorable, 
God-fearing man to do, or not to do.”’ 

“T can tell you what is becoming for 
¥ you todo, Ike, if you’lllistentome. Will 
you?” 

“T’ll listen some, certainly; but be 
careful what you say.”’ 

He was almost trembling as he said 
these words, looking away from his com- 
panion, 

«Go and realize your dream which ought 
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to have been realized a year ago. Susan 
Kelsey has been waiting and waiting for 
you to come, and you owe it to her as well 
as to yourself to——’”’ 

««Stop, Tom, stop! Ican’t bear to have 
my own counsels in that matter disturbed 
by words of another. Sometime, I cannot 
say when, Iam going downthere. As for 
the result—but I will say no more. Don’t 
allude to the subject in my hearing any 
more, I beg you, Tom. Let the public 
suspect whom it may. One thing is cer- 
tain, and more steadfast than the everlast- 
ing hills—it is God’s destiny! I have 
been waiting, and I will wait longer, some 
longer—if I die!”’ 

Then he went away slowly. 

«There goes,’’ said Wyrick, ‘‘a very 
king among men ; but my Lord! by what 
notions is he beset! He tries to persuade 
himself that that negro ought to be hung, & 


when he knows he oughtn’t, and would a 


spend his last dollar to prevent it, andthen | 
be eaten by remorse for doing it. 
loves that girl with all his soul, and is 
obliged to know that he can get her for 
just another asking ; but his pride or his 
religion makes him prefer the misery it is 
to him to live without her. I haveno pa- 
tience with a religion that pulls a good 
man to pieces in that way! Such as that | 
can’t last without his losing his balance. 
Indeed, I’m afraid it is tottering already.”’ 
Before many weeks had passed suspi- 
cion, as Wyrick had predicted, did attach 
to the negro, when men began to reproach 
themselves for not so deciding immediately 
after the trial. 
disappearance was to be perpetual. 
time public anxiety subsided with the 
dissolving of the mystery, and hearing f 


what wrong the boy had suffered, did not & 


complain severely of his escape. 

General expectation now awaited the 
marriage of Isaac and Susan. Even Mr. f 
Burge was anxious.for it. 

‘«‘ Them two is jes the two finest young , 
people I know in all my acquaintance, and 
it’s to be hoped that it won’t be long before 
they’ll congeal together, and let things 
that can’t be holp, and is dead and buried, 
stay dead and buried. If it have been me 





—but everybody ain’t alike, I suppose.’’ 
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Yet none doubted that his ¥ 
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James Rountree. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


All pitied the life that had been led by 
Susan during these trials with more ear- 
nestness and respectfulness because of the 
beauty of character which enabled her to 
endure them without exhibition of the 
suffering which they knew she was obliged 
to feel. To her mother in her swift decline 


¥4 she devoted herself with tenderest assi- 


duity, and it consoled her much to note 
with what affectionate gratitude at last 
this was accepted. Mrs. Kelsey, as she 
had said, did not take any interest in the 
trial of William Martyn. Supposing him 


‘PA to have been guilty, she regarded his ac- 


tion as done in obedience to the inevitable 
fate which she had believed herself to fore- 
see, and was content that the same fate 
should continue its work if any remained. 
If not entirely indifferent to the coming 
trial, she could not but have some sense 
of compassion for the youth who had pur- 
sued the path from which, even if he had 
« tried, it had been impossible to deviate. 
She regarded it not only useless, but as no 
part of her duty, to interfere in any man- 
ner. When told of the acquittal, after 


-” heartfelt expressions of gratulation, she 


felt as before regarding the negro upon 
whom the charge had descended, with no 
concern that he had made his escape, 


« | thankful only that suspicion had been re- 


4) moved from the family and friends of 
She was deeply im- 
“e/ pressed by what was told her of the calm, 

i honorable conduct of Isaac throughout, 


$i) and it became her earnest wish that he 


and Susan might. be united in marriage, 


f if not before, then after her own death, 


which, more clearly than any other, she 
knew to be not far away. In this while 
confidence that had never been grew be- 
tween mother and daughter, bringing to 
/ each much regret that it came so late. For 
f each knew well that, except for this delay, 
that marriage would have taken place soon 
? after the deaths of James and Emily. 
4 One day when they had been talking to- 


@a gcther for some time Mrs. Kelsey said : 


‘«QOh, my child, why had we to wait so 
long for this sweet, sweet confidence ?’”’ 
As soon as she had learned of.what had 


passed between Isaac and Susan, and the ¢ 
latter had confessed the feeling for him . 
that rose afterward, she proposed to send 
for Isaac, but Susan could not get her own 
consent. Without waiting for-answer the 
mother continued : 

“If you had only told Isaac that day 
that you loved him, or that you could ¥ 
learn to love him, what it might have 
saved to all! Not to your brother, I 
mean; no, not to him! For he, poor, 
poor Morgan, was under a bond which 
could not be broken nor avoided. 
just as sure that that bond would be paid 
as I am now that it has been. But for { 
yourself, for Isaac, who, as everybody says, 
is cast down with melancholy, and not so } 


much for the death of his brother as for 7 


the loss of you ; and then—yes, how much 
better for me, poorme! Why, why didn’t 
you, oh my darling Susan ?”’ 


‘‘T wish I had done so; but, mother, 4) 
then I knew not that I loved Isaac.’’ ty 
Her cheeks crimsoned at the confession, Ri 


even in that sacred presence. Continuing 
she said : 

‘«T told Isaac that I would be his wife, 
and I have thought since that he ought to 
have known, though it was scarcely known 
to me, that I did love him, otherwise I could 
not have uttered those words. I had not 


known it myself until I felt that he was Suc 


gone from me.”’ 
“I wish I had known it! 
had known it! But I had never won my f 


daughters’ confidence as I ought to have ue 
done. Your father used to say I was wrong ekg 


in not trying harder than I did to win it. 
But somehow it always seemed as if I 7 
didn’t know how. God knows that I loved &Y 
you both as much as Morgan, who was so 
different. Many and many a time have I 
wished that, like you and Emily, he had 
inherited his father’s open nature instead 
of taking mine, which nevercould express § 


what I felt especially when it was affec- AY 


tionate and fond. Nobody knows what } 
losses befall such natures, nor how sorely 
they are felt. Still, I wish from my heart 


that I had known how it stood with you iM} 
and Isaac, who, even before that first PU.& 


dreadful day, I hoped would be my son- jy 
in-law, although not knowing that he 
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wanted to. I could have done what in the 
circumstances you believed that you could 
not, but what, for the sake of you both, 
ought to have been done. And I tell you 
solemnly, Susan, that it ought to be done 
now. Oh, may a merciful God forgive all 
my neglect !’’ 

Intent on answering these self reproach- 
ings Susan said: ‘‘Mother dear, I nor 
Emily for one moment ever doubted of 
your full affection. Father, if we had, 
would have reassured us. Hespoke tous 
often of how devotedly you loved all your 
children. Emily, you remember, confided 
4 to you her love for Jimmy. As for me, 
} alas! I did not know until too late that I 
had any to confide, and even that was 
when you were utterly prostrate with grief. 
My precious mother, I beg you not to ac- 
cuse yourself of what you were never in 
the least degree guilty.”’ 

«Well, well, my child, I will not, at 
least in words.’’ She lay awhile in si- 
/ lence, as if revolving what she would say 
}. next. «‘Susan,’”’ at length she said, «I 
want to see Isaac before I go, and I tell 


/ you now that my remnant is shorter than 


the doctor or anybody else believes. I 
want to talk with him about another mat- 
ter. You know how I’ve made my will. 
Won’t you be willing for me to send for 


Re» him?’? 


After some waiting Susan answered : 

‘«‘ Mother, if you feel that you ought to 
‘ see Isaac, or if such is your earnest wish, 
I make no further objection to your send- 
ing him a request tocome. It has seemed 
to me that at least he might have sent a 
messenger to inquire about the condition 
of your health. Still, they say that he 
seldom goes from home, and perhaps he 
thinks that such a message would not be 
expected of him. Send for him, mother, 
if you wish ; but I should hope that you 


*Z would not make to him any allusion tothe 


feeling that I have confessed ; that is, un- 
less he will have said either to you or to 


%» me that that which he had for me is un- 


changed.”’ 
‘Certainly, my child. That would be 
utirely proper. That it is unchanged I 
© have not a doubt, and none that it will so 
appear when you and he meet each other. 
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I do wish to see him about my business, 
and that will easily open the door to him. 
Cousin Redding Burge said to us last 
week, you remember, that Isaac had told 
him of his intention to come before very 
long. Now I feel better. If it could 
please God, I’d love to live longer, if only 
a little longer.”’ 

She became silent, but her face lit up 
with a cheerfulness that Susan never had 
seen upon it before. In this happy state, 
and before she had framed her message, 
she died. It was just a year after the 
death of her son. Her very last words 
were : 

«« Send for Isaac, and tell him Isay——”’ § 

The rest was an inaudible whisper. 

A widowed relative had been staying in 
the house for several weeks, and it was 
now decided that forthe present she would « 
make it her home. As had been expected, 
none of the Rountree family were at the > 
funeral ; but Mr. Burge said to Susan that 
in all his life he had never seen one so 
much affected as Isaac was when he had 
ridden to the house and informed him of 
the news. In presence of his mother he 
wept much ; but when alone, suffered yet 
greater anguish. Often he cried: 

‘«‘T ought to have gone there! 
ought to have gone there !”’ 

‘«Won’t you go to the funeral, my son? 
I think I would. Some of us ought to go, 
it seems to me.”’ 

«« No, no, mother ! I can’t go there now, 
and I’d rather that none of the family 
went. They would expect me, if any, and 
I think they can hardly expect me. When 
my feelings can get somewhat composed 
I will go. It was my intention to go be- 


Oh, I 


fore now, but I kept putting it off. Perhaps (@ 


it is as well that I did not, but I will go 
before long, if I live.’’ Yet to her great 
disappointment he continued todelay. A 
month later a letter was brought to him 
from the mail. Exhibiting much agita- 
tion, he looked for some time at the address 
before opening. It read thus : 


«« WHITE OAK, January 30, 1832. 
‘¢DEAR MR. ROUNTREE : 


‘««T suppose that you may not have heard 
that my mother left a will in which you 
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are appointed executor. Her wish was to 
see you and have some conference about 
the property, and she was about to send a 
message to you when, quite unexpectedly 
to us, she suddenly came to herend. The 
paper is in my possession. Whenever it 
may suit your convenience to call for it 
I shall be ready to resign it into your 
hands. Very respectfully, 
SUSAN KELSEY. 
‘« Mr. Isaac Rountree.”’ 


He had been reading in his Bible when 
the letter was brought. When he had 
finished perusing it he rose suddenly, 
laid the open book upon the table, and 
looked as if he were appalled. Several 
times he read it over, itt the intervals ab- 
sorbed in reflection. Occasionally he got 
| upon his knees and seemed to be anguish- 
# ing with prayer, frequently crying in a 
low tone: ‘How long, O Lord! how 
long!’’ It was late in the afternoon. 
Once he rose and went to the meadow be- 
low the spring ; but hardly had he reached 
it than he suddenly stopped, turned, and 
walking rapidly back, entered his room, 


BANG closed his door, and threw himself again 


upon his knees, while he searched and 


ee ® read several passages from the Old Testa- 


; ment. When they sent to call him to 
| supper he rose and, after bathing his face 


®% and readjusting his clothes, went into the 


house. His deportment and conversation 
4 while at the supper table were little dif- 
| ferent from the usual. Only his mother, 
who had become very anxious about him, 


y noticed the slightly deeper shadow upon 


his face, but knowing that he so preferred, 
endeavored to ignore it. With her young- 
4 er sons she sought to enliven him with 
cheerful conversation. Occasionally he 
smiled from affectionateness, but for the 
most part ate his simple meal in silence. 
When it was over he returned to his 
chamber. 

«‘Did brother tell you, mother, from 
whom came the letter he received this 
evening ?’’ asked John. 

‘*No, my son; but that or something 
else has made him seem rather more seri- 
ous than common. Do you know?”’ 
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When Jim brought it from the postoffice 
I looked to see to whom it was addressed. ff 
It was in a female hand and had on it the 5) 
indorsement of the postoffice there.’’ 

«I doubt if it came from Susan. If it 
is, she must have written something that 
gave him pain. However, he shows that 
any way whenever her name is mentioned 
in his hearing, although I feel sure that 
he Joves her dearly. I hope that this let- 
ter will take him down there. If he and 
Susan can once get together, I shall feel 
confident that they will soon come to an 
understanding. I have tried as often as I 
could to get him to go, and I think that 
he is sorry that he didn’t in Mrs. Kelsey’s 
lifetime. Indeed, he rather admitted as 
much to me. I’ve always regretted that 
he and Susan didn’t marry soon after the 
death of poor Jimmy. Old Mr. Burge 
tells people that Mrs. Kelsey felt the same } 
way about it. 
would have prevented—but it is not worth | 
while to talk about that now. Isaac has | 
a peculiar nature, and he has to be left * 
to work out the case for himself if it is 
ever to be worked out at all. 


night I should feel in better hope, pro- 
vided the letter was from Susan. 
dear child for a year has been behaving * 
towards me whenever we have met as if 4 
she had something that she would be glad 
to tell me. As it is nowI feel that the 
matter is in as much uncertainty as ever. 

Do not, either of you, allude to the letter t 
in his hearing.”’ . 


This counsel was needless. His brothers Y/p 


never so much as mentioned before him [ff 


the name of any one of the Kelsey family. |) 


His was indeed a peculiar case. His af- § 
fection for Susan had grown with the in- & 
tensity which silence always imparts to & 
the love of such a man. For some months 
had he been believing that he was loved 


by her, and many a time had he regretted <f 


that he had not taken her when she made of 
herself an offering to him. At other times } 
his pride, more than that, his religious 
scruples, made him feel as if he ought ra- \ 
ther to glory in the sacrifice which he was ff 
making, as well for his own sake as that 
of the memory of his brother. A dail) 

















It might and I’ve no doubt > si 


But for the Cy 
uncommon seriousness upon his face to- % 
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reader and student of the Bible, known to 
be used daily to earnest, devoted prayer, 
yet he would never consent to be made a 
deacon of the church, nor take any pub- 
lic part in its congregated worship, even 
when with only a few gathered at a prayer 
meeting. He had grown more and more 
,» reserved in intercourse both abroad and at 
> home. Known to be a man of extraor- 
dinary business qualities, he had begun to 
devolve upon his next younger brother the 
general management of plantation affairs, 
sometimes, when giving advice asked for, 
lapsing into indifference or absence of 
mind that put much anxiety on his mother 


7) and his brothers. He had heard with deep 


regret of the decline of Mrs. Kelsey. He 
believed that he understood her character 
better than it had become known to her 
children, and therefore had sympathized in 
4 all her grief. He had decided that at some 
time he would go to her and open all his 
heart, as afterward he opened it to Susan ; 


sy) for, always having high respect for her, 


( he had been much affected by her forbear- 
ance in the case of William Martyn. lt 
has been seen what a shock her death had 
put upon him. Nothing could have sur- 


’\ prised him more than being told that she 


had named him executor of her last will 
J) and testament. He regretted then more 
? earnestly that he had not gone to her. A 
| sense, not of remorse, but of something 
{ akin to it, rose within him which led to 
the shedding of many tears. He knew now 
4 that she had desired his union with Susan, 
#) and he believed that by devolving upon 
him such a trust she had died with this 
thought upon her mind. It seemed to 
} him that in her very dying article she had 
’ made this delicate appeal to him to take 
, into his arms her last surviving child, and 
thus consummate, if oblivion was impos- 
sible, condonement ofall the past. It made 
him feel for Susan a yearning so fond, so 
eager that, whether on his bed or upon his 
knees, he was awake wrestling with the 
, fiercest tearings for continued hold upon 
the ecstasy of his passion. He decided to 
™ goto Susan, but not quite yet. He felt 
*\ himself to be in a frame not yet fit for such 
| a meeting. He waited three days, and 
would have waited longer but, knowing 
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that the Court of Ordinary in the lower 
county was to sit in the ensuing week, and 
recognizing the importance of probate of 
Mrs. Kelsey’s will, and the grant of letters 
testamentary, he decided on Friday even- 
ing that he would go the next day. Then 
came to him the calmness whicha thought- 
ful mind feels when, after painful neces- 
sary vacillation, its resolution has become 
fixed. 


CHAPTER X. 


In this while no word about the Kelseys 
passed between him and his mother. At 
breakfast she saw his riding horse led to 
the gate, and she noticed that he was 4 
dressed with more care than usual. As he 
was about to leave he said: 

‘«« Mother, I am going down to see Miss 
Susan Kelsey today. Ina letter which I 
received from her on Tuesday are men- 


tioned some matters of business concern- § 


ing the estate left by her mother, about 


which she wishes and it is proper for us to Ma@¢ 


confer. I expect to return tonight, but it 
may be late. If I am not here by the usual 
bedtime I beg that neither you nor either 
of the boys will sit up for me. Please 
insist upon that with them, won’t you, 
mother ?’’ 

‘«Certainly, Isaac. I am glad that you 
are going there, my son ; indeed I am.”’ 


«“T have been thinking for some time of [7m 


doing so, and I wish I had gone before 
Mrs. Kelsey’s death. Perhaps it is best } 
that I did not. Such things for their hap- 


pening or not depend upon influences that Be} 


we cannot always control. Does it sur- 
prise when I tell you that Mrs. Kelsey ap- 
pointed me sole executor of her will? It 
did so to me, very much.”’ 

«« Somewhat, Isaac. 
She knew of your capacity for business 


and your integrity. Then she preferred for \¥ 


Susan to have your counsel and assistance 9 
rather than those of any other, feeling con- ? 
vinced, I suppose, what everybody else be- 
lieves, that you love each other.’’ 

‘‘ Neither of these have I known except 
in so far as my own feelings have been 
concerned. Of what are Miss Susan’s I 
shall endeavor to satisfy myself very soon, 
perhaps during this visit. It may be as 
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well that none except yourselves should 


know whither I am going. However,’” 


he added after a moment's reflection, « it 
matters not.’ 

He was apparently calm, as if a ques- 
tion that long had been of incertitude was 
nearing a decision that promised reasona- 
ble satisfaction. 

‘««T’ve no doubt,’’ said the mother cheer- 
fully, «‘that all will end rightly. Noth- 
ing has been needed but for you to go 
there. It makes me happier than I have 
felt in two years. Give Susan my love, 
and tell her I long—tell her what you 


{ think best in the circumstances.”’ 


«‘T’ll do both, mother. But meanwhile 
¥ don’t let your heart become fixed too fond- 
ly upon—upon any wish connected with 
me. It has been in the will of the Al- 
mighty that these two families should suf- 
fer sore disappointments. That these are 
not ended I fear. I have been afraid to 
pursue happiness in the ways in which 
other men are wont to seek it, since that 
sad régime began with the falling off of 
James and Emily. But I will not antici- 
pate what today or the brief future will 
bring forth. I hope to be guided whither 
it entirely comports with the destiny of 


God for me to go, into whose hands, not 
without most painful, shuddering reluc- 
tance, a year ago I resigned myself. You, 
dear mother, have practised the fortitude 
— that was becoming a spirit innocently 

smitten, and I never have a doubt that you 
will be securely supported, whatever is to 


betide others. I go this morning feeling 
as if I would leave everything to God. He 
knows it and I hope that He will point out 
to me my way. I have often sighed that 
| I had not your hopefulness, knowing the 


®) while that such a feeling was vain and 


Y most probably sinful. As well might a 
% taven complain because it was not made 
a dove ; only such a weakness, as if to put 
mankind, at Jeast such as me, to greater 
shame, is never indulged except by those 
I try to be- 
lieve that I have never wantonly hurt any 
person. Even my resentments, which you 
+, know have been strong, I think I have re- 
7 pressed and been content to leave redress 
for wrongs done to my family to the cer- 
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tain, inevitable retribution of God’s fate. 
I could not tell you all that it has cost to 
put myself in such a frame, even thus far. 
Iam talking to you with more freedom 
than for a long time past, because an epoch 
has come in my life which, cheerful as it 
leads you to be, is to me full of solemnity. 
I am going to see Miss Susan Kelsey to- 
day, and if she will, we shall speak to each 
other heart to heart. Another, the main 
reason, why I thus talk with you is this : 
it may be that when we are together again 
I shall be subjected to a great temptation ; 
I can't say that I fear it with very pain- 


ful intensity. ThreedaysagoIdid. Med- 


itation—and other resorts that I amin the 
habit of consulting—have brought calm- 
ness. Still, I do not feel entirely secure, 
and what I want of you is to pray for me 
often today. I don’t say formally and to 
the laying aside of any of your accus- 
tomed work, but in the midst of it lift up 
petitions that if I am sorely tempted I may 
endure submissively. I know you will, 
my precious mother.”’ 

He went to her and kissed her cheek 
reverently. 

‘‘My darling Isaac!’’ she said with 
tears, ‘‘I cannot imagine any temptation 
to come to you when in the presence of 
that dear girl except to be overjoyed at the 
thought of making her your wife. It is 
all that you need to get out of the gloom 
that has overshadowed you so long. I 
look for you tocome back bright like dear 
Jimmy was when he returned with Emi- 
ly’s pledge.”’ 

He smiled sadly, then, without other 
word, went away. She was anxious, yet 
she believed that, scrupulous as he had 
become, he was frightened with the excess 
of his delight in expectation of being about 
to realize what she knew to be the choicest 
wish of his life. Yet she was anxious, and 
during the rest of that day yearned like 
Monica over the beloved Augustine. 

He rode along at his usual gait, stop- 
ping for a chat with one and another of his 
acquaintances whom he met, pleased even 
to thankfulness with the consideration 
which all loved to bestow upon him. 
To those who inquired whither he was 
journeying he answered directly, as if it 











if, dwelt there with his family. 
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were a matter of too little importance to 
lead him to shun the gratification of simple 
curiosity. As he drew near the end of his 
journey he diverged from the main road 
and went to the house that last had been 
occupied by his brother. A man named 
Ryals, who was the general overseer, now 
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day to go by where my father’s father was 
shot down by the Injuns when they was a 
scootin’ acrost the ’Conee river ; yes, sir ; 
but one of our men see the varmint. when 
he fired, and he up, he did, with his rifle, 
and he fotch him down in his same tracks. 
Somehow, I allays wished it have been me 
that done it, though that were onpossible, 
because it were many a year before I were 
even borned. Comein; comein. You'll 
have to put up with pot luck. But evy 
body know you ain’t above poor folks, nor 
your brother weren’t neither. Evy body 
set a heap o’ stow by him. I were always 
sorry for the accident. It seem a pity they 
couldn't compermise.”’ 

Isaac entered, and saluted the wife with 


TURNING, SHE PUT HERSELF BY HIS SIDE AND THEY WENT INTO THE HOUSE. 


It was near 
| their hour for dinner, and Isaac was invit- 
4 ed to partake of it. With the unstudied 


(yy craciousness that had made him beloved 
% of all in humble conditions, he answered : 


«Thank you, Mr. Ryals, I will. It oc- 


Ws 
ap» curred to me that as I was on my way to 


y the house beyond, I would ride by to see, 


oY and with your good wife’s permission, 


| enter once again the house wherein my 
}) brother spent his last few months. You 
know how we all are about such things, 


,Y d Mr. Ryals.”’ 


«Cert’nly, Mr. Rountree, I know all 
} about that. It’s a pleasure to me to this 





i, 





accustomed politeness. During the meal, 
in the intervals of chatting with the hosts, 
he let his eyes wander about the room. 
After dinner he spent more than an hour 
walking around with Mr. Ryals, and an- 
swering his many inquiries. -At length 
said the latter : 

‘‘Miss Susan have been a ruther a-ex- 
pectin’ you to come down for three or four 
days. I puta letter in the officeshe writ to ] 
you last—last Saddy I think it were. Yes, § 
it were last Saddy, as I went by thar on 
my way to the blacksmith shop to have 
some scooters p’inted. I ’lowed you'd git 
it about a Monday, or maybe not tell a 
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Chuesday, and if so be, you’d come down 
a We’nesday or a Thursday ifit were con- 
venant. She said it were on business 
about the prop’ty. I no doubts that you 
heern of Missis Kelsey a ap’intin’ you as 
her eg’zector, and willin’ you half what 
she left.”’ 

Aghast, Isaac stopped suddenly. 

‘What do you say, Mr. Ryals? Did 
Mrs. Kelsey bequeath any of her property 
to me?”’ 

** Why, yes, sir, Mr. Rountree, I thought 
you must a knowed it, else I'd a left it for 
Miss Susan to tell you. Why, cert’nly, 
Miss Susan told me so with her own 


/3 mouth, I think it’s been three weeks ago, 


} and my wife say she told her that she were 
glad her mother have done it. For I do 
think she’s jes the onselfishest and the 
finest young ’oman I ever see in my born 
days, and my wife say the same, make no 
odds who she is nor whar she live. And 
it’s a monst’ous nice piece o’ prop’ty, and 
if the ’state owe ary single dollar, excep- 
tin’ for her ma’s coffin, Miss Susan say 
she don’t know it, and I got the money 
now to pay that the first time I come up 
with Jimmy Pullum, that he made it, and 
I don’t know when I see a nicer coffin, 
which Miss Susan she jes would see to the 
tackin’ on the cloth, inside and out, and 
she had it linded with satin that come out 
of her ma’s weddin’ frock, which Missis 


7 Kelsey have left them directions, and I 


never see a calmer nor a nicer corpse, and 
as for Miss Susan, I do think she were the 


34 whitest and beautifulest, which it seem to 


me she have jes come down from heaven 


NX to see her ma put away, and a-waitin’ when 


the buryin’ were over, to go back. Yes, 

J, sit, Mister Rountree, Missis Kelsey have 

= left you half the prop’ty, well as ’p’intin’ 
E} you eg’zector. No doubts about that, nor 

them.”’ ~- 

: “T bid you good day, Mr. Ryals," 

YA said Isaac, who extended his hand before 


-{ the man had finished his last speech. 


«Make my respects to your wife, if you 
please.”’ 

Remounting his horse, he rode slowly 
Instead of proceeding to the man- 
sion, he, after brief deliberation, returned 
| to the highway from which he had di- 
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verged. This added news seemed to have 
stunned him even more than the first. 
Several times he lifted his dry eyes toward 
heaven, as if appealing against what had 
befallen him so unexpectedly, and implor- 
ing guidance. Then he cast them down 
as if he felt that both his appeal and his 
prayer had been made in vain. When he 
had reached the highway he paused and, 
wheeling his horse several times, looked * 
back toward his home and forward to- . 
ward the house of the Kelseys. At last, 
turning the horse’s head in the direction 
of the latter, and tightening the reins, he 
said in a loud voice : 4 

‘“‘Tt has to be done, and the sooner the 
better.’’ 
furiously on until within a few rods of the 
gate, when, reining in, he advanced at be- 
coming pace. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Susan was looking for him with great ¥ Yh 


longing. She knew more of his life than 
he had supposed. Never distrusting the 
continuance of his passion, she pitied the 
sufferings endured by him in the long 
silence which peculiar conditions had im- 
posed, and the more because of the gush 
with which the modestest woman, when 


one dear love has departed, accepts the re- Sy 


turn of another farsweeter. Anticipating 
his relief when told of the dying wish of 
her mother, she meant to ignore at once } 


the embarrassment which both were to 
feel after so long absence, and let her lover 


see that now she had nothing but love to 


exhibit. When he alighted, she was stand- “7A 


ing in the door with her companion, who ¢ 
immediately withdrew into the house. 
When he had come within a few steps 
she descended and advanced to meet him. 
Her white face was lit with pink, as, not 
quite steady in her step, she moved with 
hands extended. 

««Oh, Isaac !’’ she said with trembling 
voice. ‘‘I am so glad to see you again !”’ 

She quivered slightly as one of his cold 


hands took hers, and he looked sadly into B @ 
More embarrassed than she had 7 
expected to be, because of his constraint, | 


her face. 


she said : 











Then, spurring deep, he dashed 3 
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‘««T rather looked for you to come sooner. 
Have you not been well ?’’ 

‘««T’ve been well, Susan, but I could not 
get away until today.”’ 

Turning, she put herself by his side 
and they went into the house, he assist- 
ing her to ascend the steps as he would 
have done with any other woman. When 
they were seated, looking at her with sor- 
rowful intensity, he asked about her 
health. 

‘‘T am quite well, Isaac, very well.’’ 

Turning his eyes about the room he 


, said: 


3 «« Will our conversation be within hear- 

ing of anyone else but ourselves? I ask 
on your account mainly. I have some- 
thing to say that perhaps you might pre- 
fer that none others should hear. And 
you have some things to say to me, have 
you not?’”’ 

‘«« Yes, when you have spoken yours and 
would like to hearthem. Wait a moment, 
4 please.’’ 

She arose and entered an adjoining 
, chamber. Presently she returned and, re- 
suming her seat, said : 

‘«« My friend who is staying with me has 
gone out of the house, so has my maid, 
and neither will return until I call.’’ 

She noted how he was remarking her 
sweet beauty, and in spite of some dis- 
appointment in his greeting her eyes 
shone with the happiness that the sight 
\ imparted. 

“T haven’t yet asked how are your 


6, mother and your brothers.”’ 


«Well, all well. Mother asked me to 
give you her love. She began upon 
another message, but, perhaps thinking 
it might embarrass me to deliver it along 


¥%] with the first, did not finish, but said I 


might tell you from her what I thought 
}8 proper.’”’ He smiled faintly and added, 
9 “She loves you very much, as much, I 
suspect, as she loved our sister Emily.’’ 
‘It is very, very kind of her. I love 
her dearly.”’ 
‘Iam glad to hear you say so, though 
4 Ibelieved that you did love her. Dear 
*)y mother has been needing all the support 


s of that sort that she could get, and will so 


continue. I know that she will be much 
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gratified when I report to her what you 
have said. I came down partly to confer 
with you about the business of which you 
wrote me; but mainly on another which 
concerns—myself, at least, more nearly. I 
had wished and so intended to come to 
see your mother, and I think I would have - 
done so, but that her decline was more 
rapid than I knew of. I had been hoping 
to see you both together. It surprised me 
much to hear that I had been named ex- 
ecutor of her will, but much more so an 
hour ago when, having come by the place 
where James and Emily lived, Mr. Ryals 
informed me of the legacy which she had 8 
bequeathed to me.”’ ‘ 

‘‘T don’t know that either should have 
greatly surprised you, Isaac.’’ 

«« Did she know of the feeling that once 
I had declared to have for you? If she 
did, of course she was obliged-to know 
that it must have continued.’’ 

«« She knew all that had ever passed be- 
tween us. I told her of everything.” 

‘« You knew, I suppose, of her intended 
action in my behalf?’’ 

‘«Certainly, and approved it cordially.” 

«‘Then you knew also that the feeling 
I had for you yet remained.”’ 

‘I believed so, Isaac ; I hoped so.’’ 

Quickly, as if to ignore her deeper blush- 

-ing, he said : 

‘- It is true I have continued to love you, 
perhaps with increased earnestness, ifsuch 
were possible.”’ 

‘« My belief was founded upon knowing 
the persistence of your character, not upon 
anything that I have seen or heard of your 
saying or doing. I hoped so, because 
after our last meeting I found that my 
feelings responded to yours entirely. 
the confidence that necessarily rose be- 
tween mother and myself after so many 
misfortunes, our hearts were opened to 
each other, and I reproached myself both 
for not having studied myself more care- 
fully and for not sending for you, and 
confessing what I felt.’’ 

‘««Oh, Susan, Susan, Susan!’’ he said 
with sudden animation, ‘‘why did you ‘ 
not? Why did you not until now, when— 2” 
when——”’ ‘ 

His voice quivered, and his eyes were 
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moist with the emotion by which he was 
stirred. 

«But not yet, not quite yet! Your 
mother, then, would have approved our 
marriage ?”’ 

«« Yes, yes indeed. Even from the death 
of Brother James and sister it had been the 
great desire of her heart; but she never 
told me of it until after that of Brother 
Morgan. She hoped that you would come 
to see her, assured that you must know 
how grateful she was for your forbearance 
in circumstances so trying. As you did 
not she had planned to send for you, but 
it was then too late. Her very last words 
were an incomplete message to you.”’ 

‘«« What was it?’’ he asked quickly. 

} «*The words were, ‘Send for Isaac and 
tell him I say—’ I know what she would 
have said if her strength had not become 


‘4 exhausted.” > 


‘««Do you?” 
‘* Yes ; she would have told you what I 


My have just done. She would have thanked 


you, and, commending me to your love, 
exhorted us to endeavor to blot from our 
minds every unhappy recollection. She 


DANG died in full belief that her wishes would 
’ be fulfilled.”’ 


They sat in silence for several moments, 
; looking at each other. She expected him 
. to draw nearer, and at least take her hand. 
Still, knowing his natural reserve, and be- 
thinking of the things through which he 
4 had passed, she resolved to ignore the dis- 


44] appointment. Moving her chair closer, 


she took one of his hands in hers and said : 
‘‘Tsaac, I am very happy.”’ 
He smiled sadly and said : 
‘«T suppose I ought to be, with my hand 


% in the hand of my dearest love.’’ 


«« And are you not?”’ 

She was leaning near, so near that he 
could feel her sweet breath. The pink 
which confession had brought to her 


yy cheeks had turned to the red of first con- 


jugal passion. No newly made bride, 
sending her maids away and left alone 
with her bridegroom in bower, was ever 
more blissful in anticipation of the be- 
stowal and acceptance of consummate love. 
His eyes were filled with her loveliness, 
and for a moment he looked as if he would 


be overcome under the excess of his emo- 
tion. Feebly he answered : 
‘« Yes, I will allow to my heart this sin 


gle brief indulgence, and, looking upon 1 


you, feel that our separate beings have be 
come one with all the blessings that im 
plies to a man wedded to such a woman. 
I—yes, I think I am entitled to that much 
after what I have sacrificed. Susan, in 
your beauty, in all your beauty, body, 
spirit and soul, I let my senses exult and 
be ravished in the sweetness of possession 
and fruition, Be silent while in this frame 
I look upon you.”’ 


Awed by words so sad and mysterious, JR 


the color, in spite of his longing gaze, be- 
gan to fail from her cheeks as she sat stil] 
and silent. After some moments, turn- 
ing away his face and sighing heavily, he 
said : 

‘‘ There, that must do; it is all!’ 


Then he covered his face with his hands, pg 


and she saw the tears slowly coursing 
down. 
‘« Tsaac !’’ now alarmed, she exclaimed. 


‘Wait a moment, Susan. Please don’t 


say anything to me yet.”’ 
Very soon withdrawing his hands, he 


rose, and with handkerchief drying his § 


face, said, as if resignedly : 
«It is over. Now Ican say what I came 


“to say.’’ 


Resuming the seat, which he had re- 
moved somewhat farther apart, in a calm 
tone he continued thus : 


«‘Susan, my dear child, I want you to f 


remain silent while I tell you some things 


which you must know. When about to ¥ 
leave home today I said to mother that I ff 
should be subjected to a sore temptation, | 


and I asked her to pray earnestly that | 
might endure it. I have not a doubt that 
she has been doing so, often with words, 
in spirit continuously, The temptation 


has been more trying than I had foreseen. 4 
The sight of you again, so completely & 


fashioned for all the comforting purposes 


of which I once had dreamed, would have K 


overturned me quite. I submit and I re- 
sign. To amanof courage it is some sup- 


port when he can do these in exigencies so _ 


extreme. And now, my beloved Susan, | 
want you to listen and be still until I have 
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‘} finished what I have to say. 
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Do not inter- 
rupt me, I beg of you.”’ 
Pausing a moment, it seemed that he 
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yourself an offering toward peace and rec- 
onciliation. Had you or hadI then known 
that you had, or were likely to have, the af- 

fection for me with- 
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SUSAN RUSHED TO THE FIRE AND THREW IT UPON THE BLAZING WOOD. 


\ was intent upon recalling the words in 


«’ which he had prepared the speech about to 
\ be made. 


Again he rose; his attitude was 
as of a lawyer entering upon the pleading 
of his one great cause. 
i ‘At the hands of your brother, my 
brother and his wife, your sister, met 
their death by what I have always be- 
lieved almost, if not quite, a ruthless as- 
} Sassination. If such a thing were ever 
possible, that deed, humanly speaking, 


WE might have been condoned by your becom- 
‘@ ing my wife. 
04 i) you would have been on that day, the last 


If God had not forbidden, 


~ | time that until now I have seen your face, 
when, standing before me, you presented 





out which a man of 
honor dare not take 
to wife one even as 
fair and lovely as 
you are, we would 
have been joined be- 
fore the going down , 
of that day’s sun. 
For I loved you then 
as I have loved you 
since, and as I love 
younow. Itwas not 
the will of God, and § 
when you had gone 
I saw it as plainly as 
I saw your depart- 
ing form. His fiat 
had gone forth as in 
the case of Joab and 


another, that upon 
the head of theslayer 
should return the 
blood of the innocent 
who were slain. Not 
even his oath which 
King David sware to 
Shimei could keep 
back the vengeance 
decreed of Heaven, 
nor could the very 
horns of the altar de- 
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fallen upon those more righteous than he, 
from the sword drawn by Solomon to take 
away the innocent blood from himself and 
from the house of his father. Indeed, I 
will own to you, Susan, that after I had 
parted from you that day I soon came to be- 
lieve that, although you knew it not, your 
heart was beginning to respond to mine; 
for both James and Emily had so thought, 


and I could not think that a passion so <) 


ardent as that within my breast was with- 
out one pulsation of return. When I be- 
came convinced of this I had no doubt, no J 
shadow of doubt, of the vengeance that # 
was to be wreaked for the slaughter of 
those innocents, and that by some mem- 
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ber of my family. Heaven knows how I 
prayed that if it must come it might come 
from some other source. I feared not my 
brothers, but I did fear Thomas Wyrick, 
and more, William Martyn. In either 
case would have been another assassina- 
tion, which, prompted by human resent- 
ment, could not be innocent before Heaven, 
and therefore it would turn its wrath upon 
my mother’s house. Oh, Susan! in the 
midst of these tumults of my being, I 
wished a thousand times that I had taken 
you, even without the love which I so 
eagerly coveted. I tried to fly to you and 
say, ‘Come, let us flee far, far away,’ but 
my feet would not bring me. Sometimes 
I felt as if I were a dead man upon the 
earth.”’ 

He paused, almost breathless from the 
emotion into which he had been wrought, 
and walked several times forth and back 
before the fireplace. Susan sat appalled as, 
without looking, but extending his hand 
toward her, he warned her to continued 
silence. Again standing, he proceeded. 

«The end came. I knew it was coming 
as soon as I was told of the expected gath- 
ering at Mr. Burge’s on that Christmas 
eve. Does it not seem strange that joy- 
ous beginnings of new seasons are marked 
often with retribution to. offenders of the 
old? How often a young king, newly 
come to the throne, marks his accession 
by slaughter among the enemies of his 
father’s dynasty! How past finding out 
are these ways of divine Providence! At 
the very hour when the glad day was 
about to begin, when pleasant dreamings 
were visiting young children and the inno- 
cent, the end came! The public suspect- 


\ Pp ed William Martyn. The pain I suffered 
8} from that. suspicion was, of its kind, most 


intense ; yet that, like the rest, was un- 
avoidable. He was acquitted. Then peo- 
ple’s minds went and they are now in 
pursuit of his servant. If he is ever found 
and brought back to trial he also will be 


bys found not guilty, for he is as innocent as 


his master. There is but one person upon 
the earth that knows who fired that shot. 


. His name, written by his own hand, upona 


paper which ever since that eventful night 
I have been carrying in my pocket, is——” 
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Susan sprang to her feet and backed 
as if she would retreat from a serpent of 
fire. It was only a step. The instant 
after, rushing to him, she put her hand 
upon his lips and swooned upon his 
breast. Lifting her in his arms, he bore 
her to a lounge near by, and kneeling 
down, took both of her hands in his, and 
several times eagerly kissed her lips. 
When her consciousness returned she 
rose into sitting posture, and, as if not 
aware of his presence, lifting upward 
her eyes, and outstretching her hands, 
moaned : 

‘*Oh, good God! And was I to endure 
this last also? Brother, sister, again a 
brother, mother, and now one whom I 


~ have loved more than all—must I lose him 


also?”’ 

‘« Yes, spotless lamb, yes! Beyond hu- 
man ken, the divine economy often puts 
expiation for wrong-doings upon the inno- 
cent. Yet this it is by which so many lives 
have been sanctified, and-——’”’ 

‘«Tsaac!’’ she cried, rising to her feet, 
and extending her hand as if with author- 
ity irresistible, ‘‘ give me that paper !’’ 

Taking it from his breast pocket, he 
handed it toher. It was in a sealed enve- 
lope which was addressed toher. Rushing 
to the fire she threw it upon the blazing 
wood, In it had been written a circum- 


stantial account of the killing of Mor- ; 


gan Kelsey. The slayer had used the 


disguise in order to cast upon William | 


Martyn a suspicion that he knew would 
be removed in time. He implored and 
claimed his pardon for having to resort 
to duplicity, which in the circumstances 
seemed to him unavoidable. He pleaded 
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full justification for the act, which had been § 


committed without any feeling of revenge, 
but as a reluctant instrument of divine 
Providence, whose intent was thus mer- 
cifully to forefend its vindictive perpetra- 
tion by one or another of the kinsmen of 
his brother ; that in submission to be thus 


employed he had sacrificed all his hopes of 


earthly happiness, one of which had been 
second only, if indeed second, to the hope 
of Heaven. This admission, as he named 


it, he declared to have been made in order, 


in case of his own death, to secure from 
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punishment any who might be charged 
with the homicide. It was written and 
signed in his well-known bold hand. 

After the destruction of the paper Susan 
came back. He had risen from the floor 
and was sitting upon a chair. Standing 
before him, she said : 

‘« Isaac, God knows, and so do you, that 
I would rather have died the most painful 
lingering death than lived to hear the dis- 
closure which I hindered you from com- 
pleting. And now, even now, such is the 
love I have for you, that if you were to 
demand of me to marry you I would not 
have strength to resist, notwithstanding 
1 the foresight that both of us would have 
that nothing but curses and misery could 
follow such a union. Isaac, torn thus 
asunder as utterly as if one of us were 


wm dead, I, as if I were your wife, best beloved 


j ofall wives, make of you a demand for 


s | compliance with which I want a promise 


as binding as human words and oaths can 
make it. Will you give it? I havea 
| right to command it of you. If you re- 
fuse, I will be your wife and take the 


MSY curses and the miseries! Like the ruined 
bats, women of Judah foretold by the prophet, 


y who, eating their own bread and wearing 


Yeap their own apparel, seized upon a man, be- 
y& seeching only to be called by his name to 
{ take away their reproach, I will cling to 
you by day and by night, only to keep 
your lips sealed above that deed, the 


wretchedest of all! Do you promise ?’’ 
| Advancing one foot, she looked as if she 
were awaiting his answer before springing 


9\¥ upon him. 


| ‘I know what you would ask, Susan,” 
4) he answered, calmly looking up, the ex- 
¥ pression upon his face showing that he 
was sustained by the consciousness of hav- 
ing overcome in the fiery struggle through 
which he had combated, « and I will give 
the promise, upon a condition which you 


hy, must admit to be necessary to make full 


security against harm to the innocent in 
any possible contingency.” 

“Yes,’’? she said, smiling bitterly, 
4 * you know what promise I seek, and that 


i, tow the last anxiety of my heart is of dan- 


~ ger to you.’’ 


‘“ That,”’ he answered with something 
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like disdain, «I’ve never given a thought 
to, except partly for mother’s sake, chiefly 
for yours. Tome the hangman’s rope has 
no more terror than the paltriest, play- 
fullest fetter of a little child. If I believed 
that it was the supplementary part of what 
God has demanded of me, I would—yes, 
Susan Kelsey, now when I have lost you— 
I would accept it thankfully, and upon the 
scaffold hang it as a garland ora chain of 
gold around my neck. But I have not so 
read my commission. Heaven seemed as 
if it would spare, to you two specially, 
such a humiliation. Therefore I promise 
that I will not disclose to any other what 
I have done before you, unless for the pur- 
pose which I have indicated ; but this is 
with the proviso that, in case of my death, 
you will do for my memory what you for- 
bid me to do before for myself.” 


«‘This I solemnly promise. Indeed, I 


would be bound to do it without a prom- §, 


ise.”’ 
Both knew that they dared not delay the } 
separation. They neither joined hands $¢ 
nor spoke a parting word. Taking his 
hat, he bowed low, then leaving the house 
and walking rapidly to the gate, he re- 
mounted and galloped away. When he 
reached the public thoroughfare, letting 
down the fence on the further side, he 
passed into the adjoining woods. Through 


these and others and through fields he (4 


travelled slowly until he reached his home 


long after the rest had retired for the night. § ra 


Taking his horse to the stable, he gave it 
food and currying, then repaired noise- f 
lessly to his chamber. The next morning, 
when they went to call him to breakfast, 
he answered so incoherently that his 
mother, repairing to him in haste, and 
seeing his flushed face, ran back and sent 
for a physician. On his arrival heat once 
decided that Isaac had fever of the brain. 
He spoke not except to call often the name 
of Susan, and implore her to remember the 
promise which she had given him. Inthe § 


afternoon, at his mother’s request, John 


rode down in order to ascertain, if possi- 
ble, from Susan whatever might lead to 
discovery of the cause of so sudden pros- 
tration. She made haste to return with 


the messenger, and when arrived, begged § A 
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that she might go in to Isaac alone. En- 
tering, she advanced to his bed, kneeled 
upon the floor, took his hand and said : 

**Howdye, Isaac? I heard you were 
sick, and came to see you.” 

Looking at her for a moment, he turned 
his head slowly away. This was done 
several times, as if furtively. At last he 
said ; 


«‘Susan, I—I forget. Have you been 


‘ " here—all the time? I ah—thought you 


had gone away somewhere and left me— 
left me by myself, and that you forgot— 
forgot——’”’ 

‘‘ No, no, darling, I am here.’’ 

‘You promised, you know, Susan.’’ 
4 «That I did, and I will perform—with 
' the help of God !”’ 
‘«That’s right. That’s all—all—tright.”’ 
He lay thus for a week, never recover- 


HYLAS. 


ing his understanding, yet always, when 
awake, following Susan with his eyes. 
She watched and tended him most of all, 
lying, when obliged to sleep, upon a bed 
that had been placed near by. One day, 
after he had been looking at her with much 
fondness as she sat upon the bed near him, 
he said : 

«Susan, they told me that you would 
kiss me today.”’ 

«« That I will, my beloved, that I will ! 
I will kiss you now, if you want me.”’ 

He slowly raised his hand. She bent 
toward it, and when it had touched her 
cheek it fell heavily back by his side. 


Then she kissed him, and, laying herself 


down with her arm across his breast, 
mourned with the mourning of a widow. 

In her breast his secret was to lie as still 
as it lay in his grave. 


By MARION M. MILLER. 


«« Hyias, O Hylas!’’ Crying words as these 

Through field and forest wandered Hercules, 
Forgetting them who manned the Argo tall, 
Greece, and the glorious labors of his thrall ; 

Yea, e’en that golden prize beyond the seas! 


Wildly he shouted till the murmuring breeze 
Resounded mockingly from cliffs and trees 
Its whispered echo of his eager call, 
‘*Hylas, O Hylas!”’ 


When Nestor’s wisdom, Orpheus’ melodies, 
And all rewards of earth forget to please, 
How oft we turn and let the teardrops fall 
For one whose gift of loving was his all ! 
And cry in anguish, on our bended knees, 
‘‘Hylas! O Hylas!”’ 











REVIEW OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


By Murat HALSTEAD. 


« E, the people of the United States,”’ 

have reason for caution in the 
estimation of the progress we are making 
in good government, because the unre- 
strained criticism that is given vast circula- 


*' tion relating to public matters, the unspar- 


ing fault-finding and the incessant assaults 
to which our men of affairs are subjected, 
and, we may add, the vigor of the aggres- 
@ sive writing and the enterprise of the op- 
7 position that besiege all the administra- 
Y tions, national, state and municipal, cause 
an impression of the extent of misgovern- 
ment that is misleading. This is the 
stronger when wecompare the press of this 


#. country—which makes a virtue of owing 
x allegiance to none—with that of other na- 


tions, and take note of its greater force and 
1 broader application. In no other country 

is there such scope of freedom of speech 
and exertion of power in its exercise. We 
should have a care not to allow the char- 
acter of the country to suffer in our under- 
standing because it is subjected to such 
an extraordinary sweep of unfriendly 
commentary. Other people are not in the 
habit of telling the truth—when it is true 
—so terribly about themselves. They do 
not celebrate their own impropriety with 
*\ the zeal and zest and hearty candor that 
we do. Consider the matter of personal 
favoritism in the public service, military 
and civil, in England, and associated with 
what is by many ignorantly supposed to 
be an official system that is a model, and 


4 it would be intolerable with us. The mild 


+} mutinies of the British Guards are but 

meek protests against abuses that begin 
SR with the queen’s sons and cousins, and 
6 are so pervading and abominable that, if 
we had them to deal with, we would be 
je ~Tevolutionary—if reforms were unattain- 
Wi able by peaceable methods.. Even the 
British navy is, as it was in the days of 
Nelson and Collingwood, an awful exam- 
*, ple of jobbery and corruption, nepotism, 
the exaltation of incompetency and the 
fattening of favorites through the influ- 


ence of a class that rules and corrupts— 
‘‘pulls’’ that presumptuous aristocrats 
have upon places of alleged honor and 
certain profit. Russia is rank and Tur- 
key rotten with corruption. Tweedism is 
another word for imperialism. Italy and 
Spain are afflicted in ways shabby and 
weakening—small pilfering by public per- 
sons. France is doing better since she 
was betrayed by the empire and educated 


through royal conspiracies into solid re- = 


publicanism. In thrifty Germany only 
does government get the value of money 
and exact scrupulous compliance with the 
regulations of a discipline despotic and 
remorseless ; and yet the Germans, with 


all their high intelligence and imposing 


array of power, have to sustain the vanity 

and the profligacy of a military class, 

whose pompous ferocity in self-assertion 

is ameliorated only by the young em- 

peror’s more than imperial—his manly 

—vigilance and energy. 
* * * 

WE have been told so frequently the 
great majority believe it implicitly, that 
in Europe the people having beer and 
wine to drink freely, and taught from 3 
childhood to do it without misgiving, are 
temperate, and that less drunkenness is 
seen by the American traveller abroad than 
at home. Itis nottrue. In all the great 
cities of Europe there is frightful indul- 
gence in liquors, and the comparative ab- 
sence of boisterous intoxication remarked 
on the streets is because the people are ff 
not in the habit of asserting themselves, 
drunk or sober, in the American style. 
A drunken man in Europe never thinks 
of announcing himself by a war whoop. 
He is content to besot himself and go to 
sleep ; but one sees in European capitals, 
especially English and Scotch seaports, 
more violent drunkenness of women than is 
forced upon attention in notorious places 
in this country. The leading idea of the 
European drunkard is not individual os- ; 
tentation but indulgence in the boozy 
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luxury of utter stupidity. Intemperance 
is the wasting scourge of Europe, and 
there is no such public opinion as we have 
to restrain those prone to excess, and to 
prevent by precept and example the for- 
mation of the habits that corrode and de- 
grade and destroy manliness and woman- 
liness. Our temperance sentiment is 
much misled by demagogues of various 
degrees into politics, but it is earnest and 
active, and however perverted and diverted, 
of immense value as an influence of re- 
straint. We do not desire to exploit Amer- 
ican virtue as a specialty, for the record 
of vice is too formidable, but to correct a 
public opinion that crosses the boundaries 
of nations, and for which, so far as it is 
inaccurate and unfavorable to us, we are 
ourselves responsible. We would revise 
| and remove on the one side vainglorious- 
ness, and on the other conserve self-re- 


oa spect ; and if asked for the evidence of 


things done to redeem reputation and es- 
tablish righteousness, point to the recent 
proclamation from the Mormon priesthood 
announcing the end of polygamy, and in 
spite of all that has been said to the con- 


have trary, doing it in businessterms. Somuch 


for the second of our relics of barbarism. 


E 3 The nativity of the recruits to prolong and 


© extend the Mormon evil shows that its 
| roots were rather in Europe than America. 
The proclamation of abandonment may 
not be at once the end of polygamy, but 
j the opening of the last chapter in its his- 
} tory. Its extinction isin sight. A quar- 
ter of a century only. has passed since slav- 


9\ ery perished, and polygamy goes likewise, 
4, and the polygamists themselves will soon 


say they are glad of it. Europe is in- 
4 fested acd overrun with lotteries. The 
lottery fashion of gambling is something 
astounding. Even in the German empire 
the lottery swindle is a monstrous insti- 
tution, and there is no force in all Ger- 


yy many, wonderful as the official equipment 


is, that would not hesitate before grap- 
pling with it. There is not a watchful 
and powerful opinion to require the lot- 

tery abomination to be abolished. A few 
', months ago the Congress of the United 
\ States, compelled by the general judgment 
) of the people, dealt the Louisiana lottery, 


with its millions of money ready for open- 
handed corruption, a mortal blow, and 
while there were agents in the lobby 
armed with all the accustomed agencies to 
defeat the law, the members of Congress, 
willing to be complaisant, did not dare to 
be guilty of going wrong on so distinctly 
amoral question. They could not do it 
and confront their constituency. This 
presents a spectacle of the potentiality of 
the people in protecting themselves that 
would have honored any age or country. 
Let an incident ‘so illustrative of our ad- 
vancement be not without honor in our 
own country and age. 
* * * 

A DEGREE of public interest far exceed- 
ing that usual in the proceedings of Con- 
gress attended the long session that closed 
October1. This was early manifested and 


throughout the ten months’ alleged de- } 


liberations maintained. There was more 


than the accustomed attention paid the }Qy% 


election of speaker, and the contest over 
the rules was very seriously regarded. It 
was one affecting the rights, comparative 
and superlative, of majorities and minori- 
ties, and behind it was the conscious- 
ness that the republicans would, if they 


should show working strength in the & 


House, assert themselves with radical en- 


ergy, especially with the design of break- 


ing the political solidity of the southern 


states by a most stringent enactment look- | 
ing to the enforcement at last of the en- } 


franchisement of the blacks, for which 
there is provision in the constitution, 
though general legislation has been pain- 
fully inadequate if not positively hostile. 
That this premonition was not without 
warrant has appeared in the Federal Elec- 


tions bill, introduced by Mr. Lodge, which 4 


caused a renewal of the sectional and race 
controversies that were the features of oth- 


er days, and largely neglected for the de- f 
cisive debate of industrial issues in the YY 


presidential campaign of 1888. There was 
a double emphasis upon the acts of this 
Congress, growing out of the circumstan- 
ces that neither party had been in posses- 
sion of the presidency and Congress at the 
same time—possessing, therefore, the law- 
making capacity—since the presidency of 
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General Grant; and the admission of four 
new states during the Harrison adminis- 
tration, and two more at hand (already 
added to the constellation of states), made 
sure that the republicans would command 
a veto for the next ten years on any legis- 
lation to which they would not care to con- 
; The measures to bé passed upon by 
> this Congress were, long before it was or- 
ganized, known certainly to be of the ut- 
most importance in themselves and to be 
so fortified as to have promise of extraor- 
dinary stability. It was not surprising 
that the session was long, for there was no 
considerable interest in the country that 
was outside the range of the bills intro- 
duced. There were three of universal con- 
cern—first, that touching money, or the 
question of the dollar ; second, the revision 
of the duties on importations; third, the 
supervision of the national elections by na- 
tional authority. The country made an es- 
cape in the silver settlement from inflation 


K y/ and the degradation of the dollar through 


forced issues of paper on the silver stand- 
ard in the name of free coinage of silver, 
and also from contraction and increase of 
the purchasing power of dollars. Theso- 
lution is in the issue of legal-tender notes 
redeemable in silver or gold, on a basis of 
silver bullion taken at the gold valuation. 


ty This converts for purposes of money the 
w | silver into gold, and gives the currency ex- 
i pansion limited by the deposit of precious 


3 metal at the market value, equal to the face 
4 of the notes put forth. This is equivalent 


Wa, to a security of gold for legal-tender notes 


and will stand; and it answers the great 
requirement of giving the public an ample 
supply of money as good as the best—that 
is, gold—and guarding business from seri- 
ous expansions or contractions—provid- 
} ing by stability of the standard against 
dangerous fluctuations in the market. 

kK Whatever may be the opinions intelli- 
WA cent citizens hold about the tariff, all are 
’ agreed there are advantages of the most 
/ positive character in the knowledge that 
the laws fixing duties upon importations 
It is al- 
| most an axiom in business, however much 


‘' disputed by party experts, that any law 
will do pretty well if you let it alone—that 
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business will adjust itself if it can find a 
firm foundation. ‘The preservation of the 
money standard and the fixing of imports 
upon the lines of the protective principle, 
comprehended the material work of Con- 
gress that laid the basis for the commercial 
and manufacturing business and the po- 
litical policies of the future. The Federal 
Elections bill which passed the House was 
understood to be the measure that the 
speaker thought most important. 
amended and reduced in all respects in 
the Senate committee on privileges and 
elections, and though transformed by Sen- 
ator Hoar, was discussed as if unchanged, 
and finally abandoned for the session, that 
the Tariff bill might be taken up without 
impediment and made a law. This bill, 
bearing the name of Major McKinley of 
Ohio, was esteemed above all others the 
one essential. It is the law of the land, 
and the political parties are drawn up on 
its lines for and against, and they will 


continue to divide upon it. Neither party \oyag 


can get away from it—the republicans for, 
the democrats against. There are attempts 
on both sides that will be unsuccessful to 
force to the front the Force bill, as the Fed- 
eral Elections bill has been called, but they 
must fail; first, because no law possible 
would very much change existing electoral 
conditions ; second, because the confeder- 
ate-war-revival party is one more danger- 
ous to the democracy than to the repub- § 
licans; and the material interests are 

involved to an overwhelming extent in 


the tariff and will command the muster- "4, 


ing of the masses in battle array. Weare 
half-way through the administration of 
President Harrison and the next national 
election is within sight. The question of 


1888 was whether the democratic or the f= 


republican party should be intrusted with 


the government — president and both 


houses of Congress; power to regulate 
the dollar and change the existing duties 


and reorganize the supreme court of the #4 


United States; and the issue of 1892, with 
the preliminary struggle of the same pur- § 
port in the election of the next House, is § 


whether the republicans are to be given a BS ie 


vote of confidence and continuance. The 
lowest point in popular favor of an admin- 
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istration is likely to be reached at the 
election of the House of Representatives 
for the last two years of the term of a pres- 
ident ; and the rule has been recently 
broken, only enough to furnish an inter- 
esting chapter of exceptions—that a presi- 
dent has for at least half his time to facea 
House politically opposed to him. Gen- 
eral Harrison is evidently taking a deep- 
ening interest in current affairs. His 
journey extending to Kansas has brought 
him into close relations with the people, 
and the same surprising faculty that dis- 
tinguished him during the campaign at 


@ the close of which he was elected presi- 


dent, of making speeches original, forcible, 


¥ instructive, day after day, has had repeat- 
,, edand brilliant illustration. It was noticed 


that during the latest months of the long 
session of Congress the opinions of the 
president were, for the first time since his 
inauguration, freely made known about 
pending legislation, and that his hand 
was seen and his touch felt. This removed 
one complaint. Those who have been fa- 


cile and voluble in his disparagement, 
whether democrats dissatisfied with him 
on general principles or republicans griev- 
ing over the details of the distribution of 


patronage, will have to acknowledge that 
their ready and rude proclamations of per- 
sonal dislike and disparagement of his in- 


WZ, dividual consequence were unjustifiable, 


and that he must be accepted as a strong 
character and a personal force in public 
affairs. 

Whether he shall be the candidate of his 


§ party for a second term is far from decided. 


There would be a naturalness in his re- 
nomination and reélection, and yet the 


\ weight of the precedents are against it. 


We may be sure, however, that if the coun- 
try prospers under the McKinley Tariff 
and the Sherman-Jones Silver settlement 
of the most delicate of all money questions, 
the president will get a large share of the 
credit for it, and the senators and rep- 


¥y¢ resentatives who have been troubled ex- 


ceedingly about postoffices and angry be- 
cause the president could neither espouse 
nor dispose of their postoffice quarrels, 


af will gradually feel that there is more than 
) one man to blame for their personal irri- 
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tations and other disabilities and misfor- 
tunes that are not destructive but annoy- 
ing. There are other candidates in the 
field, if not avowedly, plainly, and we are 
beginning to hear of the quarters from 
which they expect delegations. It is safe to 
say no morethan that those who are early 
and ostentatious in putting themselves 
foremost are not likely to be successful— 
that if there is engineering in such an en- 
terprise opening the parallels for a siege 
of the presidency, one of the signs of mas- 
terly skill is in not breaking the ground 
before the ammunition trains are well up, 
that the bombardment may open with @ 
system and go on with vigor. Both par- @ 
ties have been at a loss as to the influence 
of the possession of the House upon the 
presidential election, that will take place 
during the recess of the next Congress. 
Would it help or harm the democratic or 
republican party to hold that House? Each 
partisan holds that his party has such 
wisdom that the display of it officially 
would be advantageous ; but the cool cal- 
culators study the conditions and are puz- 
zled, and the majority conviction of those 
not under control of natures emotional 
or ambitions personal—who are not them- 
selves looking to office for a share in the 
spoils of public business, or the exercise 
of inside influence—hold that the party 
that has lost the House has gained a point 
for the greater event. Therepublicans are 
before the country with the McKinley 
tariff, describing it as scientific protection 
and prospective reciprocity, and silver 
money in abundance at the gold standard, 
represented in greenbacks ; and if it is the 
pleasure of the party, under the ardent 
conviction of necessity, that justice may 
be done, to pass the Federal Elections bill, 
they must do it with the present House, 
without regard to its immediate influ- 
ences, for only two years hence can it ve 
put in force, and many changes will hap- 
pen before that time. Republicans have 
to depend upon what they have done, 
not what they promise or propose. There 
is nothing of the first magnitude to do in 
the next Congress. They need not strive. 
They have to stand for what they have 
done. There are many things that might 
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be named as desirable, but they are not 
vital. Command of the House the next 
two years might increase the responsibili- 
ties and not augment the resources of the 
republicans, and the same remark applies 
with even greater force to the democrats. 
The feeling among republicans is that 
the democratic danger from winning the 
House is greater than that of the repub- 
licans, because they would have to pass 
through a discordant season in the election 
of a speaker and the organization of com- 
mittees, and without being able to pass a 
measure would be compelled to formulate 
| their opposition to the McKinley bill, and 
4 come to specifications of the changes ad- 
vocated—a thankless, troublesome and 
unprofitable task, involving the abandon- 
ment of the intrenchments of an opposi- 
tion organization. The republicans with 
the House would simply hold their own, 


4 reélect Reed speaker and stand by the 


McKinley tariff, vindicating the things 
done. The democrats would have to de- 


Shs clare themselves upon a plan of presiden- 


tial campaign and define their business 


Wy attitude regarding matters they would 
Fat find the more perplexing if they had the 


y power to deal with them so far as the 
The possession of the abil- 
¥ ity would make the requirement. Such 
} doubts and fears, however anxiously esti- 

) mated, have not caused either party to re- 


4} lax a sinew in the combat for the House. 


} In the congressional canvass each has ex- 


MW erted itself as if the fate of party and nation 


| depended. 
* * 

THE ideal city proposed to be located 
on Staten Island has not thus far materi- 
4 alized. No great city has had its founda- 
% tions laid upon a plan comprehending the 
O% utilization of all the revealed resources 

® of civilization. The towns all grew, like 
Topsy. Under them is the gathered dirt 
of ages, and the ghastly spectres of fever, 
almost visible to the naked eye, are plain- 
ly seen by the vision of science. Suppose 
) there was an island evolved from the ocean 
about the size of Staten Island, with as 


7 commodious a harbor as the world con- 


. tains behind it, and the ocean in front— 


) an enchanted island, where capital and la- 
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bor could go hand in hand and for their 
mutual accommodation and harmony be- 
gin by preparing the subways for steam, 
electricity, water, gas, drainage ; all houses 
fireproof and no poison in any of them ; 
everything the wit of man has provided 
put into the service of mankind ; the gov- 
ernment in the hands of a corporation rep- 
resenting all the people and limited to 
simple and distinctly defined duties and 
of perpetual authority—could not a million 
people find homes more wholesome and 
delightful than have been enjoyed in all 
the experience on the globe we inhabit, 
and start a material millennium? We 
shall never see the palatial structures 
conjectured—the streets where the pave- 
ments are never disturbed, the cellars 
that are always clean and dry, the earth 
without malaria and the air without sewer | 
gas, the water piped from the moun- § 
tains, the fertilizers thrown upon the 
land to enrich the soil instead of into } 


the sea to impoverish the earth—but we ¥ 


may teach ourselves to understand the 


conditions of the convenience, health and & 


happiness of the multitudes drawn to- 
gether by the gravitation of our race to the 
centres ‘‘ where wealth accumulates and 
men decay.’’ The great American city is 
not to be New York alone. There is an 
agitation for the «greater New York,”’ 


to include Brooklyn, New Jersey to the P& 


Orange mountains and Staten Island, but 
the name New York is unsatisfactory ! 
The mighty city should bear the title 
Manhattan, which is a noun of multitude 
and magnitude, sufficiently melodious and 
touched with romantic splendor. There 
are to be more bridges between New York 
and Brooklyn, larger and swifter accom- 
modation for the travel along the pen- 
insula that is the centre of population, 
tunnels and bridges under and over the 
Hudson, additional aqueducts bearing the 
bounty of distant rivers for refreshment 
and purification. A few lofty buildings 
on lower Broadway, Printing House 
square and near the Central park tell 
what Manhattan is to be; and there does 
not exist and never was a city, on the 
Thames, the Seine or the Euphrates, so 
vast and majestic. 
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TEMPERANCE. 


HAVE, in these papers, alluded many 
x, + times to the square and direct inter- 
(>), ference of intemperance in all efforts for 
social reform. But I have never addressed 
’) a whole article, as I do today, to the neces- 
’{ sities of reform in matters of temperance 
and intemperance and to the methods 
which I would carry out could I have my 
*, way. A discussion ora statement on this 
*& subject is not read with interest by most 
Americans—often is not read with good 
temper. And yet everyone except a hard- 
shell partisan politician would say it is 
the most important as it is the most diffi- 
iwi) cult subject we have in hand. The pro- 
% fessional partisan would, if he told the 
truth, condemn the discussion with all the 
j oaths made possible by all his altars. For 


%S\ there is no business which cuts athwart the 


regular hard-and-fast arrangements of the 

politician as does the sincere work of a real 

temperance reformer. 
* * * 

I Am old enough to remember the time, 
quite in my own childhood, when there 
was a good prospect of interest in a tem- 
YA perance meeting or in a temperance tract, 
even some curiosity as to what might be 


LA . 
oY, announced. The discovery was new that 


g tensity of our climate together bring about 
{ danger to us in this business such as Eu- 
rope never knew. A real temperance re- 


men, and it never occurred to anybody 
that political alliances or entanglements 
would ever be wrought in with enterprises 
to secure such reform. ‘The case, indeed, 


was pressing. One of the seniors in my Mp 


profession, when I was a boy, is on record 
as saying that all the clergymen who were 
members of his ‘‘ ministerial association ’’ 
when he was ordained, died the worse for 
liquor. If this were true of the leaders in 
morals and opinions what would you ex- 


pect of the followers? Early in this cen- | 


tury Doctor Strong, the minister of the 
First Church of Hartford, became bank- 


rupt because of the failure of a distillery & 


in which he was a partner. There was 
great and general sympathy with his finan- 
cial misfortunes, and no person seems to 


have intimated that the occupation was ay 


one in the least out of the way for a minis- 
ter of religion to engage in. When the 
danger to the country was brought for- 
ward, men of every profession and every 
station joined in the determination to 


check the evil, while perhaps nobody ex- ; 


pected to abolish it. And the early tem- 


perance literature—say from 1820 to 1840 } 


—had the interest of every beginning, of 


fresh, if foolish, suggestion and of a dis- Wy 


cussion which is approached from fifty 
different sides. 

All this is changed now. You can tell 
before you open the door of any temperance 


meeting what you are to hear. Itis hardly | 
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a discussion ; it is an animated attack on 
the people who makeand sell liquor. Bat- 
tle against them is delivered with great en- 
ergy. For the rest—physiological, eth- 
ical, social or religious statement about 
what is meant by personal purity and by 
the danger of intoxicants, you will not 
hear at your temperance meeting. You 
might as well expect to hear a discussion 
of the origin of the Indo-Germanic race at 
a meeting of strikers who had left the Cen- 
tral railroad. 
* * * 

THE truth is that these questions come 
4 into all life and may be discussed from 
Z twenty different points of view, sothat the 
literature of temperance reform might be 
as entertaining as it is dull. For many 
years I subscribed for several of the jour- 
nals published in the interest of temper- 
ance reform, in the hope that they might 
interest the young people of my family. 
But I am not aware that one word of any 


/ one of those journals was ever read by any 


person in the house excepting myself, and 
I do not wonder. Perhaps I selected the 
wrong journals, and there is perhaps some 
one, with regard to which I will here make 
a formal exception, which is entertaining 
and attractive. But in practice they con- 
fine themselves so entirely to the discus- 
sion of the aspect of the sale of liquor be- 


wy, fore the law, that they do not interest 


young people of any age between six and 
Now, whether the thing 
could be made interesting in the news- 
papers or not I do not know. But I am 
R quite sure that the subject is so wide and 
presents so many curious points of investi- 
gation that it can be made interesting to 
¥\ men and women of average information 
“) and intelligence. 
* * * 

* From a physical point of view there is, 
‘g ofcourse, a wide range tobe taken. Under 
~ the energetic effort of Mrs. Hunt almost 
all the states and the United States have 
commanded that instruction shall be given 
in the schools on the physical effects of 
intoxicating liquors. A large number of 
, books were prepared for the purpose, and 
, the average school committee-man this 

moment is feeling that he will be entrapped 
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on one side or the other by the agent of 
some publishing firm who has temper- 
ance textbooks to sell. The points which 
ought to be brought out more carefully 
than I have seen them brought out are 
those.which relate to the conditions which 
our climate brings about in the effects of 
the intoxicants. The poor Irishman who 
arrives here, in a land where, if whiskey is 
not cheap, money is, finds that he cannot 
keep up his old drinking habits. If he 
does nobody will employ him. In the 
same line of business, whatever it is, in 
which he was engaged in Limerick or in 
Cork he cannot be employed here if he con- 


tinues the habits which he had in Limer- i 
ick or in Cork. At bottom, this is not a 


matter of principle on the part of the em- 
ployer, but of climate. A little whiskey 
here does more to upset the porter, the jan- 
itor or the invoicing clerk than it does 
there ; and, to his surprise, the poor fel- 
low finds that he is asked if he is a total 
abstainer as a fundamental condition for 
his gaining employment. All this matter 
of the effect of climate has never been 
stated in detail, so far as I know; but the 
general fact is roughly known, and there 
is no doubt that employers, though they 
use liquor themselves, are very much more 
strict here in requiring total abstinence 


from those whom’ they employ than are , 
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the employers in the same line in Europe. 9 


A curious correspondence, set on foot by 


the Independent not long ago, showedthat 4 


total abstinence is almost universally re- 
quired of men employed on railroads in 
this country. It would be impossible to 
say the same thing of persons employed 
in Great Britain or on the continent of Eu- 
rope. 
* x é 

AKIn to this purely physical view of 
the subject is the arrangement which has 
been made in many localities to make it 
physically impossible that men who are 
tempted to drunkenness shall obtain liq- 
uor in any form. There has been more 
success attained in this way than the writ- 
ers for the newspapers of the large cities 
know of, and they are in the habit of 
speaking with great contempt of such en- 
terprises. But in fact there are very many 
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considerable towns, most of them at the 
West, where the sale of liquor violates the 
terms on which the land itself was pur- 
chased, so that one of those towns becomes 
a sort of oasis in which, whatever be the 
statute law of the state, a man is sure, for 
himself or for his family, that the tempta- 
tions to intoxication cannot exist. 

I knew at one time a milk farmer in an 
agricultural town in Massachusetts who 
was so far from any place where liquor 
could be sold that he took advantage of 
his position to hire men who had dipso- 
mania; because, if they lived with him 
they could not get liquor, and yet the cer- 
tainty that they would‘ go on a spree”’ 
if they could made them very ‘cheap 
} men.’’ He got his working force at half 

price because he lived in a region where 
people could not get drunk. For myself, 


v I have once and again, but without the 


slightest success, tried to enforce on the 
large temperance societies the power of 
establishing refuges on pretty islands, 
where men might take their families, 
catry on some established industry and 
be free from temptation. I once knew a 


oy % distinguished artist who had been over- 


come by what people call social habits, 


fay and who had the courage to remove his 
pe studio into a town where he could not 


purchase liquor ; he lived there for ten or 
% a dozen years, always commanding the 


Lj confidence and regard of those around 


him, and succeeded by this geographical 
experiment in breaking up the habit 
which he could not master while he lived 
in the midst of temptation. All this 


f)8) seems to me to be an indication which 


could be wisely followed on occasion, and 


.§ which does not involve the necessity of 


persuading a large majority of the people 
in the state to enforce for the whole state 
a prohibitory law. 
* * *x 

THE Italian government has achieved 
a certain success in establishing an island 
refuge, if we may call it so. The islands 
are well guarded with soldiers, and swift 
boats to capture any runaways. The 


&\L, breaking of the simple rules is punished 


by seclusion in special cells. The prison- 
ers are free to come and go except at cer- 
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tain hours ; they are locked up at night, 
and again from noon until two o’clock. } 
During the night they are not allowed to =% 
be away under any circumstances, but ¥ 
often, as they are engaged by farmers at 
a distance, they need not return at noon. 
There are several hundred of these prison- 


ers on each of these islands, and yet the sg 


inhabitants do not suffer from them in the 
least. They are said to be the healthiest 
criminals known, their open-air life mak- 
ing them robust and strong while their 
contact with honest men takes away in a 
measure the degraded feeling which must 
come with constant intercourse with pris- 
oners. Fresh air, frequent baths, associa- 
tion with honest men, and the confidence 


of the officials go far in making imprison- | is 


ment act as a wise punishment and not 


as a revenge, in which latter light the [7 


prisoner often regards it. 
* * * 


NOTHING is more pathetic than the ob- { 


servation which comes constantly to cler- Ygs 


gymen, of the new interest which is taken , 
in this subject when some person in a fam- | 


ily begins to show that heis tempted by the '% 2 


readiness with which liquors are displayed, 


and his immediate friends rouse to the "§ 
consciousness that they have some part in ais 


this business. I remember to have heard |, 
a leading counsellor, before a legislative 

committee, show the folly of any attempt 
to restrict the open bar, and within twenty | 
years to have seen the same distinguished } 
leader bowed in grief when his own son 
had been killed in a quarrel in a barroom. 
Nobody shall say what may happen to any 


of us, and it is such changes as these which {\ 


give an element of intense interest to the 
literature of this subject. Mr. Sargent’s 
story of My Mother’s Gold Ring is still 
in circulation, and the wonder to me is 
that more of our story-tellers do not find 
that here is the most dramatic and pa- 
thetic subject of all. This is certain, that 
no clergyman ever preached a sermon on 
purity or on temperance but that he re- 
ceived the thanks of some person whom 
he least thought of in speaking. The 
skeleton is in almost every closet, and 
there are personal reasons to interest 
people in the sermon which an easy-going 
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world does not suspect. The truth is, that 
it is our finest young men whom we lose ; 
there is a certain coarseness in the grain 
of people who can besot themselves with- 
out permanent suffering. In proportion 
as the rarer elements exist which go to 
make up genius, in that proportion is the 
temptation of liquor most terrible. 

I once knew a public officer who was 
absolutely indifferent to all agitation on 
the subject of temperance, being, indeed, 
of this rather coarse grain which I describe. 
But he was placed in charge of a large 
penal establishment where, from his own 
) warm-heartedness, he became much inter- 
) ested inthe criminals. Three months, six 
) months or twelve months of confinement 
would make different men of the poor sots 
who had come to him. He would send 
them forth, as the Scripture says, clothed 
A, and in their right minds ; and perhaps 

} within a week one of these poor fellows 
would be back again, having lost every- 


a) thing, and sentenced to another period of 


confinement. The rage which my friend 


felt at the destruction of the work which 
had been wrought by his sympathy for 
those months would’ have been amusing 
if it had not been pathetic. He became an 


eager temperance agitator so soon as he 
thus knew personally what was the ne- 
cessity for agitation. 

I once asked the chief of a great temper- 


wi ance home how one could work to destroy 


# the craving for liquor. He looked at me 
with some surprise that a man in my pro- 


yi fession should ask such a question, and 


} said at once, ‘‘ No man ever becomes tem- 
perate himself unless he tries to make 
some one else temperate.’’ In a fashion 
I had known this, as every preacher of 
Christianity must know it; it is a doc- 
trine laid down in the gospels in a hun- 
4 dred forms ; but I had never used it as a 
working formula nor had I recommended 


Ya it to other people as I have done since. 


let me say this to any persons trying to 
} reform arelative ora friend. You must in- 
“4 troduce this desire to help forward some- 


fa body else or your work will not stand 


long. Your protégé need not speak at 
temperance meetings if he does not want 
to, but do you take care that he is doing 
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something in the general cause of purity— 
that he is thinking of some one besides 
himself. Wedo not attain purity by think- 
ing of impurity, we do not attain to tem- 
perance by thinking of intemperance. 
Give him a high motive and you have so 
far lifted him from the plane on which he 
slipped and fell. 

An old and wise friend, who is still liv- 
ing under the not cold shadow of fourscore 
and ten, inculcating practical morals, said 
to me once, ‘‘ You are interested in tem- 
perance ; I will tell you how to save men 
from drunkenness.’’ And when I eagerly 
asked the secret he replied by saying, 
‘« Make them plant trees, make them plant § 
trees! So soon as they are interested in 
the growth of anything else they will be led 
outside themselves and they will not have 
time to be drunk !’’ I should be afraid to 
trust to this instruction if I had a man re- 


turned to me from the House of Correction . 


after his tenth confinement for the tenth 


spree which had commanded the attention { 16 


of the police, but it involves an element 
which ought to be more considered than 
it seems to be generally. You want to 
change the manner of life of your patient 
as largely as you can, especially you } 
want to take him into the open air if you 
can. The army in the civil war was, for 
the private, a school of temperance. I 
think most officers will agree with me in 
this. For officers it was often, alas! a 
school of drunkenness, because they could 
order for their own use liquors which their 
men could not use. 
lute prohibition which existed when an 


army was far from any ‘civilized post,’”’ °"¥ 


and in the freedom and freshness of the 
open-air life, many a man learned practi- 
cally a lesson which before he had had no ¢ 
opportunity totry. IfI were the dictator 


of this nation there should be beef tea, or ‘ 


some stimulant of equal value and inno- ‘ 


cence, at the door of every factory where 


hard work is done, that man or woman 
might drink a cup as he goes out from } 
work before he could refresh himself else- 
where. You overcome evil by putting in 


good. You keep the devils out of the & 


house by introducing angels. And the 
person who is thoroughly well fed escapes 
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one of the most terrible temptations as it 
comes upon the person who is hungry. 
* * * 


AN accomplished army chaplain who 
had under his hands several companies of 
men who were living in the enforced tem- 
perance of an island and of the army reg- 
ulations, once saw a fine, spirited sergeant 
who was going up to the city on a well- 
earned leave of absence. He knew the 
man’s proclivities and dangers, and said 
to him: «* Now, Jones, promise me that 
you will not drink anything stronger than 
lemonade before you come back.’’ « Oh, 
Doctor Primrose,’’ the man replied, «‘ you 


Z, don’t think that after staying here three 
y months, and then getting a chance to see 
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somebody else, I am going to eat pea- 
nuts?’’ That expression of his sounds 
funny, but it states an underlying truth 
so deep that I never think Of it without a 
sigh. If the better half of society knew 
how to make life a little more agreeable 
for the half of society which it calls the 
worse, the mere physical temptations 
would be reduced in proportion. And while 
I do not suppose that Sergeant Jones could 
have been made to hear Wagner or the 
Seventh Symphony, I cannot but think 
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that the city to which he went might 
have had some attraction prepared for him, 
with something of the wit and knowledge 
of human nature, something of the im- 
mense investment of capital and the care 
for the love of novelty and surprise which 
govern the great liquor establishments. 
He need not eat peanuts, but certainly 
there should be something which he could yx 
do on his holiday rather than drinking 

whiskey in the thousand forms in which it 
is presented to him in the brilliant saloons 
orcomfortableinns. It is in this direction 
that a few—only a few, alas !—of the tem- 
perance cafés have achieved their vic- } 
tories. Mr. Eaton, the accomplished head § 
of Thompson’s Spa in Boston, told me that 
he would not permit two months to pass 
without taking a journey to see if he could 


learn of any new and attractive temperance « 2 


drinks. The last ti: ‘ec I was in his ele- 


gant palace I counted the names of fifty- RY 


eight such drinks which were prepared for 
his customers. Whenever I have been in 
his palace it has been so crowded with 
drinkers that I found it difficult to move, 
and I am glad to say that an example so 
admirable is evidently very. widely imi- 
tated. 
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“Largest Sale CUT GLASS. 


in the World.” 
DELICIOUS. 
Eas ested. TRADE 

Hades instanty. 

This Original 
Pure,Solnble Cocoa 
invented, patent- 
ed. made and stil! 


made in Holland; 


has ever since itsin- MARK. 
vention, remain- . 
ed én sol. 
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qualities, — Every piece of 


Better for the v our Glass has 


our Trade Mark 


b Tea or Coffee, + Label in it. 


Always Used.” . +42 y SS Be sure and see 
C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp-Holland. — : 
Sold by all Crocers of the United States. <¢ ; 
Ask for VAN HOUTEN’S and take no other. § WINE CLASS. aes: 
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ca a Solid Silverware 
Department. 


In so large a building as ours, covering 
eight spacious show-rooms, filled with rich 
Table Furnishings, Art Objects, etc., the 
Solid Silverware Department has not the 

4 prominence it deserves, and we can think 
of no better means of securing for it a 
more extended personal inspection, or cor- 
respondence and mail orders, than by pre- 
senting the subjoined illustrations of new 
and well-chosen objects, and offering the 
goods at exceptionally moderate prices. 


Qe” The Handkerchief holder, No. 7, ts 

> a novelty, making a charming Christmas 

gift. Prices of the objects here illustrated 
sent on request. 


830 Fifth Avenue, New-York, 


‘ Between 32d and 33d Sts. 
Ovin gt on Brother S; Brooklyn House: Fulton and Olark Sts. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


CHRISTMAS, 1890. _ 


There is no better Christmas gift than a Black Silk Dress. Nothing gives greater pleasure, 
more lasting service. It is suitable for Youth or Age. 

During this month we shall have on sale several thousand pieces of Plain and Fancy Black 
Silks, the most reliable that are manufactured. Every weave, make and quality, that we can 
recommend, are included ; and the prices are very much below the intrinsic value of the fabrics. 
Plain Black Silks, from 75 cents per yd. upward. Black Brocade Silks, from $1 per yd. upward. 
Fifteen to sixteen yards will make a Dress in the prevailing mode. Send for Samples, 


James McCreery & Co., Broadway & llthSt.,N, Y, 
" Girls. 


By Heien EKIN STARRETT, IN The Forum. 








** Thousands who are now in shops and other organized 
industries would really prefer work in homes, if only the 
heavy, grimy, malodorous, ¢lothes-destroying work of cook- 
ing antlapedoring were not required and expected of them.” 


Well—if this is true there’s a good 
time coming for girls and the mistress too; 
for women (by millions) are coming to 
know, that Pear/:ne saves the clothes on 
your backas well asthe clothes in the wash ; 
the paint on your walls—the sheen of silver 
—the lustre of glass and reduces the labor 
—drudgery—health breaking—temper and 

comfort wearing work of washing and 
cleaning to almost nothing. Besides 
—the girl—the mistress—or both— 
are better satisfied with the results. It 
cleanses—restores original colors—but hurts nothing, not even delicate 


skin—luxurious for bathing—be among the bright onesand use Pear line. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this is as good as” 


Beware tn if your gree ends You something Ia place of Peano he foes 
ing—send it back, 192 +o . New York. 

HAVILAND CHINA AT FIRST HANDS 

Can be bad in Soup, Fish, Ovster, Game, 

Roast, Cream, or Fruit 

Sets, Plates, Teas, and 


After-dinner Coffees. 





SALAD BOWL AND PLATE. 
Shaded colors, = rich gold and color go Papers FRANK HAVILAND, 
in old rose, olive gray, turquoise n, ii ¥ ; 
and a beautiful ed a Gove Gavia 2, 14 Barclay St., New York City. 
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